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THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING, to be held at DUNDEE, 
commencing September 4, 1867. 


President. 

Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY., 
tits Ke DCLERS PLS” ‘ 
General Arrangements. 

The Puesidentis Inaugural Address on Wednesday, September 4, 


ats 
The Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th September inclusive. 
Soirées on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th, of Sep- 


eBrening Lectures (by A. Herschel, Esq., on Shower-Meteors, 
Zs Geikie, Esq., on an Geology of Scotland) on Friday, 
oy 6th, and Monday, the 9th, of Septem 
— on Saturday, the rth, and Thursday, the 12th, of 
m be! 
The a Messption Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened on Mon- 


day, Septe! 

Notices of _ ss roposed to be read should be sent before the 
15th of August to the pesetent General Secretary, G. Griffith, 
Esq.. M.A., 1, Woodside, Harrow. 

Members and Associates intendin to be present at the Meetin 
pe. requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, who will assis’ 
them in procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway ass, 
entitling the holders to obtain from the principal Railwa; 

nies a Return Ticket (at ordinary return fare), available from 
Yo mday, 2nd, tc ssanpey 14th, September inclusive. 

{ENDERSON, J 
PAT. ANDERSON, 
J. A. LAKE GLOAG, 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of th 
an the 27th, 26th, 20th, and 30th of August, 1s67 0  oePital, 
President—The Right Hon. EARL a 
Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson; Madame 
Sainton- “Dolby. 2 and Madame Patey-Whytock; Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mr. V Cummings; Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 
Solo Pianoforte, Madame p Arabella oddard. Solo ¥ Violin, M. 
Sainton. Organist, Mr. S n. 
indent COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING.— Elijah,’ Mendelssohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. —‘The Woman of Samaria’ (a 

Sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. (com- 
posed expressly for the Festival); ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ Handel. 
THURSDAY MORNING.—‘ Messiah,’ Handel. 
PRIDAY MORNING.—‘ Messe Solennelle, Gounod ; 
Egypt,’ Handel. 


un., 
"t sed Secretaries. 








* Israel in 


* TUESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising 


Cantata (‘Alexander's Feast’), Handel ; 
Weber; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, 
from Operas, &e. 

WEDNESD. AY. EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com- 
prising Overture (* oe ). moe ag eeu Concerto in 
F minor, Professor W. 8S. Bennett, Cantata (‘ The 
Legend of St. Cecilia’), Benedict: Classical Vocal Selections, &c. 

THURSDAY EVENING. —Cantata (‘The Ancient dure Wit 
J. F. Barnett, composed expressly for the Festival ; one Wi 
liam Tell’), ‘Rossini ; ; Fantasia, Pianoforte and Violin; 
Selections from Operas, &c. ; Overture (* Masaniello’), ——" 

FRIDAY EVENING. -‘St. Paul,’ Mendelssohn. 


Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on 
application to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Com- 
mittee, 29, Colmore- “row, irmingham. 


order, 
OWILLL AM R. HUGHES, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


7 
LOX DON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY- 

RCUS.—On moupay. Py ‘: 1867, at Two o’clock 
in the Afternoon, a LECT _ On the Means which Chemistry 
affords of ascertainin the F of i ay will be delivered by 
ERNEST THEOPHRON CH Bata N, , F.C.S. 

Public interest having been uae awakened to the subject 
of Water Supply in all its aspects, and the means of ascertaining 
the purity of water having recently been investigated in the 
laboratory of the London Institution, the Managers have 
arranged for the delivery of this Lecture, for the purpose of 
acquainting the Proprietors with the important results which 

ave been arrived at by the Chemical’ researches pursued in the 
Laboratory. By Order, 

_Suly 24, 1867. ‘THOM AS PIPER, Hon. Sec. — 
MHE LON {DON COLLEGE of the INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Limited). 

Head Master—L. SCHMITZ, Esq. Ph.D. LL.D. PeAS., late 
Rector of the High School of Edinburg! 

The LONDON COLLEGE (inaugurated by, Hi. R. a the Prince 
of Wales on the 10th of July) will be read r the jon of 
Pupils at the commencement of the NE TERM, on the Tath 
of September next. 

oe oe for admission should be made without delay to 

Scumitz, at the College, Spring-grove, Middlesex, W., or 
to the Secretary, at the Society's Office, 24, Old Bond-street, 
a W., where Prospectuses and any Information can be 

)taine 

Schools in connexion with this College exist at Chatou, near 
Paris (Head Master, Monsieur P. Barré eee, 8 axe 4 at Godes' 
hear Bonn, on the Rhine (Head Master, D: Baskerville), 
— of which can also be obtained of the Secretary 

ove. 


(Q) UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
Session 1867-68. 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the P rT of OCTOBER NEXT, will be held in 
the College an EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION and for 
SCHOLARSHIPS, v: 

Eight Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. each, and Forty- 
six Junior Scholarships, varying in value from 201. to 251 bh ; 
to Fifteen of which First Year's Students are eligible. 

For yan mag and further information, apply to the Regis- 
trar of the College. 

Signed by Onis of the President, 
OBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


ade fs Oberon’), 














Rad Cecoma Series, A.D. 1688 to 1800), Exhibition-road, 

a ission to 15th, 6d.; a _ , 1s.: from 

Toth to esdays, 1s. Special Terms for the admission 

of Schools it the Poor uring the last fortnight can be had on 
application. Open from 10 a.m. to7 


ONG ay ACATION. —Gentlemen requiring 

S for the Long vacation are invited to apply to the 

UNIVERSITY SOCIETY a mited), 14, York-street, Covent- 
garden. G. BLENKINSOPP, B.A., Secretary. 


UTORS. —Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Heads 
of Families requiring TUTORS are inyited to apply to the 
UNIVERSITY | SOCLETY (Limited), 14, York-street, Covent- 
garden. Good Masters for Modern dana mn es and Drawi 
G. BLENKINSOPP, B.A., Secretary 


CHOOL, near Town, for GENTLEMEN only, 
bya Married Cle: an of high University distinction, and 
t experience. A few Pupils admitted at reduced terms.— 
.A., Messrs. Courtenay te Croome, 9, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
N ATHEMATICS.—A Senior Wrangler wishes 
to READ MATHEMATICS with A FEW PUPILS, at 
his Rooms.—Apply, by letter only, to M. A. 
Covent-garden. 


BRADFIELD. —ST. ANDREW’S COL- 
LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING. 

For information apply to the Warden at the College, or to the 

morary § ier a J. H. Parresox, Esq., at his Chambers, 

1, Elm-court, Middle Temple, London. 


ANISH and NORWEGIAN. —A Danish 
nie oy A is desirous of giving LESSONS in the above ~ 


gu: nglish Ladies or Gentlemen. References allowed to 
= — poor and Le Pu pile .—Address I. J. N., 33, 














A., 31, Bedford-street, 





ie 











UTOR (RESIDENT or TRAVELLING).— 

A Gentleman of great experience in Private Tuition, 

Cheastenl and Mathematical Scholar, thoroughly conversant with 

he French and Italian ret y es, and with most parts of the 

bo nom y = an ENGAGEMENT in a Gentleman’s Family. 
—Address E. B., 7, University-street, W.C. 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGIN EERING and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER, “ recognized” by 
the Secretary of State for India, offers a thoroughly sound ENG- 
LISH EDUCATION, together with Instruction in the Modern 
Languages and Classics. 
In the Upper Clas: asses particular attention is given to Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Physical Science, and Drawing. 
Each Student and Pupil has a separate sleeping apartment.— 
Apply to the Rev. Artuur Rice, College, Chester. 








A LADY engaged in private teaching wishes 
for PUPILS in Families residing in or near Kensington. 
Besides the more Elementary Lessons, she teaches German and 
French (acquired partly in Germany and France), Music, Latin, 
History, Arithmetic and Algebra, and English Language.— 
Address M. E. M., Rey. J. Martineau’s, 10, Gordon-street, 
London, W.C. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, SWITZERLAND, 

&.—A GENTLEMAN, of good family, Graduate in Arts, 

who speaks French, German and Italian, has travelled Abroad 

and been Tutor to Noblemen’s Sons, is about to visit Paris, 

Switzerland, &c., and is willing to undertake the charge of one 

or more YOUNG MEN for the Vacation.—Apply to A. B., care of 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet street, E.C. 





AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS GREEN, 
FINCHLEY. —The PU PILS of this Establishment will 
RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, September 2. 
+e HELEN TAYLOR. 


N ENGLISH M.A., several years resident 
Fi the suburbs of Lisbon, RECEIVES YOUNG GENTLE- 

who, in addition to a liberal education, may require a 
ae of P ortuguese, or those whose health may need a genial 
and equable climate.—For Circulars apply to Messrs. Triibner, 60, 
Paternoster-row, B.C. 


LADY, whose House is pleasantly situated 
on the Downs, about a Mile from Clifton, would be glad 
to MEET with a Lady and her Daughter, or Two Sisters, 
ScourY SOME ROOMS in it; or Two or Th Chi 
Educate with one little Girl already under her care.—Address 
D. P., Redland, near Bristol. 


Vy ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS.—A choice 
Selection of DRAWINGS, by Members of both the Water- 

Colour Societies, always ON VIEW, at T. M‘LEAN’S New a 

lery, 7, HAYMARKET, next the Theatre. Drawings purch 


GOMOLASTIC. .—A Gentleman who has been 


conducting a First-class School for the last twelve years, 














and has = ys for the Local Examinations, the Army. 
and the Public Schools, DESIRES AN ENGAGEMENT as Head 
M , Vice Principal, Confidential Assistant, or Séere 


The hig! hest References and Tes’ timonials.— Address H. H. 
Wyon's ‘Library, Fulham-road, 8.W. 


aeepeniagte: = of wooD ENGRAVINGS 


Messrs. CASSEL ME nay “e — are prepared to 
DISPOSE OF ELECTROTY PES of upwards of 30,000 Engravings, 
on Miscellaneous Subjects. Impressions may pri 
and other particulars known, on “Pondon, Ec. at theit Works, La 
Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-Hill, mdon, E. 

OTICE.—The ADVOC ATES’ LIBRARY, 
with the exception of the Law Room, will be CLOSED from 
MON par. the 12th, till SATURDAY, the 3ist of August next, 
oy a included. During the above period the Law Hy 
be SHUT at Three, instead of Four o’cloc 











‘Actocates Library, July, 1387. By Order of the Curators. 


. 





PRICE 
Ez 
‘No. 9075. LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1867. pian me 
BETSH,, “ASSOCIATION FOR THE Will close on the 31st instant. O AUTHORS and OTHERS.— The Adverse 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. To NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHI.-| -¥ tiser, whois legible and rapid Writer, 9 sting ramnmariad, 


eciphering indistinct 

undertake the Prepari Revising, or Copying of Manuscript, 
on moderate terms.—Address Q.Z., care 0: Mudie & Sons, 8! 
tioners, 15, Coventry-street, London, W. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman, who has had 

considerable experience in Editing a Dail, uly Pp desires 

an ENGAGEMENT on a DAILY or WEEKLY in WLONDON. 
—Address Atpua, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


IBRARIES CATALOGUED in an efficient 


manner by a Person of thorough experience, possessing the 
necessary Bibliographical and Literary knowledge. Indexes and 
Translations made, and other literary —. zenteres to 
Authors. e best recommendations can be n.—Address 
Bisios, Notes and Queries Office, Wellington- sirect, ‘Strand. 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman 
of many years’ experience on the London and Provost 
Daily and Weekly Press, is now DISENGAGED.—S. L., 3, Potter 
Newton, near Leeds. 


WELSH CLERGYMAN wishes to become 
i a CONTRIBUTOR to an English PERIODICAL. Could 
furnish a Juvenile Magazine with a Series of most interes 
Anecdotes, which have never appeared in English garb. candace 
Cueniccs, Mrs. - Watkins, Castle-street, Brecon, Bouth 'W Wales. 














DITOR. .—A GENTLEMAN, 0 of 1 many years 

Experience on the Daily and W: ely Pao w OPEN to 
an ENGAGEMENT on either class ofl Pa fbr Ww ould accept 
a Sub-Editorship on a leading and influential Daily. The highest 
Testimonials as to Personal Character a Professional Gms ifica- 
tions. — Address Questor, care of J. 8. Cudlipp, Esq., 
Bridge-street. . Blackfria ars. 


REPORTE R. — “WANTED, | a . competent 
REPORTER, for an Old-established Previneel Weekly 
Paper. Satisfactory references required.—A ., Messrs. 
Mitehett & & Co., 12, Red Lion-court, Fleet- re 


O EDITORS.—A known Author, intending 

to reside in Florence during the winter, wishes for an 

En sagement as CORRESPON DE to a Weekly Paper, or to 

su! = TERARY ARTICLE to a Monsiity Magazine.— 
‘Addres 88 oo 5, G , West Bi Pp .W. 


ITERARY.—SPECIMEN ARTICLES for 
a Comic Paper WANTED.—Address B., Adams & Francis, 
59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


L ITEBARY PROPERTY for SALE.—Any 

ntleman of small capital may acquire a fo bport aheus 
tial WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, largely devoted ¥ 
Present returns good: the future highly promising. aioe 
diate purchaser the very lowest sum _ be Caked, Maadress 
R. R. B., 40, Avenue-road, Camberwell, 5. 

















Ned te, HISTORY of NOVA BOOTEA 
and — wy ponBMUD ASS —Mr. 1 MASE Ee. JON 
rey += will be DePY te a ie ‘Hawirax, OVA 


NOTICE.—HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS, 


EGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
i REMOVED from No. 1 to (temporary premises) 
103, HATTON-GARDEN. 


ARTNERSHIP. — To PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, &.—WANTED, a PARTNER, who has 

a good knowledge of the Trade, to relieve the Advertiser of one 
portion of his daily work. A Partner will derive 5001. to a year 
as ‘is share of the profits. He will have a share in a First-class 
old well known, and open to the most 

searching investigation. Amoant to be inves to 3,0001. 
ee in first instance, R. 8. T., 30, Neville-terrace, Hossoey: 
road, 


CIENTIFIC BUSINESS.—TO BE SOLD, 
a the Seopa me. STOCK and WORKING es r one 
of the first OPTICAL, MATHEMATICAL and PHILOSO- 
PHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS out of London, together 

with Lease of ot of the best Shops in the Town. There isa very 
large first-class Retail connexion, and also one for the man 
ture of Models, Scientific and Mechanical Instruments, &c. he 
Business has been established twenty-five years, and is now in full 
pene Principal wishing to retire—Apply, per letter, 
C. 5. ca " as f Henry Greenwood, 2, York- street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 


OINS.—MR. CURT, “Nomismatist and 
CATALOGUER, of forty years’ standing, bes a few fine 

















Gop e of Tarentum, &.; Sitver of Seges oh nus 
Fae 53.), hipolis (141. 108.), Perseus (101.), wees 51. 108.), 
Samos ( (sh » ) Taba, go (8l.), Euthydemus, &. & 
+ Portland s street. 





EEESMERE HOUSE, SYDENHAM. — 
sree AC OSM ere  aR ESN rs 
| aye. ensuing Term will commence on be tt ep September. 


—Apply to 
IM ATRON, COMPANION, or HOUSE. 
KEEPER. The Wi Titow of KS)  erayms: man, age $9, wishes an 


Appointment 
vince, ond Oe Cras inn to Travel, Address O, HS. 


, and would ha 
bare of 3 said would have Debi Exchange-buildings, 


O LITERARY INSTITU’ 

















Season. Terms, a Guinea 
Kerswell Villa, Clephane-r 
TUDIO, and Recep! 


of noble. dimensions,) 
Mr. Busse.t, 26, Soho-square. 





0 LET.—Fot.p 
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TO BOOKSELLERS.—The PROPRIETOR | 

of an Old- — ae First-class BUSINESS wishes to meet 

with a PURCH SR. The Concern has been in the same hands 
many years, ae = only reason for disposal is the Proprietor 
wishes to retire from business. Returns about 13,0001. a year 
(increasing every year). 5,000. to 6,0001. required. Two-thirds in 
cash, and balance by instalments, with security. The above can 
beer’ investigated by any bond side purchaser.—For particulars 
apply ‘to fr. Hotmes, Accountant and Valuer, 48, Paternoster- 








‘ILVORDE, 1 near BRU SSE LS. —The TW oO 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH MENTS, one for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, 
to Families the best instruction in the most extended branches of 


the other for YOUNG LADIES, guaranteeing | 


study, are those of M. Micnmavux Porrae.s, Rue Thérésienne, and | 


301. 


the Ladies Vay per Werrt, Rue de Louvain. Terms, an 
321., including washing and school necessaries. 


from Brussels attending for accomplishments. 


Prospectuses sent free. : Ia 
ORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, BEDFORD- 


BEDE E, 


The SESSION 1867-68 ; a on THURSDAY, October 10. 
The SCHOC wo for Pupils above Seven Years of Age will OPEN 
on THURSDAY, September 26. 
spectuses, an particulars of Scholarships, 
may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, 


JREDFORD CORLBO, 48 
SQUA 
TWO ARNOTT SCHOL: CRSHIPS, giving free admission for 
two years to Five Classes, will be : ded by open Competition 
at the beginning of October. (¢ ‘andic nae 8 are requested to send in 
their Names to the Secretary before Septe pnen 
Particulars may be ob —— a as Yolleg 
EM ARTINE: AU, Hon. Sec. 


FEpucation.— —STREATH: AM COMMON. 
The PRINCIPAL of a long-established, high-class 
LADIES’ FINISHING SCHOOL having removed to a larger 
Residence, receives an increased number of PUPILS. The House 
stands in its own grounds, and overlooks the Common. The 
domestic | ye ee are thoroughly liberal, and under the 
d of the Principals, who are assisted 
reside nt Foreign Governesses. Professors of repute attend 
Terms liberal and inclusive. References to the Clergy 
- parents of Pupils—Address B. D. F., 
Piccadilly. 


USS: AGE HOU ISE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, near the Brimscombe 
Station of the Great Western Railway. 
Head Master: Jown Srpree, M.A,, 
assisted by competent Masters. 

J. Sibree has removed from his previous residence at Stroud to 
Bussage House, which occupies a particularly healthy and bracing 
situation, lofty, but well sheltered. It is surrounded by extensive 
and beautiful grounds, affording most ample space for recreation, 
and commanding the picturesque scenery of the “ Golden Valley.” 
The School-Rooms, Dormitories, 
are spacious, lofty, and well furnished. 

During the past sixteen years, several of J. Sibree’s pupils have, 
on leaving him, matriculated with credit, and some have gra- 
duated with Honours in Arts, Science, Law and Medicine. 

Terms (which include the Course in Classics, Mathematics, 
and the Modern Languages), from 402. to 701. per annum. 


Good references. 


Boarding, &ec., 


Hon. Sec. 








Messrs. Hatchard’s, 





University of London, 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 
WO GRAPHY.- Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1. 1s., the 
Perfect Course of Lessons 


ondon: 20, , Paternoster. row, E. Cc. 





{RAND NAV. AL , REV TEW at SPITHE: AD. 

—PANORAMA of the CHANNEL FLEET, two yards 

long, beautifully ‘oloured. post-free for 7 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE 
& Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garde’ r.C. 


HE L ITTLE MODEL LLE R; How to 

Make a Model Village, 48 Engravings, beautifully coloured, 

st free, for7 see a Village D Winter, 7 stamps; a Model 

‘arm, 7 sti 7 SNK Railway, 7 stamps; a Watering Place, 

7 stamps Field, 7 sti umps.—H. G, Crarke & Co. 2, Gar- 
rick- street, oven - arden, W 


BEITISH and 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, continues to supply Single 
imens and Named Collections of BRITISH SHELLS, in- 
uding most of the rarer kinds. Priced List, 4d. 
lementary and other Collections of FORE IGN SHELLS. 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells ar and Foss 8, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


QTAR and GARTER HOTEL and TAV ERN, 
RICHMOND-HILL. 


anne specious new COFFEE-ROOM 
Applications for sumteeate in the Family Hotel to be made to 
WALLACE, General Manager. 


















FOREIGN SHELLS. 





8 
¢ 














is now OPEN for the 


wes! OF ENGLAND—CORNWALL.— 
FURNISHED HOUSE TO BE LET, near the Town of 
FALMOUTH, for Six Months, or longer, from October next. 
Good accommodation for a Gentleman’s F: amily. Lawn, &c. front- 
ing south ; Greenhouse and Stable. Situation quarter of a mile 

om the Sea, well sheltered, and admirably adapted for a Family 
desiring a mild and equable climate. 

essrs. Pricnarp & Co. 
Morning News Office, 








Falmouth. 


7 + 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sud- 
brooke as ng egg 4 ae Surrey, — Physician, Dr. 
LANE, M./ Univ.,—for the treatment 
i ‘ ee aka - the combined natural agents, 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, 
under Dr. Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


A SIX-INCH EQUATORIAL 
TELESCOPE. 
AFOURINCH ditto _ ditto. 
A THREE-AND-A-HALF-INCH _ ditto 
A THREE-INCH TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 
An ALTITUDE and AZIMUTH ditto. 


she ames Instruments, late the property of Thomas Coventry, 
er A.S., and recently purchased by M. STLUISOR EE, 
OPTICIAN, are now for Sale at his establishment, 88, NEW 
BOND-STREET, where they may be inspected and prices ob- 











ditto. 


The best Masters 


and 49, BEDFORD- | 


| General and Scientific. 


JAINES'S ‘LANC ASHTRE. “Edited by J. | 

HARLAND, F.S.A. New Edition in the press. 2 vols. 

demy 4to. 31. 138. 6d.; large-paper copies, 5/. 5s. Orders should be | 
given immediately to a Bookseller. A limited impression i 


| 


English and Foreign Porcelain, the property of a Gentle- 
man, lately deceased. 
MESSRS. 


printed of both sizes, and the large-paper copies are nearly all olde QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


G. Routledge & Sons, London and New York. 





HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.— 

Surplus Copies of many Recent Works in Histasy, Biogra- 

phy, Travels, Science, and Religion, are now ON LE at 50 

to 75 per cent. under the a <i Cate cama gratis.— 
52, Wi igmore-~ street, Cavend ish-square, W 


OREIGN BOOKS, published in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of Europe. Messrs. 
ASHER & CO. supply, on the most reasonable terms and by 
quickest routes, every description of FOREIGN PUBLIC TONS: 
Selection of the best Works always 
any 











kept in Stock. A well- wx Stock of Oriental Works. 

importations of New Publications from the Continent. 
Catalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 
Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
Jnter den Linden, Berlin; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. 


RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS on SALE.— 


A large and extraordinary Collection of Old English one 
ae Works, of great interest and value. comprising BLAC 
LETTER and other EARLY-PRINTED BOOKS, OLD POETS 
and DRAMATISTS, V¢ ay AGES and_TRAVELS, EARLY 
WOODCUTS and ENGRAVI ,. BIBL i: PRINTS, EM- 
BLEMS, OLD ROMANCES . Facetia, Astrology, &c., will be 
roan fully described, and offered for Sale at moderate prices, in a 

TALOGUE just published, which will be sent post free for 
sees stamps. This Collection consists of several Private Collec- 





mz 





| tions, rece pay: ae including those of A. Dalrymple, Esq., 


‘J. 


| at the Savoy ‘Steam Press, Savoy Street, Strand. 
Dining-Hall and Gymnasium, 


| Engraver on Wood, 


of Norwich, ae. French, Esq., of Bolton, the Rey. J.T. Allen, 
and peo ILLIS & SUTHERAN, Ancient and Modern 
Booksellers, 1am) Strand, 


[HE WHOLE WORKS of HOMER COM- 
PLETE. Translated by Chapman. With Frontispiece 

(circa 1616). Dedicated to the Prince of Wales. Iliad, Odyssey, 

patrechomyomess Epigrams, Hymns, &c, Folio, 1 vol., for 
ALE.—Joun WARNE, Bookseller, St. -Austell. oils 


E. CORNISH, BOOKSELLER, 
has on SALE 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 
133, Oxford-street, London. 


AMPHLET 8, SCIENTIFIC TRACTS, 
Tables, Circulars, &c., quickly and economically PRINTED 
Estimates upon 








P 


application. 


WNGRz AVING on WOOD. —Every description 
4 of Pictorial Work for Publishers, Printers, and Advertisers 
supplied at Moderate Charges, by V. SHEPHERD, Artist and 
2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London, E.C. 


| Estimates, Specimen "Book, and Seale of Prices sent free by post. 


Rent moderate.—Apply to | 
23, Lincoln's Inn-fields, or Mr. Warne, | 











HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
according to thesupply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tues, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus ‘Books offered for Sale at 
reduced prices mi ae —. be had free, on a, 
Bootn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopgson’s, Saunpers & Or.ey’s Unite 
Libraries, 307, Regent- street, near the Polytechnic. 


|» VESTMENTS ON MORTGAGE. 

The CEYLON COMPANY, L LIMITED, are prepared to invest 
money on Mortgage in Cey lon and Mauritius at Colonial rates of 
r orth oa London), with or without the 
Company’s guara t y be arranged. Sums of 5,0002. to 
10,0001. are most convenient t for these investments, for which the 
present time offers a favourable opportunity. 

Applications for particulars to be made at ‘the Office of the Com- 


pany, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London 
By order, R. A. C. A M E RON, Secretary. 

BE RIT ISH BUTTERF LIES.—A few Copies 

of NOEL HUMPHREY’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 

BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the re- 

duced price of 15s., of ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, 


London. It contains he und-coloured Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


BETH MOTHS.—A few Copies of Norn 

HUMPHREY'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vols. in 1, published at 3/. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 
258., of T. J. ALLMAN. 463, New Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Plates of 850 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


OOKBIN DING—in the Monastic, | GrotiEr, 
MATOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by —s — Foreign cere 
SEPH ZAEHN 
BOOKBIN DER TO THE KING OF "HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, , BRYDGES- STREET, COV ENT-GAE GARDEN, W. C. 


nla 




















Sales ‘by ‘Auction | 
Beautiful Drawings by COPLEY FIELDING. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


‘ tioneers of Literary Pro; ‘operty y and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCT has > their House, No. 13, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, August 6, at 1 o'clock 
precieey DRAWINGS iy the late come ol Painter, COPLEY 
NG, from his own Portfolios, and bequeathed by him to 

his Daughter, Miss Emma Fielding; comprising Examples of 
the finest description both as to Colour and Effect—charming 
Sketches from Nature, in Sepia—beautifal Compositions in he ia 
and Sketches in Water Colours—some of his fine Paintin, il 
—choice Engravings, including the Works of Sir David V ‘ikiew 
a fine Copy of Icones Principum Doctorum, by and after Vand a 
The value of this beautiful Collection is greatly enhanced 
the circumstance of the Drawings presenting —— views of 
favourite and celebrated spots in England and Scot 

ay be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





tioneers of Lébenesy Pues and Works illustrative 
| Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at voi House, Ne * 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on THUR: DAY, August 8, gj 
1 o’clock precisely, a Collection’ of ENGLISH and FOREIG 
PORCELAIN, Oriental Carvings in Crystal, Jade and Steatite 
pment ome Mosaics, Enamels, and other Objects of Art, the 
perty a Gentleman lately deceased; and a Collection of 
BRIENTAL CHINA, Ornamental Vases, Dinner and Tea 
vices, English Pottery ‘and Porcelain, the property ofaClergyman, 
May be viewed one day prior, and Catalogues had; if b: 
receipt of two stamps. post, on 


Library of a Gentleman, and Medical Library of * the lade late 
Eminent Physician, Dr. BABINGTON. 
MESSRS. 

SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Aue. 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL oy AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 a We 
lington-strect, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August 12, and 
following days, at 1 o'clock” precisely, the LIBR ARY ofa GEN 
TLEMAN; comprising Works in all Classes f Literature, and 
Including ae ees seventh edition, 21 yols,— 
Westwood’s Pa feet sr Sacra—Lord Orford’s Works, 9 vols — 
Saint-Non, Voyage Pittoresque de Naples et Sicile, 5 vols. Hume's 
England, Boydell’s splendid edition, 10 vols.—Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, 5 vols —King Leir, the Play from which Shakspeare 
ook his Story, 1605—Shakspeare’s London Prodigall, 1605— 
Edwards’s Natural pee Birds, with Gleanings, 7 vols— 
Welsh Prayer-Books and Bibles, in black letter—Sweet’s Geran- 
iaces and Cistinex, 6 vols.—Douay Bible and Rhemish Testament, 
3 vols. —Humbo ldt t et Bonpland, Nova Genera ox Species Planta: 
rum, 7 vols.— 1 tions a arge, from 1665 to 
1801, in 79 vols. —Vineent p> Beauvais, Miroir Historial, first 
edition, printed by Verard, 5 vols.— Bourgery, Anatomie de 
YHomme, 8 vols. large paper, ‘with coloured plates—More’s Works 
—Fabian’s Chronicle—Musée Frangais, 4 vols.—Roscoe’s Monan- 
drian Plants—Ariosto, Orlando Para, 153: Po 3 "s Hindu Pan- 
theon—an extensive séries of the Works of T. a - Bewick, with 
480 of the orseina Wood-blocks, cut by those hee Artists— 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 6 vols. in 13, large paper— cme 
oly 1 Plays, various editions, including early ones— Roberts 
ly Land, &c., 6 vols.—the Queen’s Bible, richly {ilustrates with 
hotographs, and splendidly bound, in 2 vols., &c.; to which ig 
Pied the Medical be Be the Hite BENJAMIN GUY 
a an any M.D Oriental Manuscripts, Framed 
D 
May be rrewea two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stamps. 


The Collection of Coins and Medals of JOHN LEN. SAY, 
Esq., of Cork. 
MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, bocce & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary rty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL Ae at their House, No. 13, Wel- 
on WEDNESDAY, August 14, and 
Yelock precisely, the ee << 
COINS and aides of JOUN LINDSAY, Esq., of Cork; 
sisting of Greek, » Early British, Anglo- Siaxon, English, 
Scotch, and Irish, in Copper, Silv 4 and Gold—among which will 
be found some Highly Interesting and Rare Pieces in each Series 
—Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior; and Catalogues had, if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


Cellar of Choice Old — held as Security to cover 
n Advance. 


\' ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors west of pee ee (late 22, Fleet-street), 
will SELL by AUCTION, on TUE August 6, at 1 o’cloc 
precisely, a CELLAR of VALUABLE AY in ES, held as security 
to cover an advance ; comprising Sherries, Ports, Clarets, Cham- 
pagnes, Sparkling Moselle, Hock, and several Quarter Casks of 
excellent Sherry and Port. 
Samples and Catalogues may be had. 
NV ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, eight doors west of Somerset House (late 22, Fleet-street), 
will SELL , AUCTION, on FRIDAY, augue 9, at 1 o’cloe " 




















Relenot ig Valuable COLLECTION of V VATER - COLOUR 
DRAWINGS and OIL PAINTINGS, many direct from tne 
Studios of the Artists, including choice Examples by 

Bentley Hunt, W. Rowbotham 
Buckley Leitch, W. L. Salmon 
Castermele Mauve’ Stephanoff 

Cox, D. Melville Tayler, F. 
Cruikshank Minot Taylor, C. 
Dewint Nieman Ten Kate 

Farrier Powell hn ald = 
Goodall, R.A. Prout, 8 Wh 

Hall, G. L Pyne, J. B. WwW iiliams, Haynes 
Hardy Richardson Wright, 


and other eminent Artists. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Highly Interesting, Important, and Rare Books. 


i\' ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, w.c. 
(west side), on be sb AY, August 6, and "following aay, a Collec- 
tion of SCARCE and CURIOUS BOOKS, Early Typography, 
English and Foreign; including some of the ‘Productions of John 
Faust, W. Caxton, Machlinia, Wynkyn de Worde, R. Toman 
P. Treveris, W. Pow Hereforde, T. Raynalde, H. Wrkob 
R. Caley, J. Tisdale. W. Soplaud, T. East, T. Berthelet, W. Hill, 
Gualti jer, R. Stoughton, John Daye, ‘Scoloker, Seres, Wyer, 
Godfrey, W olfe, Petit, Cawood, T. Marshe, Rastell, &¢.—Voy: 
and Travels—Works relating to America, &c. —Purchas, his 
Pilgrimes, 5 vols., a remarkably large and fine copy, with two 
cancelled jeaves, unknown in any other copy—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
3 vols. in 2, large paper, and another Copy on small paper— 
Ramusio, Navigationi et Visge 3 vols. original editions 
Herrara, Historia General de jas Indias, 4 vols.—Oviedo, 
Historia General de las Indias, 4 vols.—Navarette, Coleccion de 
los Viages, 5 vols.—Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, 
with the rare Map—Jobson’s Golden Trade—Thevenot’s Voyages, 
first edition, complete, &c.—Curious Old English and American 
Ballads — Shakespeare’s aati, Histories, an ragedies, 
Fourth Edition, an unamally lage le ag ee 's Entire Works, 
1532—Milto! Lost, first edition—Sit 
Thomas Mores 7 i We ary | Rare Psalterium, the first 
Book printed i sia—! m Hors, Liturgical Works, &¢.— 
a Folio Micsal, ‘splendidly iy illuminated Versions of the Scriptures 
Sanggy Illustrations and Early Theol “5 ical Treatises. by Jo! 
rasmus, John 4 


Bishe a 2 Bisbor Hooper, hey Joye, John Knox 
ner, 1s ho} 00) . 
Nowell P. Nycoolls, B. Ochine, William Tyndale, J. Veron, John 
cliffe, 
yon Catalogues on receipt of two stamps, 
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4 ap Church Organ, Two Buterpeons, Piano- 
a Harmoniums, and Musical Instruments of all 
‘kinds. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

M by sO RS ot thelr —— iF area ioayp are, a Cc. 

TH D gust 8, and following day, a large 

ret SCHION of MUSIC’ and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ofall kinds. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 

a ee - 

The Valuable Musical and eet Copyrights of 

Mr. ROPHINO LAC 


NESSRS. PUTTICK & mnepncat will SELL 
by AUCTION, as their House, 47, Leicester-square, V 
(west si side), on THURSDAY, August 8, the V: a ve NSTC. AG 
we DRAMATIC COPYRIGHTS of | Mr. ACY ; 
oy the following Popular Works: . a oe Pan A 
Lavinia | (Léocadie), Brahma and Zulaima (Les Bayadéres), Bronze 
Horse, Corinna (Fiorello) — Rossini’s Cinderella (Cenerentola), 
Lady of the Lake, Israelites in Egypt (Mosé), Barber of Seville, 
Turkish Lovers (Il Turco)—Verdi’s Nabuco—} falévy’s Guido and 
Ginevra—Mercadante’s Eloisa (Giuramento)—Boieldieu’s Falken- 
stein (Marguerite) ; and the successful Dramas: The House on 
the Bridge of Notre Dame, Doing my Uncle, and Alice W ingold. 
Catalogues as above. 





Grand Church Organ, 3 Manuals, 31 Stops. 


pean. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by Avorie at_their House, 47, Leloester-equare, W.c. 
west side), on RIDAY, August 9, at 3 o'clock, a GRAND 
CHURCH ORGAN. perfectly new, built by Messrs. King & Co., 
consisting of Great Org: an, Swell Organ, and Choir Organ, together 
$1 Stops, and offering an ‘unusual opportunity for any Church or 
Public Institution of soquiting an instrument of unusual com- 
pleteness and beauty of to 
Full particulars i in Catalogue, as above. 


Library of the late Rev. JOSEPH ALLPORT, Rector 
of Sutton-on-Trent, de. 


h ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
feest, side), on MONDAY, August 12; and four following days, 
the LIBRARY of the late Rev. JOSEPH ALLPORT, and 
another COLLECTION ; comprising Benedictine Editions of the 
Fathers (Ambrose, Athanasius, Augustin, , Chrysostom, 
Gregory Maguus, Hilary, &.), and many other important Theo- 
logical Books in Foreign Languages—the ceca of English 
Pivines and Puritan Authors—some fine Books of Prints and 
Picture Galleries—Two Library Clocks—a few Lots of Engravings, 
Music, and meer aneous Articles 
Jatalogues on re coins of two stamps. 














English ang Foreign Books—large Collection of Books 
illustrated by Bewick—Cruikshankiana—Scarce Tracts by 
Daniel Defoe—Books and Tracts relating to the University 
of Oxford, de. 


Ese. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
i by owittge ay 3 their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
vest side), EARL AUGUST, an interesting COLLECTION 
of BOOKS, as — 


Catalogues will shortly be issued. 


Important Sale of Optical Goods. 
i R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great re Agr King-street, Covent-garden, 
m THURSDAY ane FRIDAY, August 8th and 9th, at half- 
ast 12 precisely each day, the Valuable STOCK of OPTICAL 
NSTRU MENTS Cia to Mr. J. KING, of BRISTOL, con- 
sisting of Telescopes. Air Pumps, Barometers, Thermometers, 
Opera and Race Glasses, Drawing Instruments ; Gold, Silver and 
Steel Eye-glasses and Spectacles ; Magic Lanterns and Slides ; : 
Stereoscopes and ditto, &c. &. 

tg ay had." iewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
ogues ha 


(PRAVELL JING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 

LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S 
Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveys of the West Coast and 
Islands, the Railways completed and in progress, and an Index 
of easy reference to 9,700 — onthe Map. Price, in a Pocket- 
Case, 78. 6d.; or in Sheets 
“A map which has cee potting like a rival in any map of 
the country previously published. For completeness, accuracy, 
and finish, it is per! bck. Not a turnpike or carriage road, or 
Ray footpath throughout the length and breadth of "the 
as but wot a representative here in double and single black 
nes.” —Scotsr 
The princinal ae in KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 
are published separately, uniformly with the above, in Pocket- 
Case, with Indexes to each M ap, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of one Sheet, 
and 8s. for Maps of Two Sheets. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 1s. ; by post, 13 stamps, 


N a NEW METHOD of TREATING 
DEAFNESS, by applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous 
Membrane of the Eustachian ae ak and Drum of the Ear. By 
EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. an R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear 
Infirmary, Sackville- ‘street. 
John eames & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


TOMKINS’ INSTITUTES OF ROMAN LAW. 
This day is published, be I. royal 8vo. (to be completed in three 
arts), 128. cloth, 


HE INSTITUTES of the ROMAN LAW. 
Part I., containing the Sources of the Roman Law and its 
External History till the Decline of the Eastern and Western 
Empires. By FREDERICK TOMKINS, M.A. D.C.L., Barrister- 
at-Law, of Lincoln's Inn. 
London : Butterworths, 7 A > Fissbete -street, Her Majesty’s Law 
lishers. 


BAINBRIDGE ON pe EDITION. 
Just published, 8vo. 30s. cloth, 


A TREATISE on the LAW of MINES and 
MINERALS. By WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE, Esq. F.G.S., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, es arefully 
revised, and much enlarged by Additional Matter relating to 
Richts of W ay and Water and other Mining Easements; the 
onstruction of Leases; Cost Book and General Partnerships ; 
Injuries from Undermining and Inundations, Barriers and Work- 
ing out of Bounds, and Disputes with Workmen. With an Ap- 
— of Forms and Customs, and a Glossary of English Mining 


"Scan: Butterworths, 7. Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law — 
Publishers, 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF 


OLIVE LASBURY, 
10, PARK-STREET, BRISTOL, 
Now on Sale at the NETT CASH PRICES affixed. 
The whole are in good condition, and warranted perfect. 


ALISON’S heme 4 of Europe, 20 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, clean, 21. 1 

ALL the YEAR “ROUND, Sen 14 vols. royal 
8vo. publisher’s cloth, 32s. (cos' 

BAMPTON LECTU RE ‘SERMONS, a complete 
set to 1866, including fre one Just published by Rev. H. P. 
Liddon, 87 vols. 8vo., of which Vols. 1 to 65 are in nice fresh 
a calf gilt, uniform, equal to new, and the other 22 vols. 


ean in boa oth, 
BARRINGTON’S S (Sir J.) Historic Memoirs + 


ba mig apes See | — of the Union, Portraits, &e., 
8. royal 4 


BIOGRAPHIA. ‘BRITANNICA, best ie 
large paper copy, 7 vols. royal folio, calf, scarce on lage) paper, 


BOSWELL’S bg of Johnaen, original ollie, 
Plates, &c., 10 vols. 12mo. cloth 

REPORTS of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Ist to 31st Meeting (1861), wanting 4 vols., 26 vols. 8vo. boards, 
a clean set, 51. 53. (cost above 201.) 

BYRO pied —— and Life, by Moore, 17 vols. 
12mo. clo 

CAMDEN: Sy Britannia, by Gough and Mishals, 
Plates, 4 vols. royal folio, good copy, half russia, 4’. 

CENTURIA M TAGDEB RGENSIS, first po 
—_ —— 13 vols. in 7, folio, fine copy, hogekin a sao 

CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, published under 
es direction of the Master of the Rolls, 58 vols. royal 8yo. 

half morocco, uncut, good as new, 161. 168. (cost 291.) 

CODEX BEZ A, ed. Kipling, 2 vols. atlas folio, 
russia, very neat, 37. 38. Cantab. 1793 

Only 250 Copies printed. 

COWPER’S Works and Life, by Southey, 15 vols. 
12mo. cloth, 288s. | | 
DAVID, Antiquités d HERCULANEUM, 

nearly 1, 400 Plates, fine impressions, with Descriptions, 12 
vols. in 6, 4to. half russia, uncut, 31. 16s. Paris, 1780—1803 
DRAKE’S History and Antiquities of York, 
Plates, folio, mor. extra, gilt edges, 52. 53. 
DUGDALE'S Monasticon Anglicanum, by Caley, 


ang —_— Bandinel, Plates, 8 vols. folio. half — — 
gilt, 16) 


DU whey S Ecclesiastical Eiisteny one the First ‘Six: 
n Centuries, 7 vols. folio, calf neat, 1696 

ENCYC LOPASDIA METROPOLITANA, com- 

plete. with the very copious Index, about 600 Plates, 20 vols. 


a. strongly half bound roan, cloth sides, 8l. 8s. A Subscri- 
ber’s copy, and cost 681. 


FAVINE’S Theater of Honour and Knighthood, 
12 Plates of Arms, thick folio, fine copy, calf, 328. 

FIELDING’s (Henry) Works, with Life, 10 vole, 
8vo. calf gilt, very good set, 37. 33. 

FREHERI Rerum Glermenionress Sloriptores, 
editio tertia, ed. Struvius, 3 vols. folio, calf, very = oe 

FULLER'S Worthies of England, 2 vols. 4to. 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, complete set, 
from its Commencement in 1731 to Dec. 1862, 212 vols. 8vo., all 
bound, or half bound. calf neat, not uniform, but all are 
lettered, and none of the vols. cut close, 201. 

GILBERT'S History of Cornwall, complete, 3 vols. 
4to. half calf, very neat, good copy, 51. 

GILPIN’S Works on the Picturesque, 12 vols. 
8vo. half calf extra, handsome set, 31. 38. 7 

GOLII insioen, Arabico- Latinum, thick folio, calf 
gilt, good copy, 21. 2s. 

GRANGER and NOBLE’S Biographical His- 
tory of England, 7 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat set, 188. 

GROSE’S Antiquarian and Picturesque Works, 
complete, viz., England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland. Mili- 
tary Antiquities, Dover Castle, &c. full of Plates, 15 vols. 4to. 
ears Dg! Es whole russia, bands, marbled edges, contents 


GUILLIM'S Heraldry, best edition, folio, calf 
HAMILTON, Scholia Italize Picture, an original 


o y, with very fine | _—, of the 40 sige * atlas folio, 
calf, very neat, 2. — 1773 

HO RSET ELD's History of Sussex, Plates, 3 2 vols. 
a ME 4to. half roan, uncut, 31. 3: 1835 

HUME and Snmollett’s ‘Histo of England, 
Scholey’s fine large-t; vee veer yi neh Bewick’s Cuts, 16 vols. 
8vo. newly bound, half calf extra, 

INGRAM’S Memorials of “Oxford, large-paper 
copy, with india proof — 3 vols. 4to. morocco, gilt edges, 

genuine original copy, 3l. 

Jol HNSON’S Dictionary, first edition, 2 thick 
vols. folio, calf, with the 8vo. Pamphlet veg Proposals 
fora Dictionary addressed to Lord Chesterfield, 

JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGR APHICAL 
SOCIETY of London. to 1863 with Index, 
33 vols. 8vo. a oes copy, clean, in = original Parts, 
51. 10s. (cost nearly 201 


KENNETT'S Historical Register and Chronicle, 
thick folio, boards, uncut, rare in this state, 11 163. 1744 

KINGLAKE'S ene of the Crimea, 2 = 
8vo. half calf extra, 

LODGE'S Portraits and Memoirs of Thesteions 
Personages — tae Britain, 12 vols. imperial 8vo. half morocco, 
very neat, a riber’s copy, 51. (cost 30 guineas). 

MASKELL'S § Selected Centuries of Books, ona 


8yo. half morocco, uncut, rare, 368. 








Olive Lasbury’s List of Books—continued. 


MILTON'S Prose Works, by Birch, and Poetical 
Works. Ri Newton, Plates, 5 vols. 4to. old calf neat, 30s. 
MORERI, Grand Dictionnaire — best 
ay 10 vols. folio, old French calf, gilt, 31. 108. 
8, 1759 


MORRIS’ Birds and Eggs, full of ecliuned Plates, 


ph ein vols. royal 8vo. nicely whole bound vellum, an original copy, 


Bigravings from the Pictures in the NATIONAL 
GALLE Y, with Descripticns,a subscriber's copy complete in 
7 thin portfolios, atlas folio, — very fine ‘agomenes of 
the Plates, 37. 38. (pub. at 14l. 1 831—40 

NEALE’S Views of the Seats of tihisaen and 
Gentlemen in England, Wales, Scotland, &c., both Series com- 
plete, large-paper CoRys india proof Plates, 11 vols. ~ m alf 
morocco, very neat, 8-29 


The NEWGATE CALEND AR, by 


Knapp and Beléwin, Plates, 4 thick vols. 8vo. cles mn copy, 
neatly bound, 12. 1810 


POPE’S Works, with Notes by Warburton, and 


= ae of Homer, Plates, 20 vols. 8vo. calf silt, very 


760 
POULLAIN GALLERY.—Cabinet de Poullain, 
brilliant impressions of the Plates, royal 4to. old French calf 
YNES gilt edges, 2. 188. ris, 1781 
P S History of the Royal Residences of 
Windsor Castle, St. James’s Palace, Carlton House, &¢., 100 
finely Coloured Plates, in imitation of the Original Dr. ‘awings, 
large-paper copy, 3 vols. folio, half calf gilt, very neat, 51. 
Very few Copies printed on Large Paper, and published 
at 36 Guineas in boards. 


The RACING CALENDAR from 1778 to 1815, 
38 vols. 12mo. calf, very neat, 26s. 

RICHARDSON’S Old English Mansions, the 
uy — Bea, 4 vols. royal folio, half morocco, 61. 63. (pub. 


RICHARDSON’ S Works, by Mangin, 19 vols. 
small 8vo. newly bound, half morocco, 31. 10s. 
RICHARDSON’S English Dictionary, Picker- 
ing’s Edition, 2 vols. 4to. haif calf neat, 21. 2s. 
SANFORD'S Great Governing Families of Eng- 
land, 2 vols. 8vo. half calf extra, 20s. 1865 
SHAKSPEARE, with variorum Notes, edited 


by Boswell, best edition, 21 vols. 8vo. half calf, very oeat 
Contents lettered, 51. 182 


STATUTES at LARGE from 1839 to 1857, 


| * i 4to. boards, clean, best edition, 32. 16s. (pub. at 


STEPHANI Thesaurus Lingue Greem, ed. Valpy, 


a subscriber's copy, complete in 39 Parts, folio, 368. (cost 
39 guineas). 


-— S Works, best edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 
ood copy, calf gilt, 25s. 1819 

STEVENS is) (Mrs. ) Devotional Comments, com- 
plete in 20 vols. 8vo. boards, 21. 2. 

STRICKLAND’S Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land, 12 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 2l. 16s. (pub. at 61. 6.). 

SUICERI Thesaurus, best edition, 2 vols. folio, 
calf neat, 21. 16s. mst. 1723 

TAYLOR'S (Bp. Jeremy) Works, by Bp. Heber, 
15 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, very neat, 31. 108. 

The TURNER GALLERY of Pictures, 50 large 


and beautiful plates, folio. half morocco, gilt edges, a sub- 
scriber's copy, Gy 5s. (cost 101.) 


TURNER’S (T. Hudson) Domestic Architecture 
of the Middie Ages, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21, 5a. 
I'S Views in Rome, 240 Plates of the prin 


cipal Buildings, Gardens, and Ruins in Rome, 2 vols. oblon 
folio, half russia, very neat, 21. 10s. 


WALPOLE’S Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, 


by / gas impressions of the Portraits, 5 vols. Sve. calf neat, 


WATERLAND'S Works, complete, with Index, 
ee copy, 12 vols. royal 8vo. half calf extra, very 
scarce, 


babe te og Christian Library, 50 vols. 12mo. 
old calf, 
DIGBY V WYATT'S Art of Illuminating, choice 


octateat on copys in numbers, very searce in this state, 21. 108. 
cost 


BENTLEY’ S MISCELLANY, complete to Dec. 
1866, 60 vols., of which vols. 1 to 52 are in half calf, very neat 
and fresh, quite clean, with all the Plates by Cruickshank, 
&e., and the last 8 vols. clean in numbers, 127. 10. 


BLACK WOOD'S Magazine, complete to Dee. 
1862, 92 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat, all newly bound, 151. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY Magazine, complete 

I a. 1863, 63 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat, very nice set, 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, to No. 252, April, 
1866, except the Indexes, 17 vols. half bound, rest in Nos. 4l. 

The 3 vols. of Index to Edin. Keview, 2/. 

The NATIONAL REVIEW, complete set to 
April, 1864, in 36 thick numbers, 362 

QUARTERLY KEVIEW, to No. 235, July, 
1365, except the Indexes, 37 vols. half bound, rest in Nos. 31. 10s. 

LEECH'S Large Sketches—HUNTING Sub- 
jects, 11 fine large | Plates, highly Coloured in imitation of the 


Original Paintings. - mounted on cardboard, a subscriber's 
set, 6l. (cost 111. 11s. 


— Ditto, SPORTS ond PASTIMES 8. 10 highly- 
Plates. d, ot. 5s. (cost 100. 108.) 








OIL PAINTING. —A Large e “end very Fine 
MARINE OIL PAINTING, by W. ot WILLIAMSON, 1864. 
Subject: a Breezy Day off the Coast, with the Cliffs, Stes amer, 
Fishing Boats (said to be off Dover), size 38 in. high by 59 in. 
wide, exclusive of the handsome gilt frame, 40l. 


A Pretty DRAWING by David Cox, 101. 10s. 





Outve Lasspury, 10, Park-street, Bristol. 
Catalogues gratis,—August, 1867. 
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[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLYV., 
is published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 
I. NEW PARIS. 


II. CORNISH ANTIQUITIES. 

III. MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO. 

IV. THE NEW COURTS OF LAW. 

V. MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 

VI. CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
VIL AGRICULTURAL GANGS. 
VIII. HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 

IX. THE CHURCH AND HER CURATES. 

X. REFORM ESSAYISTS. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, 

a ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. XCIV., for AUGUST. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

I. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By ag on Mrs. Norton. 
Chap. 64.—Through the 
» 65.—The kB, =. of God. 
» 66.—Gertrude has a new Trouble. 


»» 67.—Lorimer writes about Kenneth. 
ss 68.—Traces of James Frere. | 
» 69.—James avers is recognized by another 





Perso. 
70.—Ailie Surprised. 
II. The PROPHET of CULTUR By Henry Sidgwick, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dee rides 
Ill. ore ares ESSAY on some of the CHARACTER- 
S of REYNOLDS as a PAINTER. By Francis 


TY. SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author 
of ‘ Ravenshoe,’ ‘ The Hillyars and _ Burtons,’ &. 
Chap. 54.—The Princess’s Talism 
ss 55.—The Colonel rides away into the Darkness. 
» 56.—The Battle of Palestro 
° or Sunt Lachrymze Rerum. 
V. LIFE at THEBES. By Lady Duff-Gordon 
VI. The OLD BARDIC POETRY. By William Barnes, B.D. 
VII. ESSAYS at ODD TIMES. By Robert Haynes Cave, M.A. 
15.—Of Men whom the World has loved. 
VIII. SHOOTING NIAGARA: and AFTER? 
Macmillan & Co. London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 8! Stations. 








On the 1st of August, Second Series, No. 98, price 1s. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents :—The Interests involved in Pharmaceutical_ Legis- 
lation~ Methylated Spirit Licence—The British and London 

harmacopeias Compared, for the Use of Prescribers—A Chemi- 
eal and Physiological Examination of the Root of Hemlock, 
Conium ma m—On the Sublimation of the Alkaloids—The 
Codex and the British Pharmacopwia—The Opium, Scammony, 
and r—% of the British Pharmacopwia—Abstracts and Glean- 
ings fro’ ish and Foreign Journals, in Botany, Materia 
Medica, rand Therapeutics—Preliminary Reports of the Madras 
and Bombay Cinchona Commissions—Pharmaceutical Legisla- 
tion— Poisoning by Strychnine. 


London: John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 
REVIEW, for AUGUST, being No. 46 of the UNITED 
a SERIES, is THIS DAY published price 5s., and contains: 
The Preservation 7 Amendment of 'Prial by Jury. By George 
Sumend. —2. Martia w.—3. Parliamentary Reform.—4. Genea- 
cal Books as Helps ved Law.—5. Colonial Legislative Bodies.— 
lade v. Slade.—7. County Court Amendment.—8. Health Legis- 
fedlen. —9. The Shedden Case.—10. Marriages of British Subjects 
in Foreign Countries.—Notices of New Books.—Events of the 
Quarter, &c. 


London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, 
Publish 


mE AR T-J OU R 
AND THE 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 





Her Majesty’s Law 








NAL 


With the APRIL Number of the ART- JOURNAL appeared, 
without increase in the ree of that Por yular and bes ae lly- 
illustrated Periodical, the FIRST P Ane ae — aso ATED 
CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNIV SAL IBITION, 
dedicated, by pea to the + adh r the tak who has 
been ciously pleased to express personally to the editor, Mr. 
8. C. Hall, F.S.A., his most unqualified approbation of its plan 
and execution, h number is illustrated with upwards of One 


Each 


Hundred highly-finished Engravings on Wood, by the first artists; 
and thea — ication will be continued in every month’s issue of 
the ART-JOURNAL of the present year and of a portion of the 
ne: 


— 

Besides these En: ravings. forming a permanent record of the 
Paris Universal Exhibition, the AR-J OURNAL gives with each 
number two large das Hnavaviten, after celebrated Pictures ; 
Articles on Fine Art, illustrated with wood engravings ; Obituary 
Notices of ists ; Criticisms on Art Literature and Productions; ; 
and all the Art-Gossip of the Day, &c. 

The Part for AUGUST, now ready, price 28. 6d., contains 
Engravings of Cabinet W: ‘ork, Jewellery, Glass, Lace, Shawls, 
Silks, Feasdate, Carpets, Clocks, Piz anofortes, &c. 

LINE ep ey *The Novice,’ after Horsley, 
R.A. ; II. _— Reading the Chronicles . p Rm 4) 
after H. ONL A 


LITERARY cemmnaunrscatn— Tee Glass—Domestic and 
Decorative, by George Wallis ; The Lace and Embroidery, by Mrs. 
poy Palliser; Adaptations from the Antique, by Rev. C. poate, 

; The Knights: of the Middle Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A 
Hicatéated; Historic Devices and Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, 
Siasteaseas Rembrandt’s Etchings ; Obituary of Horatio M‘Cul- 
loch, .; Art-Gossip and Not abilia ; &e. 


lent’ Virtue & Co. 26, lvy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


LARGE HOTEL for NEW YORK.— 

—— BUILDER of THIS WEEK—4d., or by post_5d. 

: Fine View and Particulars of the “Proposed Large 

Hotel in “New York—Some Recollections of the Fleet River, with 
Illust trations—The Castle of Argues, Normandy, with Plan— 
+. dale—Reform of the Night Watchman—Com- 

ere for Cottages—A Puzzle in the Names of some 
Mae e Public Health—Pictures Bought—and many 

caer Papers.—i, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Newsmen. 











HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ 
JOURNAL for AUGUST. Price 1s. With large Plate 
Engraving of * Coupled A Sal Engines with Inclined Cylinders,’ 
and Twenty-five Woodcu 
Original Articles on The Paris Exhibition—French Civil Engi- 
neering ; Robinson’s Visit to the Creusot Works; On Some Points 
of Practice in Iron Founding; The Royal Agricultural Society at 
Bury-St.-Edmunds ; Coin and Coining; The Richardson Process ; 
etn in the Atmosphere; Krupp’s Cast-Steel Works at 


Recent Patents: Furnaces or Fireplaces and Firebars—Jam 
Robertson ; Raising and oe Heavy Bodies—J. Henry John 
son ; Safety Lamps—Evan 

Law Reports, Reviews of Books. Mechanic’ 's Library, Correspond- 
—_ gs rma Monthly Notes, List of Patents, &c. 

pion aternoster-row ; Editors’ Offices (Office 
for Patents), 47, oof’ s Inn-fields, London. 


UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No, 416, for AUGUST, price 28. 6d. 
Contents. 


1. Household Tales of the | 5. The Tenants of Malory. 
- gamed and Hunga- | 6. A eee in Robe de 


ns. mbre. 
2. Never--for Eve | 7, Tera _Plunket's Life and 
3. The Scotch Reform pau. | 
4, Sketches in Stockhol: | 


_ Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


Published every Friday, price 4d., with Supplement gratis, 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS, edited by Wm. 

CROOKES, F.R.S., No. 400, for ” august 2. Contents :— 

Notes on some Compounds of Palladium—Petroleum as Fuel— 

Manufacture of Nickel—On the Inactive Condition of Solid 

py te a es of the Waste Products of the Manufacture 
al Gas—Special Reports of the Paris Exhibition—Academy 

of Sciences — Foreign Science—Royal Institution—On the Abeors- 

tion of Gases by Metals—C hemical Notices from Foreign Sources 

iscellaneous. 'y Scientific Press 

—Notes and Seon -deenens to Correspondents, &c. Subscrip- 

tion per annum, lJ. 1s. 8¢.—London: 1, Wine Office-court, Fleet- 


street, E.C. 
VHE CHEMICAL NEWS and JOURNAL 
of PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—The first copies of the American 
Reprint of the CHEMICAL NEWS have come to hand, together 
with private advices from the Publishers, who guarantee an 
American circulation of 10,000 copies per month. When to this 
is added the large circulation already secured in the United King- 
dom and the Continent, it will be evident that, as a means of 
securing publicity for discoveries in Chemistry and Physical Sci- 
ence, the CHEMICAL NEWS is unrivalled. 


AUGUST NUMBER OF 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contents. 
CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS, in their RELATION to the 
STATE and to PUBLIC TAXATION. By Thomas Hare. 
THEODORE PARKER. By Moncure D. Conway. 
MACBETH and LADY MACBETH. By P. W. Clayden. 
LEGAL ETIQUETTE. By Albert V. Dicey. 
SIR CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Capes. 
ay a ROSE. Chaps. XXVII.—XXIX. By G. J. Whyte 


The LAW of TRADE COMBINATIONS in 
Francis D. Longe. 

Mr. FROUDE on the SCIENCE of HISTORY. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CRITICAL NOTICES :—Kennedy’s Remar ef Fictions of the 
Irish Celts,’ by Henry Stuart Fagan ; ‘A Week in a French 
Country House,’ by M. Meredith ; Churchill's ‘Life of Abdel 
Kader,” by Robert Giffen; Erckmann-Chitrian’s ‘ Histoire 
d’un Homme du Peuple,’ by Sir David Wedderburn, Bart.; 
* La Lyre Francaise,’ “by the Editor. 














FRANCE. By 
By the Editor. 


THE ROMANCE of a GARRET: a Tale of 

London Life. By SYDNEY WHITING, Author of ‘ Heli- 
ondé; or, Adventures in the Sun,’ ‘ The Memoirs of a Stomach,’ 
&c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2le. 


DERCY’S WIFE: 


a Story. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


OHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE : 


By B. H. Bee. 


a Tale of 
e Hopshire and the Antilles. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 218 [Now ready. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


C A SSELL’S ENGLISH EDITION OF 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 
WITH 
G. DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Now publishing in Montuty Parts at Sevenpence. 


“Tt is in every respect a handsomer and better. ging than the 
original edition published by Messrs. Hachette 


”* Bookseller. 
Cas assell, Petter & Galpin, Lt Ludgate-hill, London; and New York. 





HAVET "$1 F RENCH METHOD. 
24th Thousand, 400 crown S8vo. pages, 5s. 6d. 


T AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Conversa- 
tions, Exercises, Extracts from Standard Writers, Dic- 


tionary of the Words and Idioms, &c. 
London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Hachette & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. 


Just published, in cloth boards, with MAP of West Py renees, 
price 28. 6d. 


PEEP AT THE PYRENEES. 

4 By A PEDESTRIAN. 

London Review. — An agreeable little book.” 

Globe.— A pleasant vade mecum.” 

Star.—‘* Very vivacious, entertaining, and useful. P 

Sun.—“ “A lively and re -ad: vble little volume.’ 

Sunday Times.—** A gossiping and pleasantly written account.” 

rentish hie races ple —‘“*A very interesting little book.” 

Insurance Record. An admirably written little rs 

Photographic News. A valuable and pleasant guic 

United Service Mag. Serviceable to the pedestrian capecially; - 

Public Opinion.—* As a guide-book, especially to pedestrians, it 
will be incomparably useful.” 

Oxford Times.—* Written in a clear, straightforward, manly 


style.” 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 















Now ready, in post 8vyo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 


HIRTY YEARS in a MINING DISTRICT, 
é sep eetetias and the Candle v. Lamp and Trades- Unions. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row, 





Just published, in royal 16mo. price One Shilling, 


VENTS of ENGLAND in RHYME; or, a 
ae ae ie the — t=. y of English History, Sen 


London: ede Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready Price 58. in crown 8vo. uniform with ‘ conte ’ 
*and ‘ Extraits Choisis’ by the same Edito: » Racin 


ONTES et CRITIQUES FRANCAIS, 


Recueillis des Auteurs Moderne. Selected from the 
Writings of Victor Hugo, A. E. Saint-Hilaire, C. Ste. 
Beuve, and H. Taine, and edited by ELIZABETH M. SEW, ELL, 
Author of ‘ Amy Herbert, 

London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. with Portrait, price 5s. 


OEMS, ,inclading Tales, Ballads, and Songs, 
By ROBERT WHITE, Author of the ‘EF 
Battle of” at &e. ee 
“Mr. White's poems envi oy word of encoura 
they are natural and unpretendin; ” 1 a 
London: pol and Co. 
Kelso: J. and J. H. Rutherfurd. 





Just published, inl vol. ‘Bre. price 128. cloth, 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498; 
being a History of the Fellow-work of JOHN COLET. 
gRAehus, and THOMAS MORE. By FREDERIC SEE- 


“ Mr. Seebohm’s faithfulness to his authorities is beyond all 
praise, and his style pleasant and admirably lucid.” 
Jontem; Review. 
“Mr. Seebohm shows an excellent capacity for appreciating 
calmly and impartially the value and bearing of these religious 
movements.” Westminster Revie 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price lis. cloth, 


ECOND SERIES of ESSAYS on RELIGION 
and Rendig ny ad By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited 
by Archbishop MANNIN 
las of the Essays. 

Eeopeseel Address, Session 1866-7._ By a es Manning. 

n Intellectual Po Power and Man’s Perret —_ 7 
So of Uncontrolled Intellect. G. Ward, Ph.D. 
On the —— and Seneneees of the Catholic Church in Eng- 

land. By F. Oakeley, M.A 

Christianity in relation’to Civil Society. By E. Luce: 
On “ apy of Christianity. By Albany 7. Christie, 





On some Events Ereparatory to the English Reformation. By 
H. W. Wilberforce, M 

——— 0! Rapture. By cies peanning. 

Church an Edmund Sheridan Purce! 

Certain Sacrificial Words used by St. Paul. 
Patterson, M.A. 


London : : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THE REV. 


Sere N oe ree 


~ 


B . Monsignor 


H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS S NEW LATIN 
DELECTUS. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, 
L for the use of Schools ; adapted throughout with We 
to the Public School La “ay Primer. By the Rev. HENRY MUs- 
GRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


“The name of Mr. Wilkins is 
a sufficient guarantee of the 
value of this little treatise, 
which, however, is intrinsically yetseen. Mr. Wilkins has very 
80 good, — it requires | no ex- wisely introduced into his notes 
It | short and interesting comments 
purports to be a series of ex- where required on the Latin 
amples, illustrating the several | sentences given for translation, 
sections of that “ar! a and | and he has lost no opportunity 
successful work, e Public | of leading the pupil to take ° 
School Latin Primer. Z ob- pleasure and an interest in his 

ect of the Author has been to work. The clearness of arrange- 
supply beginners with a very ment here adopted, with the 
easy and simple introduction to pithy brevity of the language 
Latin construing, and in this | used, cannot fail to make the 
he has eminently succeeded. | task of learning Latin easier to 
The steps here taken are so gra- beginners than it has heen here- 
dual, and made so easy, that we | tofore.” L m Review. 
cannot conceive any boy of | 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


moderate abilities missing the 
way here set before him in the 
simplest Latin course we have 








NEW WORK BY MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price Eighteenpence, 


NHEALTHY SKIN and HAIR, their 
Prevention and Management ; a Yoouler Treatise on Cuta- 
neous Hygiene. By BALMANNO SQUIRE, M.B. F.LS 
fo rg to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Great Marlborough: 
ree 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, half morocco, demy 4to. size, price 31. 138. 6d. 
with ‘upwards of 500 beautiful Illustrations, 
HE THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 


WALL, By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
“A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England. 


London: Longmans & Co. Newcastle-on- Tyne: A. Reid. 








Just published, imp. 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5a. 6d. 


R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Et mological, Pronounc- 
ing, and vy renee for the Use of Schools. Abridged from oN 
* Student's “oo by the Author, JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D 
Blackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





Imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 138. 


R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT’S DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, a 


peeing. gad Explanatory, for the Use of Colleges and advanc 
2 y JOHN OGI VIE, LL.D. With about 300 Wood 
zs. 


Blackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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MUDIEBWS SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


MANY COPIES of each of the following BOOKS are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 
THE EARLY YEARS OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


Lire oF Proresson Aytoun, by Theodore Martin 
New America, by W. Hepworth Dixon 

Jesse’s MEMOIRS OF GEORGE THE THIRD 

Tue Reien or Law, by the Duke of Argyll 

A Story oF Doom, by Jean Ingelow 

Lire oF THE Rev. Ds. Marsa, by his Daughter 
Kinestgy’s LEcTURES ON THE ANCIEN REGIME 
TyNDALL’s LECTURES ON SouND 

A New VOLUME or PogMs BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 
STUDIES IN THE GosPELS, by Archbishop Trench 
CuRIST AND CHRISTENDOM, by Professor Plumptre 
Do CHAILLU’s TRAVELS IN ASHANGO-LAND 
MapaGascaR Revisited, by Rev. W. Ellis 

Tue SEVEN Weeks’ Wak, by Lieut. Hozier 
BgREELEY’S ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY 
ARCHZOLOGICAL PAPERS ON OLD LonpDon 

Fine ART, CHIEFLY CoNTEMPORARY, by Rossetti 
Tae DANvgeRS Parers, by Miss Yonge 

MosGRAVE’s Nooks AND CORNERS OF OLD FRANCE 
Lire oF CaRL Ritter, by W. L. Gage 

Far ABOVE RUBIES ARTINGALE CASTLE 

Toe PYRENEES, by Henry Blackburn 

Bistk TEACHINGS IN NaTouRE, by Ilugh Macmillan 
Hair RounD tHE Wokr_p, by Viscount Pollington 
MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY 

BosH's PILGRIMAGE To EASTERN SHRINES 
WARRIORS OF THE CiviL Wars, by Sir Edward Cust 
THe Lonpon Streets, by Mark Lemon 

Dr. HopGkin’s TRAVELS IN Morocco 

Lavy HERBER?T’s IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN 

WELD’s RESIDENCE IN FLORENCE 

Two MARRIAGES Mr. WyyyAkp's WARD 
BgsEDICITB, by Dr. Chaplin Child 

Taz DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN ALGERIA 

Tae Conquerors or Inp1a, by Sir E. Sullivan 
DALLAS’s Essays ON THE SCIENCE OF CRITICISM 
Froupe’s REIGN OF ELIZABETH 

Lorp’s NATURALIST IN VANCOUVER ISLAND 

Ecce Devs; with Notes on ‘Ecce Homo’ 

Ur tHe Country, by the Hon. Emily Eden 
BAaker’s JOURNEY TO THE ALBERT NYANZA 
SERMONS ON THE LoRD’s SurreER, by J. Ll. Davies 
NAPLES AND SICILY UNDER THE Bourboss 

Essays ON ReForM, by Various Writers 

THe SToRyY OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE 
SoMERFORD Priory——On THE HEIGHTS 

THE TALLANTS OF BartoN——ALEC'S BRIDE 

THE FoREST AND THE FIELD, by the Old Shekarry 
May Day, AND OTHER Pogms, by R, W. Emerson 
THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS OF THE 17TH CENTURY 
QUESTIONS FOR A REFORMED PARLIAMENT 
RELIGIOUS Lire in Eyouanp, by Alphonse Esquiros 
JERNINGHAM’s Lire IN A FRENCH CHATEAU 
Sysit’s Seconp Love——Nina BALATKA 

ApA Moore's Story——O.p Court 

A Monta 1Nn Russia, by Edward Dicey 

Row ey’s Story oF THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION 
Tne Lost Tages oF MitEtus, by Lord Lytton 
MEMORIALS OF THE TowER, by Lord de Ros 

Lives OF THE SEVEN BisHops, by Miss Strickland 
REDGRAVE’S CENTURY OF ENGLISH PAINTERS 
LETTERS ON ENGLAND, by Louis Blane 

Liber LiBRoRUM: ITS STRUCTURE AND PoRPOSB 
Tag Story oF THE LIFE OF ALLEN GARDINER 
My Son’s Wire——Tug CLAVERINGS 

DumBLeToN CommMoN——TuHE SEA GULL 

THe Race ror WEALTH——VITTORIA 

Lire or CHARLES Lams, by “‘ Barry Cornwall” 
Dicey’s BATTLE-FIELDS OF 1866 

Von Borckr’s MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR 
PuysicaL Grocrarny, by Professor Ansted 

Tae CLives or BuRcoT——RvpPERtT GODWIN 
Notes oN Fouk-Lore, by William Henderson 
TWELVE MONTHS IN SWEDEN, by Margaret Howitt 
Lire AND DgatH or Jzayng D'Arc, by Harriet Parr 
THe ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD 

A NATURALIST’s RAMBLE TO THE ORCADES 
HaLiipay’s Town axp Countay SKETCHES 
LivINGsToNR’s EXPEDITION TO THE ZAMBESI 
CHARLES TOWNSHEND, by Percy Fitzgerald 

SoctaL Dutigs, by a Man of Business 

Stowe’s History or tHE New TESTAMENT 

Tue Curats’s DiscipLiIns——Tags Waite CockADE 

















Snort Stupigs oN GREAT SuBsEcTs, by J. A. Froude 
Turee EnGiish STaTEsMEN, by Goldwin Smith 

A Book apout Lawyers, by J. C. Jeaffreson 
Essays ON THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 

Tue Hueuenor Famity, by Sarah Tytler 

Tse Last CHRONICLES OF BARSET 

Tue Caristian Lire, by Rev. Emilius Bayley 

On THE BouLevanns, by W. B. Jerrold 

Our NEw Vicar, by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell 
Cuvnca Lirg, by the Author of ‘ Ecclesia Dei’ 
MaGA Papers about Paris, by H. T. Tuckerman 
EccigsiasticaL History, by Rev. J. Stoughton 

A Trip To THE Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne 
AVELING’S MEMORIALS OF THE CLAYTON FAMILY 
LirPE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM HaZLittT 
MEMORANDA OF THE LIFE oF LornD Hapbo 

Lire, Letters, AND SPEECHES OF LoRD PLUNKET 
Houipay Excursions OF A NATURALIST 

A Week IN A Frenca Country House 

In THE YEAR '13——UNTIL THE END 

Tue CoNFEssions OF GERALD EsTcouRT 

Kaye's Lives oF INDIAN OFFICERS 

WANDERINGS IN INDIA, by Dr. A. L. Adams 

BLIND PgoPLE AND THEIR Ways, by Rev. 1 G. Johns 
A History oF Inpia, by J. C. Marshman 

Toe WarTsR oF Lirg, by Rev. Charles Kingsley 
IpoLaTRIES OLD AND NEw, by Rev. Baldwin Brown 
A Book on ANGLING, by Francis Francis 
Hosson’s RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES WATERTON 
Notes on THE CHRISTIAN Lire, by H. R. Reynolds 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PROTESTANT GALLEY SLAVE 
Curist Courch Days——HIpDDEN FIRE 

Tue Lire anp DgEatH oF Jason, by W. Morris 
M‘Lennan’s Memoirs OF THoMAS DRUMMOND 

Tue ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA, by Charles Raikes 
HAnnay’s HisToRY OF A NORMAN HovusgE 

At Home IN THE WILDERNESS, by J. K. Lord 
Dyer’s HisTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF POMPEII 
Intsd Homes anp Intsh Hearts, by Fanny Taylor 
Nignt: A Porm, by George Gilfillan 

Tue Ros Roy on THe BALTIC——GWENDOLINE 
Bovurse’s Lives oF ENGLISH M&RCHANTS 

Hours oF Work AND Ptay, by Frances P. Cobbe 
LADY ADELAIDE’s OATH——SaAINT ALICE 

WI» Lirg IN THE Paciric, by E. H. Lamont 
Sitana: A Mountain Campaicn, by Col. Adye 
Ipots or CLay——E.inor Drypen’s PROBATION 
Tae Acts or THe Deacons, by Dr. Goulburn 
Dasyey’s Lire oF “‘ STONEWALL” JACKSON 
RAcuHEt’s SEcRET——AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE 
Spexcer’s TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 
Lonpon Porms, by Rebert Buchanan 

Tue TotLers oF THE SEA——PAUL’s CoURTSHIP 
Discourses, by A. J. Scott--———Ecce Homo 

A Summer 1n Lesiiz GoLptawalte’s Lirs 
Sunpay AFTERNOONS AT CuuncH, by A. K, H. B. 
Taree PHases oF CuHrisTiAN Love, by Lady Herbert 
Twics For Nests, by R. H. Smith 

LAMARTINE’s BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT MEN 
MACPHERSON’S MEMORIALS OF SERVICE IN INDIA 
Horren’s History oF SIGNBOARDS 

Lorp CoMBERMERE’S CORRESPONDENCE 

WEALTH AND WELFARE GRIFFITH GAUNT 
ARCHIE LoVBLL——THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFP 
Lovg AND Duty——ONLY GEORGE 

KeEnNgDY’s LEGENDARY FicTIONS OF THE CELTS 
Tue Six Cusnions, by Miss Yonge 

SowtyG THE Winp——Lizz1e Lorton 

FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU, by J. H. Bridges 
P.umpTRe’s TRANSLATIONS FROM SOPHOCLES 
Bexnetr’s WINTER IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE 
Lorp Bury’s Exopus oF THE WESTERN NATIONS 
Dr. Hoor’s LIVEs OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 

PEKIN AND THE PEKINGESE, by Dr. Rennie 
Woopsurn Grance, by William Howitt 

A Quiet Nook 1n THE JuRA, by John Ruffini 

A JouRNAL or A Home Lirg, by Miss Sewell 

A Lapy’s GLIMPSE OF BOHEMIA 

MOonTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE Wast. New Vol. 
Crisr’s RICHMOND AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
MEMORIALS OF THE LATE ROBERT HENDERSON 
Our or Harness, by Dr. Guthrie 

SEEBOHM’S OxForD REFORMERS OF 1498 

Tue InFLuENce oF Ligut, by Dr. Forbes Winslow 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Compiled under the Direction of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 








Bampton LECTURES, 1856, by the Rev. H. P. Liddon 
Voices OF THE PRoruets, by Dr. Vaughan 
Davip THE KiNG, by Dr. Krummacher 

ORVILLE CoLLecE, by Mrs. Henry Wood 

A WaALEING Tour ROUND IRELAND 

THE Story OF WALDEMAR Krovye’s Youta 

THE RoMANCE OF A GARRET——GEMMA 
MEMORIALS OF THE TAYLOR FAMILY 

Guizot’s Last Days oF Louis PHILIPPE 
ARNOLD’s Stupy oF Cettic LITERATURE 

A PEgP AT THE PYRENEES, by a Pedestrian 

A HIGHLAND PanrisH, by Dr. Macleod 

AUSTRALIA AS IT Is, by a Clergyman 

A Tour IN IceLanp, by C. W. Shepherd 

Our FatHer’s Business, by Dr. Guthrie 

THe Worps oF Curist, by Dr. Vaughan 
Watson’s REASONING POWER IN ANIMALS 
SUNSHINE AND Ssowegrs, by Andrew Steinmitz 
MAUDSLEY’s PHYSIOLOGY OF THE MIND 

Spinprirt, by Sir J. Noel Paton 

SapbatH Cuimes, by W. Morley Punshon 

THE WiLpD EvEeruant, by Sir Emerson Tennent 
RovcH Norss, by an Old Soldier 

Bouzacott’s Mission Lire 1n THE PAciFIc 

Music In 1Ts ART Mysterizs, by Dr. Wylde 

Tue Herogs or CRAMPTON——NO MaAn’s FRIEND 
DEALINGS WITH THE FatiriEs, by George Macdonald 
ConsTANCE RIVERS——BgGG’D aT CouRT 

THE CABINET SECRET——BRIARS AND THORNS 
THe Mystery or GrowtTH, by Rev. Edward White 
TALLACK’Ss MEMOIR OF THOMAS SHILLITO 

Tue Keys or St. Peter, by Ernest de Bunsen 
Waicut’s MEMOIR OF GENERAL OGLETHORPE 
UnsrokeNn SerMoxS, by George Macdonald 

A Woman’s ConressioN——NODDEBO PARSONAGE 
Beke’s BRITISH CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA 

Great HAREFIELD——BEECHENHURST 

FERRIER’S LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
ENGLAND AND CHRISTENDOM, by Dr. Manning 
Lorp Sgaton’s REGIMENT aT WATERLOO 

Hitu’s TRAVELS IN Eoypt anp SYRIA " 

THE Peart or PARABLEs, by Dr. Hamilton 
Burritt’s Mission OF GREAT SUFFERINGS 
Ritter’s COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE 
TRAVELLING IN Spain, by Henry Blackburn 

Tue Brrps or MippiEsex, by J. E. Harting 

Dg Pressensé’s LirE OF JESUS 

Diary oF THE Ricut Hon. WILLIAM WINDHAY 
Schoo, Lire at WINCHESTER COLLEGE 

Wess IN THE Way——Is 1T A Biot? 

TURKEY AND THE CRIMEAN WAR, by Sir A. Slade 
FAREWELL CounsELs oF A Pastor, by Dr. Goulburn 
A Sone or Itaty, by Algernon Swinburne 
WHEELER’s History OF INDIA 

TurpeEr’s ProverBIAL Poitosopuy. A New Series 
Amone THE Masses, by Rev. D, MacColl 

Tue CHoRIsTER BROTHERS——THE OLD GATEWAY 
Mappen’s Spas OF BELGIUM AND GERMANY 
Cotorapo: A Summer Trip, by Bayard Taylor 
Trene’s REPENTANCE——THE WHITE LIE 

Woop’s Currositigs OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
Tue Littte Kinapom, by Jean Macé 
Hatr-Hovurs with THe Best Le'tER WRITBRS 
Porms oF Wit anp Humour, by Oliver W. Holmes 
Tue RETURN OF THE Guanps, by Sir F. H. Doyle 
Sairting Winps, by R. M. Ballantyne 

VicneTTs Biocraratss, by Bessie Rayner Parkes 
Doctor AUSTIN’s GUESTS. OLD TRINITY 

THE JOURNAL OF A WAITING GENTLEWOMAN 
MITCHELL’s BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT SOLDIERS 
THe Para Drama, by Thomas Hornblower Gill 
HERSCHEL’S FAMILIAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
Lgstiz TYRRELL——Lk&yYToN HALL 

NORWAY AND ITs Pgopie, by Rev. J. Bowden 
Tae PettysHAMS——TuHeE Hovse or RocuFrort 
EnGuisH Deer Parks, by E. P. Shirley 

Tue Game Birps or Norway, by L. Lloyd 
Wauite's Lire oF SWEDENBORG 

Tue Book or THE Hann, by A. R. Craig 
TweL_veE YEARS IN NEW ZEALAND, by Mrs. Thomson 
A Gotpen Heart, by Tom Hood 

AMONG THB SQUIREKELS, by Mrs. Denison 

By THE SEA SHORE, by Madame de Gasparin 
From SOUTHAMPTON TO QUEENSLAND. 





PIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage frze on application. 


The Second Edition of the AUGUST LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale is now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. This List contains more than One Thousand separate Works of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest 


current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—_—»— 
IMMEDIATELY. 
CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER;; including Incidents of Devil-Fishing. Wild-Cat, 
| and Bear Hunting, &c. By the Hon. WM. ELLIOTT. 
Yost 8vo. 


VOLCAN OES and EARTHQUAKES. 


ZURCHAR and MARGOLLE. From the French, by 
tke Translator of ‘The Heavens.’ In crown 8yo. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? A New 


and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8yo. with an Illustration 
by M. E. Edwards. Price 6s 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. By| 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘ Kissing the 
Rod,’ &. New and Cheaper Edition. In crown vo. 63. 


NOW READY. 
The LAST DAYS of the REIGN 


of LOUIS THILEEED, and the REVOLUTION of 1848. By 
M. GUIZOT. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

Prenat with information, with personal anecdotes, with | 
weighty observations on men and affairs. Upon the Spanish 
marriages M. Guizot is highly interesting. The book, indeed, 
is full of secret letters from envoys, judgments on individus als, 
and gossipy details about great events.” —Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES | 


ofthe UPPER TEN THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 


LAND. By an ENGLISHMAN. In large post 8vo. with 
Map, 108. 6d. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. The Fifth Volume (completing the Pre- 
Reformation Period). In demy 8yo. 168. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. Prince Leopold, and, by Her Majesty's 
permission, entitled 


The PRINCE'S SHAKESPEARE. A 


Selection of the Plays of Shakespeare, carefully Expurgated 
and Annotated, for the Use of Families and Schools. B the 
Re UNCAN a M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambri ol. I. crown Svo. price 6s... containing 
‘The Merchant of enice,’ ‘Julius Cocsar,” and ‘ Macbeth.’ 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD 


ESTCOURT. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. In3 vols, 
£500 REWARD. 3 vols. 
CHRIST CHURCH DAYS. 


2 vols. 
MOUNT CARMEL: a Story of Modern 
English Life. 1 vol. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP 


asa FLOWER. 2 vols. 


MAY and SEPTEMBER. By the Hon. 
FREDERICK WALPOLE. 3 vols. 
Also, preparing for publication, 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 8% 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. 





The HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. MOMM- 
N. Translated under the sanction and revision of the 
ag jaeace his latest Corrections, by the Rev. W. 


PITT DICKSON. With an Introduction by Dr. eae 
Crown a Mgrs I, and II., 2ls.; Vol. I1I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV. 
(in two parts), 16. 


A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENG- 
ne are and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION ARY. By 
NGE. Vol. I. English-Latin, 9s. 6d.; Vol. II. Latin- 
English 78. 6d.; or the whole Work complete, bk bound 

in roan, price 15s. 


YONGE'S P. VIRGILII MARONIS 


BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, et ZNEIS. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIF- 


TEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Mara- 
org tg Waterloo. Fifteenth Edition. Demy 8y0. with Pla Ans, 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE 


and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Ni 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. ™ _ 





RicHarpD Beytiry, Publisher in Ordinary to 


Her Majesty. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY. 





The HUGUENOT FAMILY. By 


RAT TYTLER, Author of ‘CITOYENNE JACQU 


LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georgiana 
M. CRAIK, Author of ‘ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,’ &c. 2 vols. 


“ There are charming traits of character in this book—much of 
the pochentinre is perfect. The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell 
and ‘rank Arnold is drawn with wonderful skill.”—Spectator. 

“A very charming tale, such as few will read without pleasure.” 
server. 

“This novel is a fresh, charming story of domestic life in which 
the reader will find perfect pleasure. LeslieJTyrre!l is a creation 
of great merit. High-spirited,  Senerans, indly, true-hearted, 
she compels attention. Frank Arnold and = “other chara eters 
| in the book are also very well drawn. The of the novel is 

admirable. It is a pure story of home life, anit the taste must 
indeed be vitiated which does not — 
sparkling pages genuine interest.”—Sta 


’ 
‘The CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By 

Mrs. EILOART. 3 vols. 

“A very good novel. The a has contrived a most dra- 
matic plot, and she has developed it with much ingenuity and 
cleverness. Nor is itin the action of the story alone that reason 
is found to praise the authoress, She has taken great pains with 
| the delineations of all her characters, and in some of them she 
| has been markedly successful. Mrs. Eiloart writes vigorously, 

| and with a keen sense of humour.”—Star. 





in its freshly-written, 


|ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of 
* St. Olave’s,’ ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ &c. 3 vols. 


*** Alec’s Bride’ is a charming book, and posssanes the advan- 
tages of being written in good English. *_ Atheneum. 


, 
IRENE’S REPENTANCE. By 

CHRISTIAN EYRE. 2 vols. 

“A very pleasant story. It is well told, and there is a healthy 
tone throughout. Irene herself is so natural and charming, that 
Mr. Cunningham will be the envy of all unmarried male readers.” 

Atheneum 


The CABINET SECRET. By Leigh 
SPENCER. 3 vols. 


“A story of no small interest, and characterized by no ordinary 
ability.”—Post. 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE. Second 


Epition. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly pleasant novel. Noone can help liking the book 
for the whole spirit of it is fresh, simple and healthy, and the story 
never flags in interest from the first page to the last.”—Spectator. 


CONSTANCE RIVERS. By Lady 
BARRETT LENNARD. Seconp Epition. 3 vols. 
“This book is full of genius, and contains many pirikingly 


beautiful passages. It well deserves to find readers.”— Time. 
A WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace 
RAMSAY. 3 vols. (Next week. 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES 
of HOWGLEN. By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A. Forming 
the New Volume of HURST & BL —— ETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 5s. bound and Illustrate: 

“No account of this book would give any idea of x profound 

interest that pervades it from the first page to the las a 

Atheneum. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS; 


COMPRISING 

fom a 's Nature and Human Hothies 3 New. _ BY the Author 
atur 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Sie and aoe Cross. By 
Eliot Warburto: Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Studies from Life. By th 
A_Woman’s Thoughts abent Author of ‘ John — “ 





hn Halifax. 
The V: alley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 


Women. By the Author of Grandmother's Mon 

‘John Halifax.’ J son’s Bookabout Doctors. 

dam Graeme. By Mrs. Oli- No Church. 

phant. A Mistress and Maid. By the 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 


Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 


ife for a Life. By the i irs. Norton 
Author of ‘ John Halifex.’ | Les Misérables. By V. Hugo. 
ie Hunt’s Old Court Sub- Bephens’y ry. By Miss 
Margaret and ry | Betdcemnelte. ite Of | Edward Irving. By Mrs, 
Sam Slick’s Old _ 


Darien. By E. wa ar arton. | | ste Fy ave 
Burke’s Family Romance. Sam Sick? ’s American Hamour. 
7 mere of Norlaw. By Mrs. Ieee 's Mistake. th 


Copan Author of ‘ John Hz wife? 
The nglishwoman ~ July. | Alec Forbes. By George Mac 
Life of Jeanne d’Alb Donald, M.A. 


estate sitieatbonn 3 Sates in this Library have Bet been of 





uality—many give information while they entert: 
‘Examiner. 





NEW WORKS, 


—_— &—_ 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW AR. 


NOLD. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Inven- 


tion. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redelyfie.’ 
Crown 8vo. antique binding, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 
“As pretty a story as any that her pen has given us for some 
time past.”—Atheneum. 

“Tf this small volume does not take the mind captive at once 
we cannot but believe it will be recurred to many a time with ip: 
creasing pleasure, and that it most certainly adds another laure} 
to the many laurels already won by its accomplished authoress,.” 

iterary Churchman. 


A SHILLING BOOK of WORDS 


from the POETS. Selected for the Use of Parochial} 
—— and Libraries by C. M. VAUGHAN. 18mo, 
cloth. 


A SHILLING BOOK of GOLDEN 


DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and General 
Readers. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Re dclyffe,’ 
18mo. cloth. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES.” 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected 


and arranged, with } Notes by GUSTAVE MASSON, 
French Master at Harrow School. With Portrait of 
BE&RANGER, engraved by JEENS, 18mo. cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 

“* Admirably edited. ....This yolume will be welcome to all who 
are studying the French langus age, and to all who know it, and 
desire to possess a collection of the best ee of the French 
lyric muse.”—Birmingham Daily Gaeette 


SOCIAL DUTIES: considered with 


Reference to the Organization of Effort in Works of 
Benevolence and Public Utility. By a MAN OF 
BUSINESS. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

** A good little book upon an important topic.”—Pall Mall Gaz. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: 


PYM, CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lec- 
tures on the Political History of England. By — 
WIN SMITH. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 6d 


The ANCIEN REGIME, as it ex- 


isted on the Continent before the French Revolution, 
Three Lectures. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


7 ‘a 7 TQ? - a a 
The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its 
rere and its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, 
F.C.S. F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the Times, 
with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign 
of 1866. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 

“A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the 
events he describes, and posses sing unusual opportunities for 
verifying and correcting firs: by conver- 
sations with prominent actors in the great drama, the author has 
succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with 
interest by many civilians, and profit by all military men.” 








“‘Mr. Hozier added to the pets of military operations, 
and of languages, which he had proved himself to possess, a ready 
and skilful pen, = excellent faculties of observation and de- 
scription. . .All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events of the 
war—and he saw a large share A erie describes in clear and 

viy! id language.”—Saturday Revi 
“A brilliant example of atone: * military histories which are 
peculiarly the product of our day.”—London Review 
“The merits of the whole book are those of i 
correctness, which is no small praise for such a wor! 
Illustrated London News. 


GLOBE ATLAS OF EUROPE. 


Uniform in Size with Macmillan’s 


Globe Series, containing 48 Coloured Maps, Plans of 
London and Paris, and a copious Index, strongly bound 
in half nforocco, with flexible back, price 9s. 


NOTICE.—This Aruas includes all the Countries of Euro 
a series of Forty-eight Maps, drawn on the same scale, wit b- 
Alphabetical Index to the situation of more than 10,000 places; 
and the relation of the various Maps and Countries to each other 
is defined in a general Key-map. The volume is small enough for 
a traveller’s wallet or for a place on the writing table. 

The identity of scale in all the Maps facilitates the comparison 
of extent and distance, and conveys a just impression of the mag- 
nitude of different countries. The size suffices to show the Pro- 
vincial Divisions, the Railways and Main Roads, the Principal 
Rivers and Mountain Ranges. As a book it can be opened without 

the inconvenience which attends the use of a folding 

Pians of Loxvon and Paris are added, on sca ales eutticiently 
enlarged to designate the streets and public buildings. 


“Volumes so complete and accurate as the ‘ Globe Atlas’ can 
scarcely fail to become popular handbooks in the study of history 
eographical knowledge....It is simply the best thing of bo 
kind we have seen, equally ‘suitable for the knapsack and t 
precedence as a high class 


mpartiality and 


reading-table, and certain to take 
school book. ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘ 


Macmintan & Co, London. 
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LITERATURE 
The Early Years of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Direc- 
tion of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieut.- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
A few hours after death had taken from us the 
late Prince Consort, the writer of these lines 
redicted (in these columns) that his eminent 
yirtues would cause him to be remembered in 
future times as Albert the Good. The term was 
echoed on many sides; and.a few months later 
it received poetic sanction, with renewed pub- 
licity, in the Laureate’s fresh and noble dedica- 
tion of his ‘Idylls of the King. Hence, the 
phrase passed into literature and into con- 
yersation ; so that it is now current, not 
oly wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
put, by happy consent of minds, in every 
uarter of the globe. Men who never saw 
e Prince, who use strange idioms, who owe 
his family no homage, feel, from what they 
have heard and read, the peculiar fitness 
of this title. It is not easy to express the 
character of a man of great abilities and wide 
attainments by a single word. The Prince, as 
every one knows, had many striking qualities 
and accomplishments, some of which lay on 
the surface and were visible to every eye. He 
was learned, wise, sagacious ; he was temperate, 
frugal, unsophisticated; he was something of 
an oratog, more of an artist, much of a musi- 
cian, In physique, too, he was a man among 
men. His form was graceful, his face handsome, 
hisexpression noble. How, then, could a single 
word be made to express either the mass of 
his character or the aspect of his person? Still, 
when every point about the Prince had been 
watched and weighed—the charm of his man- 
ner, the culture of his mind—every point which 
struck a beholder and observer most, in one 
who presented so many sides, there remained 
a tuling thought—a capital issue — forcing 
itself through every detail of the excellencies 
which he shared with others ; and that was the 
incomparable beauty of his character. When 
he was gone from among us, and the living 
light by which we had learnt to live was 
quenched, men felt how much there had been 
of a “daily beauty in his life,” beyond even 
what the world of cynics and courtiers had 
been able to understand. Hence the feeling 
which prompted and accepted the word that 
sums up the undying glories of the Prince— 
Albert the Good. 
: In judging of men and women who have to 
ve 
In the fierce light that beats upon a throne, 
we should try to get, in lieu of the chastening 
elects of actual time and distance, the advantage 
to our vision of a true moral perspective. No 
grand emotion should be seen too near. Even 
when the passion we would scan is of the com- 
monest sort, it is unjust, as all fair judges know, 
to look at it in the light of common life. The 
world is too much with us. We have a thou- 
sand wants and fancies which disturb our 
or of appreciating other people’s greatness. 
at is close upon us is apt to take colour 
from the medium through which we see it. 
A milkmaid’s woes appeal to our sympathies 
better in poetry than in fact, because the forms 
of poetry are uncommon, and the vehicle by 
which the story is presented throws the subject 
into that moral distance from the reader's 
point of view which permits him to judge 
the whole as a whole, and with little re- 
ference to himself and his own desires. We 
Want the mellowing air of time and space in 
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which to read such a story as that of Queen 
Victoria and her cousin. When Victoria shall 
have become to her people what Elizabeth is— 
the chief light of her age, the central point of 
human interest in her reign,—when all the trifles 
of our generation are dispersed into air, and only 
the great realities are left in recollection, 
the tale of her love, her happiness, her loss, her 
sorrow, will be the favourite theme of all poets 
and story-tellers. Faith that knows no limits, 
constancy that clings like life, are not of every 
day. Our nobler passions are for noble uses. 
And what will the poets and novelists of a 
coming generation who shall take this theme 
for tale and idyl have to tell? They will 
draw the picture of a young fatherless girl, 
called, while still in her teens, to occupy the 
greatest throne in the world, who had to 
take her place in the midst of a proud society, 
torn by contending factions, with no support 
from her nearest kinsmen, who looked upon 
her as a rival and an obstacle to theirambition. 
They will have to paint her grandeur and her 
loneliness in a station which allows no sharer 
and no friend. They will describe the blue-eyed 
Saxon prince—so bright, so winsome, so affec- 
tionate—who had been born and trained, as it 
were, to be the guide and companion of that fair 
girl in her lofty sphere, if only the two young 
people could be brought to see and love each 
other with perfect hearts. Then will come, in 
due succession of line on line, the story of their 
mutual flame, their innocent courtship, chastened 
by the girl’s high rank ; their married love, their 
happy issue, in which the nation, like the 
family, rejoiced; their years of domestic bliss, 
broken at length, with a sudden snap, in the 
very noontide of their married joy. Then will 
come the pathetic sequel of a sorrow which 
knew no change, which drew itself away from 
the haunts of men, which laid down most of 
the trappings, and much of the enjoyment, of 
royal state, which gave up all the pomps and 
vanities of the world,—not in old age, when the 
blood might have been cold and the brain 
sere, but in the full flush of life, when the tides 
of emotion were yet running high and fresh,— 
to nurse in solitude a deep and tender sentiment 
of personal faith. The millions who will fondly 
dwell upon this story of a human heart will 
treat with scorn those cynics and seekers who, 
in our day, fail to see the beauty of a life which 
exalts human nature above fashionable society, 
and raises the Woman high above the Queen. 


Some materials for such a story will be found 
in the volume which its heroine has been good 
enough to give the world, under the title of 
‘The Early Years of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort.’ Many letters from the Prince, 
many notes by the Queen, enrich its pages. 





King Leopold contributes his recollections. 
| Some of the Prince’s schoolfellows, tutors and 
companions also send their scraps. From all 
| these sources we get the facts and colours for a 
| perfect picture of the royal youth. But the work 
|is not without its flaw. To tell the truth, it is 
|a quarry, not a monument; a block of marble, 
| not a living figure. Too many hands have been 
| employed upon it. Too many adjectives are 
used. Onevery pageattempts are made to gildthe 
gold and paint the lily. Colour is laid on thickly 
when the natural hue is perfect. Then, again, 
the reader is too often left in doubt as to who 
is speaking, particularly as to whether it is Her 
Majesty whose voice is heard in either the 
sweetly approving or in the sharply condemning 
line. Altogether, there is much want of art in 
this book. The best parts of it, even in a literary 
point of view, are, beyond comparison, those 
which are avowedly written by the Queen her- 








self, Every note has its own point, its sentence, 


its separate weight. Indeed, in Her Majesty’s 
composition there is very much of the grace, 
the freshness and the power of an unworn pen. 
It is a great pity that the Queen should have 
let the task of writing this memoir pass from 
her own hands, even in “part. The tone is so 
affectionate, so personal, that the book can 
never be classed with such lives of the Prince 
as strangers will hereafter write; men who will 
come to their work in a critical spirit, and 
judge the Prince’s actions by judicial rules, 
This is a book composed in love. No fault is 
hinted, for the writer believes her hero faultless ; 
no shadow dims the portrait, for the painter 
conceives him pure as light. From the (ueen’s 
own point of view, all this is so natural and 
amiable that men will accept it eagerly and 
loyally, as part of a loving story, told in the 
royal mourner’s words. Told by another, the 
story loses half its authority and more than 
half its charm. 

“Albert—using only the name by which he 
was known and endeared to the British people,” 
—these words, we may be sure, are from the 
Queen’s own pen,—was the second son of Duke 
Ernest, of Saxe Coburg Gotha, a descendant of 
those Saxon princes who protected Luther; 
“princes,” to quote what we suppose to be the 
Queen’s own words, “ whose names are immor- 
talized in European history by the stand they 
made in defence of their country’s liberties 
against the encroaching power of the German 
Emperors, as well as by the leading part they 
took in the struggle for the emancipation of the 
human mind from the trammels of Romish 
bigotry and superstition.” Born to a small in- 
heritance of power, the child was also born to 
a wide inheritance of glory, of which the ser- 
vices which his fathers had rendered to the two 
great causes of his country and his race—the 
freedom of Germany and the freedom of Reli- 
gion, were the essential parts. Love of liberty 
and steadfastness in faith were, therefore, the 
historic passions of his house. 

The Prince’s parents were unhappy in their 
lives. Duke Ernest was a man to be pitied in 
many ways. Fora dozen years his lines had 
been cast in most unpleasant places for a Ger- 
man prince,—in the ante-rooms of French mar- 
shals and chamberlains; and his temper was 
soured by these misfortunes. A disappointment 
in love was added to the other miseries of his 
life. A Russian Grand-duchess had been pro- 
mised him, and taken from him; when he 
married his cousin, Louise, after whom our own 
Princess Louise has been named. Louise was 
Prince Albert’s mother, but the father and 
mother were exceedingly unhappy with each 
other. The Queen, writing in 1864, touches with 
tender hand the story of the Duchess of Coburg’s 
sorrowful life: “The Princess is described as 
having been very handsome, though very small ; 
fair, with blue eyes ; and Prince Albert is said to 
have been extremely like her. An old servant 
who had known her for many years told the 
Queen that when she first saw the Prince at 
Coburg, in 1844, she was quite overcome by the 
resemblance to his mother. She was full of 
cleverness and talent; but the marriage was 
not a happy one, and a separation took place 
in 1824, when the young Duchess finally left 
Coburg, and never saw her children again.” She 
died at St. Wendel in 1831, after a long and 
painful illness, in her 32nd year. The Queen 
adds to these few touches: “The Prince never 
forgot her, and spoke with much tenderness 
and sorrow of his poor mother, and was deeply 
affected in reading, after his marriage, the 
accounts of her sad and painful illness. One of 
the first gifts he made to the Queen was a 
little pin he had received from her when a little 
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child. Princess Louise (the Prince’s fourth | 


daughter, and named after her grandmother) is 
said to be like her in the face.” 

Albert was born at Rosenau, a country house 
near Coburg, on the 26th of August, 1819. 
The reigning Emperor of Austria was one of 
his godfathers; the child being christened 
Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel, 
though it was understood that his household 
name was to be Albert. It is notable that 
the two children of Duke Ernest bore the 
same names, Ernest and Albert, as the two 
boys who are the heroes of that famous 
German tale, the ‘Prinzenraub’; a tale cor- 
responding in romantic interest with that 
which relates the murder of our own two princes 
in the Tower of London. When Albert was 
born (with black eyes, his grandmother said, 
though the Queen declares they were blue), 
Ernest was about fourteen months old ; running 
about, as the Duchess says, “like a weasel,” and 
as “cross as a little badger.’ The woman who 
attended Princess Louise in her confinement at 
Rosenau, Madame Siebold, had just returned 
from London, where she had been in waiting 
three months earlier on the Duchess of Kent. 
The Queen does not fail to note, as one of the 
many things suggesting their future union, that 
the Prince and herself had both been born into 
the same attendant’s arms. Born in May, the 
Queen was known in her family as the May- 
flower, a lovely and auspicious name. “ How 
pretty the May Flower will be,” her grand- 
mother writes, ‘ when I see it in a year’s time. 
Siebold cannot sufficiently describe what a dear 
little love it is.” Children are always won- 
derful to their nurses and their mothers. At 


the age of eight months, Louise describes her 
second son as superb and of extraordinary 
beauty. This is very likely to have been the 


case. A portrait of him, drawn when he was 
four years old, is like one of Reynolds’s cherubs. 
He was undoubtedly a forward child; at ten 
months he could walk and talk—a little, per- 
haps; but he never seems to have been strong, 
and his throat and lungs were also extremely 
delicate. Cold chilled him very soon. He suf- 
fered much from croup, from a sort of hysteria, 
and from drowsiness, in those early days. He 
could hardly keep himself awake, and the tears 
would flow unbidden down his cheeks. His tutor 
remarks that he would fall asleep at table, and 
on a window-sill; and in a tiny journal which 
he kept when he was six years old, there is 
some such entry almost every day as “I cried 
about it,’—“then I cried,”—“on the road I 
cried.” 

It was his sad misfortune to live in a divided 
house, and from an early period to have had no 
mother’s eyes about his feet. Even while Louise 
lived under her husband’s roof, it seems doubt- 
.ful whether her influence in the family circle 
was a good one. Councillor Florschiitz, his tutor, 
speaks with scant respect of her proceedings as 
a mother. “Endowed,” he writes, long after- 
wards, “with brilliant qualities, handsome, 
clever and witty, possessed of eloquence and 
of a lively and fervid imagination, Duchess 
Louise was wanting in the essential qualifica- 
tions of a mother. She made no attempt to 
conceal that Prince Albert was her favourite 
child. He was handsome, and bore a strong 
resemblance to herself. He was, in fact, her 
pride and glory.” It is something to say that 
the boy was not spoilt in such a house, with 
a doting mother and quarreling sire. 

ty in this early home may have had 
an influence on his life, making him prema- 
turely grave, and giving that tinge of melan- 
choly to his face which many persons found to 
be its highest charm. The Queen remarks that 
“even as a child he showed a great dislike to 








being left in the charge of women.” And her 
testimony on this point is repeated more than 
once. 

As he grew in strength and stature, many 
fine traits of character displayed themselves. 
He became a general favourite with his kins- 
folk and companions. Even in his games, a 
certain nobleness of nature showed itself in the 
pastime. “I had a fight with my brother,” he 
notes in his journal, at the age of six; “ that 


was not right.” Count Arthur Mensdorff, his | h 


cousin, tells an anecdote of a lot of youngsters 
playing at the Rosenau. “Some of us were to 
storm the old ruined tower on the side of the 
castle, which the others were to defend. One of 
us suggested that there was a place at the back 
by which we could get in without being seen, 
and thus capture it without difficulty. Albert 
declared that ‘ this would be most unbecoming 
in a Saxon Knight, who should always attack 
the enemy in front, and so we fought for the 
tower so honestly and vigorously that Albert, 
by mistake, for I was on his side, gave me a 
blow upon the nose, of which I still bear the 
mark.” He was fond of fun, and delighted to 
quiz the old school of German professors. Some 
of his caricatures are said to be very droll. 
Like other boys, he was much addicted to 
plays and proverbs, and dressed his comic parts 
to the very life. He was also fond of practical 
joking; but the joke, says Florschiitz, was not 
always on his side. The Princess Caroline of 
Reuss, knowing that he had a peculiar anti- 
pathy to frogs—“ particularly toads,” adds the 
Queen—paid him off for a pleasantry in his own 
coin. “Amongst other tricks he had played 
her, he had one evening, during a party at the 
Palace, filled the pockets of the cloak left by 
the Princess in the cloak-room with soft cheese; 
and helping assiduously to cloak her at the 
conclusion of the evening, he was delighted 
at the horror with which she threw the cloak 
away and turned upon himself as the perpe- 
trator of the joke. For this the Princess took 
ample revenge, by collecting a basketful of 
frogs at the Rosenau, and having them placed 
unobserved in his bed, to the destruction of 
his night’s rest.” Count Mensdorff reports of 
him that while Albert was still very young, 
his heart was open to all the sufferings and 
wants of poor people. “I saw him one day,” 
writes the Count, “give a beggar something 
by stealth, when he told me not to speak of it; 
‘for when you give to the poor,’ he said, ‘you 
must see that nobody knows of it.” That ring 
is of true metal. 

At the age of twelve, the Prince lost his 
mother, and at the age of thirteen his grand- 
mother, who was also grandmother of the May 
Flower. Duke Ernest married again ; his second 
wife being his niece, the daughter of his sister 
Antoinette. Of the aged and affectionate 
lady who was the common grandmother of 
Queen and Prince, the Queen writes in her 
after-notes: “She had already, at a very early 
period, formed the ardent wish that a marriage 
should one day take place between her beloved 
grandchild Albert and the ‘ Flower of May,’ as 
she loved to call the little Princess Victoria. 
How would her kind, loving, and benevolent 





heart have rejoiced, could she have lived to | 
see the perfect consummation of her wishes in | 
the happiness, too soon, alas! to be cut short, | 
that followed this auspicious union!” The love | 
of this old lady seems to have been highly | 
prized by all her illustrious progeny. Some of | 
our readers will smile at the homely words | 
of endearment by which she describes her | 
grandchildren, so comically unlike the stiff and | 
stately phrases in which exalted persons speak | 
of each other on the stage and in novels. The | 
little Saxon princes are in her letters badgers | 


—— — — = —— —== 
and weasels; the fair English princess is th 
“Tittle monkey,” and her half-sister, Princes, 
Hohenlohe, is the “ big monkey.” 

Attheage of seventeen Albert came to London, 
where for the first time he saw the May Flower 
His first impression of the country and the 
climate was uncomfortable. He was a very bad 
sailor; sea sickness threw him down; and op 
landing in England he suffered from an attack of 
bilious fever. The hours were late, the dinners 
eavy. He could hardly keep himself awake, 
“The climate of this country,” he wrote to hig 
father, “the different way of living, and the 
late hours, do not agree with me... . I had 
many hard battles to fight against sleepiness 
during the late entertainments.” Our late hours 
and heavy dinners were to the last distasteful 
to the Prince. On his marriage, he tried to 
break through the habit, only known in Eng. 
land, of gentlemen sitting at table after the 
ladies retire; but the bad habit was too strong 
for him, and Lord Melbourne told him to le 
things of this kind go as they had always done, 
The cousins liked each other; and all the 
Duchess of Kent’s family were in favour of their 
falling into love. King William and most of 
the English royal family seem to have been 
against this union. William would have pre 
ferred a Dutch prince for his niece, but he Te 
not appear to have used his great authority in 
the affair with any unkindness towards her, 
Meanwhile, the seed had been cast into good 
soil, and the Prince went his way, to study and 
travel, as became a young man of his*rank, 
Only one thing seems to have clouded his 
remembrance of this visit: ‘The journey to 
England,” he writes, “ has given me such‘a dis 
gust of the sea that I do not like even to think 
of it.” Many years elapsed before the Prince 
could put out to sea without suffering from 
this malady. 

He had scarcely gone away before the May 
Flower had, by the death of William, become 
Queen of England. A marriage between the 
young sovereign and the Saxon Prince now be- 
came the gossip of society and of the press. King 
Leopold pressed it on his niece. The Cobug 
kinsfolk also pressed her, with discretion, to 
name the day. The Queen was in no haste; 
indeed, her thought appears to have been that 
she would wait some time—three or four years 
at least—before she surrendered her single and 
lonely state. Nor can we wonder at her change 
of mind, if, in fact, there had been any change. 
The May Flower had come to its blooming 
time, and the light and air of a new life were 
about it. The Princess had become a Queen. 
That grim old palace in Kensington was ex 
changed for a pleasanter home. Pomp and 
gaiety took her eye, and for a moment occupied 
her heart. Public affairs demanded much of 
her time, and the rivalries of parties weighted 
her with care. She had little leisure to think 
of love. Albert became alarmed. Ever since 
he could remember, his people had been telling 
him he would one day marry his powerful 
cousin, and share with her the English throne. 
Leopold sent for him to Brussels, where the 
old King and the young Prince appear to 
have had an anxious consultation. “The 
Queen,” Leopold told his nephew, “had in no 
way altered her mind, but she did not wish 
to marry for some time yet.” Looking back 
upon those days from her present point of view, 
in 1864, the Queen blames herself severely for 
her want of decision on the point. “She thought 
herself,” to quote the confession of her later 
years, “still too young, and also wished the 
Prince to be older when he made his first 
appearance in England. In after years she often 
regretted this decision on her part, and con- 
stantly deplored the consequent delay of her 
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marriage. Had she been engaged to the Prince 
a year sooner than she was, and had she 
married him at least six months earlier, she 
would have escaped many trials and troubles 
of different kinds.” It is easy to guess the 
trouble to which Her Majesty refers in this 
extract. 

ing William, it would seem, had en- 
couraged the idea of a match with Holland 
mainly from his ignorance that his niece 
objected to it. Queen Adelaide, as we learn 
from Her Majesty, told the young Queen that 
if she had gone to her uncle and explained to 
him “that it was her own earnest wish to marry 
her cousin, and that her happiness depended 
on it, he would at once have given up his oppo- 
sition to it, ‘as he was very fond of, and always 
yery kind to, his niece.” We can well believe 
it, for the sailor-king had a very tender heart. 
But the girl hardly knew her own mind fully, 
and she was more disposed to wait for three 
or four years than to hurry on the match. In 
this she was true to the nature of girls, whether 
of lowly or of lofty rank. A woman in love is 
happy in the love itself, while a man is very 
apt to desire a more perfect and substantial 


bliss. A girl is satisfied with her dreams and | 


her affections, and, unless she has some dread of 
losing her lover, is seldom in haste to cut short 
her days of courtship. But to all proposals 
of delay on the Queen’s part, the Prince 
very strongly objected. If he could not help 
himself in the matter, he wished to have from 
her what sounds like some sort of guaranty 
against the young lady’s fancies taking another 
turn. “I am ready,” he told his uncle Leopold, 
"to submit to this delay, if I have only some 
certain assurance to go upon. But if, after 
waiting, perhaps, for three years, I should find 
that the Queen no longer desired the marriage, 
itwould place me in a very ridiculous position, 
and would, to a certain extent, ruin all the 
prospects of my future life.” King Leopold 
saw the force of what the Prince urged, and he 
wrote to Baron Stockmar to protest against this 
kind of delay. “Albert,” he said, “is now passed 
eighteen. If he waits till he is in his twenty- 
first, twenty-second, or twenty-third year, it 
will be impossible for him to begin any new 
career, and his whole life would be marred if 
the Queen should change her mind.” All these 
details are included in these frank avowals. 
The Queen now says she never entertained any 
idea that the delay, which would have squared 
with her own wishes, could have been injurious 
to her cousin, and she afterwards told the 
Prince that she never would or could have 
married any other man. Indeed, we think Her 
Majesty, in her fond affection for the dead, is 
apt to plague her memory with the phantom of 
whimsies which had no existence at the time. 
It is, however, impossible to read her comments 
on this hitch in the marriage without deep 
emotion. “ Nor can the Queen now,” she adds, 


from the heart, which her people will not 
forget :—“A worse school for a young girl, or 
one more detrimental to all natural feelings and 
affections, cannot well be imagined than the 
position of a Queen at eighteen without expe- 
rience and without a husband to guide and 
support her. This the Queen can state from 
painful experience, and she thanks God that 
none of her dear daughters are exposed to 
such danger.” 

At length the young Queen assented to an 
invitation for her lover to come once more 
to England. Ernest and Albert came together ; 
leaving Brussels on the Tuesday and arriving 
at Windsor, without their baggage, on Thurs- 
day. As the two Princes had no clothes with 
them, they could not join the dinner-party, 
but came into the Queen’s apartments later in 
the evening. A very charming family circle was 
at once formed. The young Queen had break- 
fast in her own room; the young Princes went 
out either walking or shooting. When they 
came in, they paid their cousin a visit in her 
apartments; at two o'clock, the Duchess of | 
Kent came over to luncheon; and in the after- | 
noon the whole party rode out together, the 
ladies and gentlemen forming a long cavalcade. 
Things went on in this way for a week, during 
which it now appears that the Queen had been 
toying with her purpose. Nor can we wonder. 
It was not only necessary, in her case, for the 
girl to give up her freedom, as it is called, but she 
had thrust upon her the duty of making the first 
advance; in fact, of proposing to the Prince. 
When she had made up her mind, she told 
Lord Melbourne, her most confidential friend 
and adviser, that she was now ready to take | 
her cousin. “I think it will be well received,” 
said the noble Lord. Next day she sent for the | 
Prince, told him that she loved him, and would | 
marry him if he could agree to unite his | 
future life with hers. “ The Queen herself says 
that the Prince received her offer without any | 
hesitation, and with the warmest demonstration | 





character of the Court. With this view he knew 
that it was not enough that his own conduct 
should be in truth free from reproach; no 
shadow of a shade of suspicion should, by possi- 
bility, attach to it. He knew that, in his position, 
every action would be scanned—not always, 
possibly, in a friendly spirit; that his goings- 
out and his comings-in would be watched, and 
that in every society, however little disposed 
to be censorious, there would always be found 
some prone, were an opening afforded, to 
exaggerate, and even to invent stories against 
him, and to put an uncharitable construction 
on the most innocent acts. He, therefore, from 
the first, laid down strict, not to say severe, 
rules for his own guidance. He imposed a 
degree of restraint and self-denial upon his own 
movements which could not but have been 
irksome had he not been sustained by a sense 
of the advantage which the throne would derive 
from it. He denied himself the pleasure—which 
to one so fond as he was of personally watching 
and inspecting every improvement that was in 
progress would have been very great—of walk- 
ing at will about the town. Wherever he went, 
whether in a carriage or on horseback, he was 
accompanied by his equerry. He paid no visits 
in general society. His visits were to the studio 
of the artist, to museums of art or science, to 
institutions for good and_ benevolent purposes. 
Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, 
could tend to advance the real good of the 
people, there his horses might be seen waiting ; 
never at the door of mere fashion. Scandal 
itself could take no liberty with his name.” 
With what strictness of self-denial the Prince 
carried out these admirable rules of conduct, 
society is well aware. Perhaps he would have 
gained in fleeting favour, at least with certain 
classes, had he been less devoted and con- 
scientious. He was a model gentleman; and 
there are certain people who think that a man 
ofirreproachable conduct must necessarily be a 
bore. We can hardly be wrong in thinking that 


of kindness and affection; and, after a natural | this pregnant passage is from the Queen’s own 
expression of her feeling of happiness, Her , hand :—“There were some, undoubtedly, who 
Majesty adds, in the fervour and sincerity of would gladly have seen his conduct the reverse 
her heart, with the straightforward simplicity | of all this, with whom he would have been 
that marks all the entries in her Journal:! more popular had he shared habitually and 


‘How will I strive to make him feel as little | 
as possible the great sacrifice he has made! | 
I told him it was a great sacrifice on his part, 
but he would not allow it. ...I then told him 
to fetch Ernest, which he did, who congratu- 
lated us both, and seemed very happy. ... He 
told me how perfect his brother was.’” In a 
letter which Her Majesty wrote the same day 
to King Leopold, she says:—“ My mind is 
quite made up, and I told Albert this morning 
of it. The warm affection he showed me on 
learning this gave me great pleasure. He seems 
perfection, and I think that I have the prospect 
of very great happiness before me. I love him 





more than I can say, and shall do everything 





“think without indignation against herself, of |in my power to render this sacrifice (for such 
her wish to keep the Prince waiting for pro- | in my opinion it is)as small as I can. He seems | 
bably three or four years, at the risk of ruining | to have great tact, a very necessary thing in his | 
all his prospects for life, until she might feel | position. These last few days have passed like a | 
inclined to marry! And the Prince has since | dream to me, and I am so much bewildered | 
told her that he came over in 1839 with the | by it all that I know hardly how to write; but | 
intention of telling her that, if she could not | I do feel very happy.” These words were pro- 

then make up her mind, she must understand | phetic of her future life with the lover she had | 
that he could not now wait for a decision, as | chosen for herself. 

he had done at a former period when this| Of the beauty of the Prince’s character, we 
marriage was first talked about. The only | find in this volume many illustrations. In 
excuse the Queen can make for herself is in | lines which bear traces of the Queen’s own 
the fact, that the sudden change from the | hand we have a brief record of the rules of 
secluded life at Kensington to the indepen- | conduct which he adopted in his high and diffi- 
dence of her position as Queen Regnant, at the | cult position. “ From the moment of his estab- 





age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out lishment in the English palace,” we read, “as 
of her mind, which she now most bitterly | the husband of the Queen, his first object was | 
tepents.” She adds the moral, in a few words | to maintain, and, if possible, even raise the 
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indiscriminately in the gaieties of the fashion- 
able world,—had he been a regular attendant 
at the racecourse ;—had he, in short, imitated 
the free lives, and even, it must be said, the 
vices of former generations of the Royal Family. 
But the country generally knew how to esti- 
mate and admire the beauty of domestic life, 
beyond reproach, or the possibility of reproach, 
of which the Queen and he set so noble an 
example. It is this which has been the glory 
and the strength of the throne in our day, and 
which has won for the English Court the love 
and veneration of the British people, and the 
respect of the world. Above all, he has set an 
example for his children, from which they may 
be sure they can never deviate without falling 
in public estimation, and running the risk of 
undoing the work which he has been so instru- 
mental in accomplishing.” Words, whoever 
penned them, full of weight and wisdom. The 
English people are a virtuous and domestic 
people, who have been proud to see the domes- 
tic virtues flourishing in the highest household 
in the land, and glad to trace this noble state 
of things to the pure lives and bright examples 
of the Queen and Prince. 





Essays on Religion and Literature. By Various 
Writers. Edited by Archbishop Manning. 
Second Series. (Longmans & Co.) 


| Tuis title is not, like the last we noticed, 


pseudonymous. Dr. Manning is an archbishop, 
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even per legem terre, which admits Roman 
orders. This series seems to be especially 
addressed to members of his own Church: 
and. it is curious that he should take his true 
title, seeing that he used the name of his pre- 
tended see in the last work we noticed, which 
was more addressed to Protestants. 

These. Essays consist of an Introduction, by 
the Archbishop ; Intellectual Power and Man's 
Perfection; Dangers of Uncontrolled Intellect, 
by Dr. Ward; Mission and Prospects of the 
Catholic Church in England, by Mr. Oakeley ; 
Christianity in relation to Civil Society, by Mr. 
E.. Lucas; Philosophy of Christianity, by Mr. 
A.J. Christie, S.J.; Events Preparatory to the 
English Reformation, by Mr. H.W.Wilberforce; 
Inspiration of Seripture, by the Archbishop ; 
Church and State, by Mr. E. 8. Purcell; Sacri- 
ficial Words used by St. Paul, by Monsignor 
Patterson. 

The occasional volume of Essays, a plan 
inaugurated by the Oxford and Cambridge 
writers, and made famous by what must always 
be the Essays and Reviews, is becoming an 
institution. It gives a pleasant kind of non- 
periodical, which has all the other qualities of 
a journal. In one important point there is a 
difference : the occasional volume is written by 
men banded for a common purpose. In spite 
of all disclaimers, there is a joint responsibility. 

There are persons in the world, and men of 
respectable taste, who prefer mock-turtle to the 
real thing: and it isa grand achievement of the 
counterfeit to compel reality to call itself real. 
For ourown parts, we prefer real Poperyto mock 
Popery, a pretence of which we gave our readers 
a sample last week. It is apparent that the real 
thing must take the name of real for distinc- 
tion. The mock disgusts us by over-reality : it 
resembles the Latin written by our University 
prizemen, in which on/y peculiar idioms are 
used; nothing but Latinisms. The mock lives 
by accessories; the real is real without them. 
The real gets on in Ireland with nothing but 
a barn to worship in, and not a bit of altar- 
piece. What would the mock do if compelled 
to exhibit in such a building, without the vest- 
ments? The present bit of reality is, on the 
whole, rather dull; so was our last bit of mock: 
the reason the same in both cases, that the 
articles were very much addressed to partisans, 
and not so much as usual pointed against 
opponents. But in this plan there is much 
instruction for outsiders. 

The Archbishop opens with an account of 
the rise of his Church in England. This Church 
was, he says, stamped out by penal laws, until 
fear of civil war conceded emancipation to 
Ireland, and pity for a despised handful to 
England. There is much exception to be taken 
to. this picture; but we will not go into history. 
At present there is a respectable number; but 
only one out of twenty in England, and less 
than half of this English. That is, roughly 
speaking, there is one Roman to thirty-nine 
Protestant articles. But the Roman system is 
much better known, and its votaries are aug- 
menting daily: “call it a plague, of frogs, of 
flies, or of boils: if is upon man and beast. 
Throw ashes into the air, it comes down 
Popery.” The ashes brought boils, which the 
magicians could not imitate, or at least would 
not. The comparison is wrong: our ritualist 
magicians are making a very successful imi- 
tation of the plague of Popery. This increase 
of the Roman Church must be Divine agency. 
Who doubts it ? The same may be said of the 
cholera, the rinderpest, and the speeches on 
the Reform Bill. In spite of the increase of 
infidelity, the tide is towards the Roman 
system: “It is a tide of which no law of sufli- 


cient force can be found except a momentum | 








of the will and grace of God.” Dr. Manning 
should not meddle with scientific phraseology : 
how the momentum of a will can be the law of 
the force of a tide wants explanation. But we 
will not embark into the fundamental feature 
on which this question hinges. 

Dr. Manning takes strong and true notice of 
the ritualist movement: so did Dr. Wiseman of 
the agitation of Tractarian principle; he called 
it, so far as we remember his words, an effort 
of noble souls towards truth. And thus -he 
checked the ridicule of many of his adherents. 
He was right: the Tracts were a discussion of 
doctrines which arose out of yearnings towards 
what the future cardinal took for truth, and 
he justly foresaw that many of the aspirants 
must finish their career in his Church. Dr. 
Manning, with equal correctness, laughs at the 
ritualist movement. He “trusts” a blessing 
may descend on it. He sees in it a testimony 
to the “ Catholic Church”: he is right; but the 
force and direction of testimony is a ‘ momen- 
tum” of the honesty and good sense of the 
witnesses. If the ritualists wanted: to ridicule 
the Roman Church, they could hardly do it 
better. He says that the real thing can never 
be found out of his Church: and we feel sure 
he is right; macaroni cannot be made genuine 
except in Italy. You may take a ritualist; 
you may 


Stick a feather in his cap 
And call him macaroni ; 


but he is not the true thing. “The doctrine of 
the Real Presence, less transubstantiation, is 
like the doctrine of one God in three Persons, 
less the doctrine of the Trinity.” No doubt of 
it, arch Bishop! Dr. Manning thinks that the 
greater number of the ritualist teachers secretly 
mean ultimate Romanism ; and that only a few 
mean to keep people away by a real substitute. 
“The number of those whose good faith is 
doubtful”—that is, of those ritualists who are 
not Romanists at heart—“ is not great.” Does 
Dr. Manning really think that it is good faith 
for a person who has subscribed the articles 
and declared himself a bond fide member of the 
Protestant Church—so described in its legal 
title—to make use of the means and revenues 
of that Church to promote what that Church 
avowedly condemns? When we next hear 
Romanists charged with the doctrine that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics, we shall 
listen to their indignant denials with, Yes, yes, 
we know you want to keep faith with us, but 
not good faith. The Doctor speaks good words 
when he talks about abstract truth. “Truth 
only needs to be stated: but it demands to be 
stated in full. 
line is a suppression of truth, and swppressio 
vert is suggestio falsi.” True: but not, as the 
Irishman says, true for you. Your truth, Arch- 
bishop! is, an English clergyman may be 
Roman at heart, and may introduce Roman 
doctrine with a mental acknowledgment of the 
Roman system and Pope, and with a view to 
lead his hearers out of the Church he has sworn 
to into the Church he swears by. And he may 
suppress his ultimate views because exposure 
of them would destroy his position and defeat 
his ends. And this is good faith! If the Roman 
Catholics were wise, they would keep their own 
secrets a little longer. 

Dr. Manning assures us that the royal supre- 
macy is defunct, and that the people of Eng- 
land are more conscious of the presence of the 
“Catholic Church” among them than of the 
Anglican Establishment. He is much mistaken: 
and time will show it. The royal supremacy 
now means the guardianship of liberty: and 
this is in truth what Dr. Manning’s depre- 
ciations amount to. It has enforced, within 
the last thirty years, as much liberty as the 


Anything less than its full out- | 





“OatholieChurch” ever put down in a century: 
and this liberty is, among other things, the life 
of the Ritualism from which the Archbisho 
expects so much. The royal supremacy is much 
guided by the opinion of the thirty-nine; the 
thirty-nine are for the most part friends of 
very wide terms of communion. The cle 
often abuse their liberty: but they will not be 
permitted to go beyond their tether. 

Of the religious view of intellect we shall onl 
produce one passage. “The perfection of man 
consists exclusively in the perfection of his 
moral and spiritual nature; intellectual excel- 
lence forming no part of it whatever.” Of this 
absurd dictum we shall only say that it is, we 
believe, “Catholic” truth: we cannot see how 
the Roman system can stand for a moment on 
any other assumption. Join to it that perfection 
of spiritual nature means entire submission to 
all that the Bishop of Rome chooses to declare 
himself inspired to tell, and you have the “ true 
. as well expressed as so few words can 

0 it. 

We pass over dull articles which say pretty 
much what might have been expected, and come 
to the ‘Philosophy of Christianity.’ And we 
quote a bit of philosophy :— 

“See that circular wafer of bread. The eye per- 
ceives its colour, the touch feels its resistance, the 
tongue appreciates its taste. See that mixture of 
wine with water in the chalice ; and here again the 
senses are able to appreciate the ‘accidents’: these 
may be taken by the Priest of the Most High 
and set before him on the Altar: and at a certain 
point in the religious service words are uttered to 
which the Divine Intervention, transcending all 
natural laws, is pledged, and, in consequence, the 
substance which supports the sensible accidents of 
the bread is changed into other substance while the 
accidents remain unchanged, and the substance of 
the wine is also changed into other substance, though 
its accidents also remain unaltered. The senses 
experience no change in their proper objects, the 
accidents, and indeed these remain as they were 
before, unchanged ; but the intellect which before 
recognized under the accidents of bread and wine, 
the substances of bread and wine, which substances 
alone could naturally exist beneath them, now 
illumined by faith, recognizes the presence of sub- 
stances which could not naturally be contained 
beneath those accidents. Here is a fact opposed to 
the course of nature; a fact, therefore, which is 
literally a miracle. It is obvious that such a miracle 
as this could not serve asa proof any more than 
the unnatural but inappreciable deviation of a mote 
in the sunbeam; it would be an invisible miracle, 
and would require to have its own existence proved 
as muchas the Mission of the Teacher of Revela- 
tion would require proof.” 

We should have let this alone if it had been 
offered as theology: but it enters as part of the 
philosophy of Christianity. Let our readers be 
warned that what both theology and philosophy 
call substance is not the mass which remains 
after colour, &c. are abstracted: for solidity 
itself is one of the accidents. The very occupa- 
tion of this part of space rather than that is but 
one of the “accidents.” The substance is that 
utterly unknown cause which underlies or sub- 
stands the perceptible accidents: a creature of 
philosophic imagination, which cannot do with- 
out a peg to hang the accidents upon. If the 
substance have place, the philosopher does not 
know that the place of the substance is the 
place pointed out by the accidents: the sub- 
stance may be in Heaven, and the accidents 
may be emanations. Berkeley did place the 
substance in Heaven; he made the accidents 
to be the direct action of the Creator. All the 
abstract terms of philosophy are depraved in 
common life. Substance, said the philosopher, 
is that which is the subject of accidents: 
then soldiers, answered the wag, must be the 
most substantial people in the world. Persons 
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whose ideas on the word are inaccurate are in 
great danger under the preamble of the Atha- 
nasian Creed! A miracle is an alteration of 
the usual course of what is called Nature, a 
blind old woman who is to philosophers a sub- 
stitute for God. Some admit that Omniscience 

ides her, and Omnipotence helps her: others 
think that she manages for herself, and keeps 
us all straight by a blind, deaf and dumb 
routine of unconsciousness. The Roman miracle 
is nothing compared to the philosopher’s mira- 
cle, so far as incomprehensibility is concerned. 
But what is the Roman miracle? That the mind, 
illumined by faith, recognizes that instead of 
one perfectly unperceived substance there is 
another. This is not a miracle: ignotum pro 
ignoto is a very common mental process. The 
author means for his fact the change of the 
substance itself: that is to say, he means that 
this change of substance is out of the course of 
nature. The “Church” must tell him this fact 
too: he does not know it. For aught he can 
tell, the horse and his rider change substances 
every time the rider mounts. For aught he 
can tell, all swhstances are homogeneous; so 
that a change of substance is a substitution of 
one for another of two identical things. The 
miracle, then, is this:—The philosopher having 
invented substance to satisfy his craving for 
a cause—so long as it is not a First cause he 
does not care what it is—the Church recognizes 
his invention, gives God a substance, and so 
gives Him a cause, or at least introduces the 
necessity for some very odd distinctions to get 
theology out of the philosophy-scrape. The 
Church assures the faithful that in the Eucha- 
rist one imperceptible is changed into another: 
the mind illumined by faith recognizes the 
change and says, Here is a miracle, here is some- 
thing out of the usual course of nature. The 
Roman Church is consistent with herself, and 
in the usual course of her nature, when she 
buries philosophy alive under her throne: but 
when she disinters the creature, and calls it to 
her aid, she does as absurd a thing as the 
fisherman in the Arabian tale, when he took 
off the lid on which the sacred seal of Solomon 
was engraved, and allowed the Genius to 
expand himself into working dimensions. The 
fisherman coaxed the Genius back again, and 
then brought him to terms: but Philosophy 
is up to that trick, and will not allow herself 
to be deprived of her power, when once she 
has been allowed to get it. 

We now come to the Archbishop again, on 
the Inspiration of Scripture. We learn what 
we knew before, that in the Roman system the 
Church is the witness to the inspiration ; “that 
Voice [of the Church] has declared to us that 
the Sacred books were written by inspiration.” 
There is deep worldly wisdom in the Church 
thus making the Bible a mere consequence 
and retainer of itself: we go back to the tale, 
and we see the whole Canon shut up in a little 
box, with the seal of the Pope upon it. The 
Protestants let it out, and some of the Reformed 
Churches have tried to coax it back again, but 
not even the old seal has a chance. The ortho- 
dox often try to prove the Church from the 
Scripture ; and thus there is a cross-purpose 
which they must settle among themselves. 

The Archbishop tells us, in the plainest terms 
we have seen, that though the infallibility of 
the Church and the inspiration of Scripture 
are “two Divine truths which reign and will 
reign for ever over the whole kingdom of faith 
and of theology,” they are not either of them 
yet dogmatically settled. They have had “their 
successive periods of simple affirmation and 
simple belief—incipient controversy and partial 
analysis—and will probably have their formal 
contradiction, their last analysis, and their final 





scientific definition.” This refers to the disputes 
about the character of the Church, about the 
separate infallibility of the Pope speaking ex 
cathedrd, about the question of verbal or sub- 
stantial inspiration, &c. These questions have 
never been settled by a General Council: 
our belief is that no Pope, in the present 
state of opinion, could count upon a sufficient 
majority for the side which, of course, a Pope 
would take. Should that time ever come, the 
doctrines would be settled in a “scientific” 
way: that is, “The history of the infallibility 
of the Church and of the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture will then be written like as the his- 
tory of the Immaculate Conception, which has 
now been closed by the dogmatic Bull of Pius 
the Ninth.” We have seen nothing so charac- 
teristic as this since we came upon the Virgin 
as Co-redemptress in the review which we 
quoted some months ago. The doctrine of the 
immaculate conception is more scientifically 
defined than that of the infallibility or of the 
inspiration! See what an excellent thing it is 
to have books written by sects and churches 
for themselves ! 

The state in which the doctrine of Inspira- 
tion was left in the Church of Rome has deter- 
mined the position which it holds in the Church 
of England, which says not a word about the 
matter. In 1807, the Rev. W. Buckle wrote a 
long “Catechism compiled from the Book of 
Common Prayer,” in which every answer is 
verbatim either from the Liturgy or the Arti- 
cles. Accordingly, the word Inspiration is not 
mentioned ;: the only chapter on the character 
of the Scriptures is ‘On the Sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures for Salvation,’ 





Social Duties considered with Reference to the 
Organization of Effort in Works of Bene- 
volence and Public Utility. By a Man of 
Business. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts book raises many points on which we are 
at issue with its author, Mr. William Rathbone, 
whose hopes for the amelioration of our poor 
rest upon the external aid of benevolence rather 
than upon those internal forces by which the 
less fortunate classes of society have in these 
latest years visibly bettered their condition, 
and by which they will do more for their own 
redemption from ignorance and needless suffer- 
ing than the combined exertions of the most 
humane members of the superior classes will 
ever effect for them. Still, notwithstanding the 
several occasions of difference between us, we 
thank him for pleasure and profit drawn from 
a series of papers which abound with practical 
suggestions of considerable value for philan- 
thropic persons, who feel that the christian love 
and conscientious dutifulness of English society 
find no adequate expression in our defective 
machinery for the relief of the hardships and 
sufferings of the poor. The tone of the essays 
is admirable; and the writer may be cordially 
thanked for his illustrations and evidence of 
the selfishness of the majority of our wealthier 
classes, who are too prone to credit themselves 
with the labours of the minority of their social 
brethren, and then to exclaim sanctimoniously 
that England has reason for thankfulness that 
in such matters she is not as other nations. 
“But even so far as mere money is concerned,” 
observes Mr. Rathbone, “can we say that the 
rich have done their duty in the matter of 
charity? Is it not the fact that a large portion 
of the charitable resources of the country comes 
out of the pockets of men and women of limited 
means? Do the rich give as large a proportion 
of their incomes even as these poorer contri- 
butors? They should do much more, for they 
can afford much more. 50/, represents a much 





larger deduction from the real comforts and 
enjoyments procurable with an income of 500I. 
than does 500/. taken from an income of 5,000). 
As expenditure increases, it is less on neces- 
saries and more on luxuries; even its power of 
giving proportionate enjoyment to the possessor 
diminishes. The man who increases his expen- 
diture from 1,000/. to 2,000. may perhaps— 
though it is doubtful—get a thousand pounds- 
worth of increased enjoyment from the addi- 
tion; but if so, he certainly does not get an 
equal increase when he goes on from 2,000I. to 
3,0001., or from 3,000/. to 4,000/. The larger 
the expenditure the less the proportion of 
pleasure to money laid out. And therefore, 
both because the deduction involves a less 
sacrifice, and because it is just and reasonable 
to hold that money should be so spent as to 
produce a reasonable return of enjoyment to 
some one, it may fairly be urged that the larger 
the income, the larger should be the proportion 
spent in charity. ... Look at the same question 
—the ratio of almsgiving to wealth—in another 
point of view. Within the last twenty years 
the income of Great Britain has increased by 
full 75 per cent. Has the income of the cha- 
rities ‘supported by voluntary contributions’ 
increased in like ratio? Have we, as we ought 
to have done, given an increased portion of our 
almost doubled wealth; or do not our alms, in 
fact, beara much smaller proportion than before 
to our purely selfish expenditure?” Further 
on, in his remarks on the incompleteness of 
our “machinery of beneficence,” Mr. Rathbone 
points toa glaring defect of our hospital system. 
“We profess,” he says, “to provide for the sick 
poor in our hospitals. But our hospital system, 
founded as it is upon sentimental and not on 
conscientious benevolence, is strangely imper- 
fect and inconsistent. The accommodation is 
so scandalously insuflicient that the hospitals 
are obliged to turn out their patients in a state 
in which no rich man would be released from 
the care of affectionate nurses and of a con- 
scientious physician.” 

For the better discharge of our duties of 
benevolence to the poor, the author urges us 
to have recourse to a plan of co-operation, 
the central power of which, aiming chiefly at 
the prevention of misdirection of benevolence, 
should restrain as little as possible the liberty 
of the several co-operators who would look to 
it for information rather than government, for 
suggestions and material assistance rather than 
commands. “The union,” he concludes, “of 
organization with individual exertion and re- 
sponsibility is capable of increasing enormously 
the efficiency and power of each ; and their con- 
certed action, based on mutual respect for each 
other’s independence and observance of their 
proper field and limits of action, is the only 
basis of a really effective system of charitable 
labour. Separated, each is prolific of evil and 
comparatively powerless for good.” 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Romance of a Garret: a Tale of London 
Life. By Sydney Whiting. 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Tue O’Aiscy is one of the most amusing cha- 

racters of this romance, and the last thing that 

we read about him is not bad. One of the hero’s 
friends writes to him (in the midst of a large 
mass of information of more or less importance), 

“Your friend Mr. Patrick O’Aisey was so 

good as to call upon me yesterday, and did me 

the honour to exhibit the immense advantage 
which would accrue to myself by lending him 

a somewhat large sum of money; and when I 

declined the happiness and pleasure he sha- 

dowed forth for me, he shook hands so cor- 
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dially, and made himself so extremelyagreeable, | 
that I felt, when he left me, almost a culprit | 
in not having placed myself under the obli- 
gation in the manner he desired.” This 
O’Aisey is just the man one would expect 
from his name —an Irish gentleman of 
high birth, according to his own estimate, 
but, in fact, an Irishman (of low origin, pro- 
bably), with plenty of good humour, but no 
cultivation; plenty of talent, but no method; 
plenty of momentary energy, but no perse- 
verance; plenty of frothy spirit, but no true 
courage; plenty of low cunning, but no real 
tact. He comes on the scene at first as “ edi- 
turr” of the Delphos, in which he works the 
reciprocity system, as he calls it, to his own 
temporary delectation, but at great disadvan- 
tage to the proprietors. The hero (his sub- 
editor for a time) remonstrates with him on this 
penny-wise and pound-foolish conduct; but 
the jolly Hibernian only replies, “ Well, sirr, 
for me part, if ye can’t help a friend that helps 
you, ye ought to d-drink small beear all your 
life instead of Lafitte ; for r-reciprocity, sirr, ’s 
the rale secret of an Irish genthleman’s con- 
duct.” No wonder that the Irish gentleman 
loses his post, and, in the numerous vicissitudes 
of his up-and-down life, has to apply to his 
friends not unfrequently for temporary assist- 
ance. But this, after all, has not much to do 
with our hero, a man of sterling English cha- 
racter, who has lost his early prospects through 
his determination to throw himself into literary 
life, and who passes through all the stages of 
doubt and difficulty till at last, after many 
trials, he reaches the happy goal of success. 
Fisher (for that is our hero’s name) gives us a 
good deal of his experience, which is probably 
to some extent taken real life. The 
conversations with the two publishers—one a 
shuffling individual, who offers him a box of 
cigars for his manuscript; the other a gentle- 
manly man,who tells him frankly of its defects, 
but ultimately offers to take it at “half profits” 
—are,no doubt, a little exaggerated, the former 
in one direction, the latter in another; but 
still they give some idea of the ordeal that an 
aspirant to authorship has to go through, 
and one conversation may serve as a check 
against too hasty ambition, while the other 
may encourage determined young men, who 
feel that they really have “stuff in them.” 
Turning from Fisher’s literary career to his 
relations with his wife and other people, we 
find some humour in his intercourse with the 
“serious family ” by whom he is entrapped as 
a boarder; but a good deal more in the O’Aisey’s 
subsequent passages with the same people, 
when, with what he is pleased to call a “ fra- 
ternal-cum-fatherly feeling,” he is first engaged 
to be married to the widowed mother, and then 
discovers himself to be in love with the prettiest 
daughter, who has a delightful face and a toler- 
ably comfortable fortune into the bargain. To 
do the Celtic chieftain justice, we must admit 
that he discovers the personal charm before 
the pecuniary ; becoming, in fact, aware of his 
feelings, in consequence of the very natural 
circumstance of his kissing his future step- 
daughter, and discovering to his surprise that 
he likes her rather better than her mother. 
Fisher himself is amusing occasionally, espe- 
cially when he teases his wife, who, secure in 
his affection, submits to the intermittent torture 
with tolerable equanimity. Of course, there is 
agrand struggle when the baby is born ; the wife 
believing it to be the perfection of a baby, while 
the father is with difficulty persuaded (all pre- 
tence, of course!) that it differs very materially 
from the rest of baby-kind. His fearful threat 
on one occasion might appal the most strong- 
minded of young mothers. “ Very well, Dorry; | 


irom 








do as you like; but not all the blood of the 
Latouches shall prevent me from christening 
your baby ‘ Toby.’” ‘The Romance of a Garret’ 
is not so much a novel as an imaginary autobio- 


| graphy. Taking it as a whole, it is an amusing 


story, with a considerable variety of home 
scenery, and a fair sunlight of good humour to 
prevent its darker passages from being op- 
pressive. 


Five Hundred Pounds Reward: a Novel. By 
a Barrister. (Bentley.) 


Tuts novel is, we should imagine, the first appear- | 


ance of the author. It is full of spirit and 
cleverness; the style is good; there is evidence 
of want of practice in the construction of 
the story; but it is extremely entertaining; 
the plot is novel, and the characters are drawn 
from the life. The story turns on the perils 
that environ the man who meddles with a 


ward in Chancery. The author evidently under- | 


stands his subject: his legal knowledge is very 
cleverly used, and does not in the least overlay 
the story, but it serves to give an air of authen- 
ticity to the whimsical adventures and _ per- 
plexities in which the lovers of the charming 
Helen Fleetlands find themselves involved. 
It is not often one meets with a thoroughly 
amusing novel which is true in its main cha- 
racteristics, whimsical without being a carica- 
ture, and fresh in the incidents and in the mode 
ofhandling them. Five hundred pounds reward 
is offered by advertisement for tidings of a 
beautiful young lady who has mysteriously 
disappeared. A young barrister, who has much 
leisure and few briefs, resolves to find her, and 
begins his researches. The other side of the 
story is then presented to the reader, and he is 
told the whole history of the young lady and 
how it came to pass that she was driven to 
run away, and where she went, and what she 
did. The description of her guardian, the old 
Admiral Mortlake, and all his proceedings, is 
clever, and will go farin mitigation of judgment 


against Helen; but the awful responsibilities | 


both of being a ward in Chancery and of 
having the care of a ward in Chancery are well 
brought home. The author has the power of 
dashing off a likeness happily and in a few 
words. His personages have an appearance of 
veracity, with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. 
sunny Tail, who are needlessly coarse and 
extravagant. ‘Five Hundred Pounds Reward’ 
is decidedly a clever and amusing novel, and 
we shall hope to see the author again. 


The Curates Discipline. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
CuraTEs are by no means interesting or enter- 
taining people in real life, but in novels they 
are perfectly unbearable. Accordingly, our 
anticipations were anything but lively as we 
thought of the task before us. To have to wade 
through three volumes minutely detailing the 
trials, miseries and doubts of some wretched 
parson seemed our unhappy lot; or, worse 
still, to read of numerous religious triumphs 
over the wicked and the infidel, and the ulti- 
mate conversion of the same to the true faith. 
At first it appeared almost too much for us. 
“The burthen laid upon us seemed greater 
than we could bear.” However, a sense of 
duty prevailed, and the leaves were cut. At 
the same time we experienced a strong feeling 
of injury, and had our melancholy fears been 
realized, the critical tomahawk would have 
flourished and descended with no small force. 
We were spared. The novel is not a religious 
one. The curate is not objectionable; and as 
to his discipline, that may be summed up very 
shortly. One brain fever, one conversion from 


a high state of religious enthusiasm toa state 
of no religion at all, at least none for choice 
and one love trouble speedily ended, comprise 
the hero’s miseries. The only apparent effect 
of this discipline is to turn permanently g 
devout curate with a strong belief into a rich 
and happy littératewr with no belief at all; at 
least no re-conversion seems to be mentioned 
so we presume the change alluded to was per- 
manent. We do not quarrel with this result, 
For though it is always a satisfactory thing for 
a novelist to leave his hero comfortably settled 
in the principles of the orthodox Church, as 
| well as wealthy and married, this state of per- 
| fect happiness could only be obtained here 
| by a sacrifice of common sense. The ordina 
lady novelist would never have hesitated for a 
moment. Under her sensitive pen the infidelity 
which we are told in this novel was the result 
of many years careful study and thought—which 
compelled a man of great ability and goodness 
to quit his office and seemingly blast his whole 
worldly future—all this result of years would 
have been swept away at once and the old 
belief restored by a few maudlin tears, the 
silly prattle of an ignorant child, or perhaps a 
few hours’ illness. Mrs. Eiloart did nothing of 
the kind, and therein gave another proof of 
that good sense and knowledge of human 
nature which distinguishes her book. 

But why employ such a title? It suggests 
the very worst type of book—that in which a 
mild tale is made the unwilling means of con- 
veying the most childish truisms in sacred and 
pompous language. As a heading for a tract it 
might be appropriate enough, but in an ordi- 
nary novel it is decidedly out of place. The 
book should be called ‘Philip Wendell’s Dis- 
cipline,’ 

If this be Mrs. Eiloart’s first attempt, it does 
her credit. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
| freedom from the prevailing faults of the 
| day. The plot is simple and natural, and so is 


| 


| the style. There is no improbability in the 
incidents, and our author is to be congratu- 
| lated on her perfect freedom from that slang 
| tone which disgraces the popular novels of the 
| hour. At the same time, we are bound to state 
that no great originality is displayed, and no 
particular power. We have an ordinary story 
told quietly and unaffectedly, and we read it 
with pleasure, if not with any great interest. 
More thought should have been given to the 
general plan of the work, which might ‘be 
altered for the better in one or two points. 
The first chapter is worse than useless; it 
occupies time in relating facts that need have 
‘no connexion with the story, and introduces 
prominently two boys who play secondary 
parts in the tale. Again, several of the inci- 
dents are hackneyed; there may be variety in 
the most ordinary occurrences of life. When, 
for instance, two persons are clearly doomed to 
death by the stern law of novels, Mrs. Eiloart 
executes them both in the same manner, by 
pitching them on their heads, and they die 
from concussion of the brain; so, when it is 
necessary for two younger individuals to suffer 
severe illnesses and recover, they are both 
polished off with the ever-recurring brain 
fever. Why not let us have a variety even in 
the killing? 

On the whole, however, we recommend this 
book to the ordinary novel-reader. It is better 
than nine-tenths of this year’s works, and 
though its perusal will not probably cause & 
great amount of excitement, the reader will be 
pleased with it as the production of a lady 
apparently gifted with a good education, good 
taste, and—what is still more remarkable— 
good common sense. 
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The Last Chronicles of Barset. By Anthony 

Trollope. 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
TurrE is one advantage in writing a story as 
a serial—the individual portions have an elabo- 
ration and finish which a novel written in the 
piece does not always obtain at the hands of 
the author. These ‘Last Chronicles’ are very 
carefully written, and the characters have re- 
markable substance and vitality. Itis not given 
to every one to create characters out of the 
work-a-day world—neither better nor worse 
than persons whom we all meet every day—and 
yet to be able so to lay bare their hearts and 
stories that the reader accepts them as friends 
and acquaintances, follows their fortunes 
through the volume specially devoted to them, 
remembers the subordinate persons, and is glad 
to hear their story at length as soon as Mr. 
Trollope is pleased, like another Scheherazade, 
to take up one of the threads of the old story 
and weave a new one from it. The series of 
Barsetshire Chronicles have all been singularly 
real in their interest, and veraciously like 
Nature in the living characters introduced. 
Each chronicle has a central history, with 
slighter sketches grouped round it. The story 
of the subordinate personages has each in their 
turn been worked out at length. The interest 
has been kept up, the electric current has gone 
without break through the circle, from the 
days of the dear old Warden of Hiram’s Hos- 
pital, at Barchester, to these last Chronicles of 
Barset, wherein Mr. Harding, full of years and 
goodness, drops into an honoured grave. In the 
meanwhile, all the personages of the town and 
country have, in their turn, appeared before 
the reader, and if the reader does not believe 
in Barsetshire and all who live therein—Lady 
Lufton, the Rev. Mr. Robarts, the great Duke 
of Omnium, and the still greater Marchioness 
of Hartletop, the Dean of Barchester, the 
Archdeacon Grantley, the poor Bishop, and his 
wife the terrible Mrs. Proudie,* along with 
others as numerous as a list of runners entered 
for the Derby—the fault is not in Mr. Trollope, 
but in himself. How many, both men and 
women, have desired to know the sequel to the 
story of Lily Dale! and what numerous sym- 
pathizers and well-wishers has not Johnny 
Eames had in his crossed love and constancy! 
But one has always felt that poor Johnny 
would never grow up into a marriageable hero ; 
one only hoped he might not fall a victim to 
one of the designing young females with whom 
he had a curious tendency to perilous flirtation. 
Everybody who ever read ‘The Small House 
at Allington’ has bestowed many a passing 
thought on what would be the end of Crosbie— 
whether he would ever have the chance of 
marrying Lily Dale, and whether she could, 
would or ought to accept him. It tells of great 
gifts that Mr. Trollope should thus endow his 
characters with flesh and blood and individuality 
of interest; make their surroundings graphic 
and tangible, and yet make the men and 
women stand out from their background, and 
live and move like human beings; but it is 
evidence of still higher powers when the fortunes 
of these inhabitants of Mr. Trollope’s county 
of Barsetshire obtain such a thorough hold on 
the interest of readers that they are anxious to 
hear more about them, more even than Mr. 
Trollope is willing to tell; for he declares on 
his title-page and in his closing paragraphs, 
that the present is the last word he will ever 
say about Barsetshire and its inhabitants. We 
only hope he will not keep his word; for he 
leaves “ distant wilds still opening to the view”; 
and we hope he will tell us a great deal more 
about many persons mentioned in the present 
“Chronicle.” 





| The hero of the present history is poor Mr. 


Crawley, the perpetual curate of Hagglestock, 
with whom acquaintance was first made in 
‘Framley Parsonage.’ The sketch there intro- 
duced of the proud Spartan-like poverty of the 
man, with his learning, his uprightness, his 
devotion to his calling, was very striking. The 
strong counsel and rugged help he gave to his 
softer and weaker brother in the time of his 
trouble and temptation, made for him a per- 
manent niche in the memory and reverence of 
the reader. But we hoped that we had left him 
comfortable, and that after his wife had tided 
over that dangerous illness, things would never 
be so bad with them again; we hoped there 
would be promotion, or at any rate a better 
income for them from some quarter. But here, 
in this ‘ Last Chronicle, we find them worse 
off than ever; in a mess of debt, and in a 
slough of discomfort, which seems utterly hope- 
less and fathomless. How things have grown 
to be so bad we are not distinctly told; nor 
the occasion when Mr. Crawley consented to 
ask help and money, not as a loan, but as a 
gift, from Dean Arabin; but so it has fallen 
out. The Dean has given him money, almost to 
the amount of one-half of his poor yearly 
stipend, and Mr. Crawley has accepted it, with 
much pain and confusion of soul, keeping the 
money by him for weeks unused, in the hope 
of being able by some miracle to do without it 
altogether. But at last, driven to extremity, he 
has sent a cheque for 20/. to the bank, with his 
own name written at the back, received and 
paid away the money, and behold the cheque 
is proved to have been—stolen! When asked 
how it came into his hands, the poor man is 
bewildered; he makes a statement which is at 
once disproved, and he afterwards hazards the 
guess that it was a portion of the money given 
to him by the Dean. The Dean, now on his 
eastern travels, is written to, and denies all 
knowledge of the cheque; matters look very 
black. The man who lost the cheque institutes 
a prosecution; no one except the prosecutor 
really believes Mr. Crawley to be guilty, but 
the difficulty of thinking him innocent admits 
of no explanation. He has made two opposite 
statements, neither of them true, and this 
man, who has so little money that he can 
barely buy bread to eat, is unable to explain 
how he came by a cheque for 20/. The interest 
of the story grows pathetic,—almost tragic. 
The character of Mr. Crawley is very clever ; 
the pride, the misery, the soreheartedness, the 
excellence and utter perverseness of the man 
do not diminish the interest and reverence of 
the reader for him. He is felt to be a higher 
class of man than any of the pleasanter and 
more prosperous clergy around him, though 
they do themselves honour by their staunch 
friendship in his sore need. Their shades of 
character are skilfully kept up, and the whole 
conduct of the story is able and successful. In 
drawing and sustaining the character of Mr. 
Crawley, Mr. Trollope has given evidence of 
more subtle power than is to be found in any 
of his other people. Of course the mystery is 
solved at last in the simplest and most natural 
manner. Mr. Crawley is not only cleared, but 
he is left at the end of the book in a new coat 
and a comfortable living. We hope we have 
not heard the last of him, for we should like to 
hear what will be the influence of prosperity 
upon him. There are incidental sketches that 
are charming. Mr. Crawley’s passage of arms 
with the Bishop’s wife is delightful; but justice 
is done even to Mrs. Proudie, and the reader 
parts from her without malice, though, to be 
sure, she does the only thing possible to re- 
deem sympathy. The story of Lily Dale comes 
to a conclusion, in one sense, and on the whole 





it is satisfactory. The meeting with Crosbie is 
very well managed; but, in spite of all that 
Mr. Trollope says, we persist in hoping that 
she will find a good man, whom she can make 
into hero enough to marry him. A woman’s 
heart ought to be too deep to be drained of its 
love by one false lover, whom she dressed and 
decorated entirely out of her own stores. There 
is much delicate painting in this second appear- 
ance of Lily Dale, and she loses none of the 
reader’s interest. Many other old acquaintances 
are disposed of. Poetical justice is executed on 
the unhappy Crosbie; he is reduced to his real 
proportions, and the reader feels rather sorry 
for him than not. We have spoken heartily of 
all we liked in these ‘Last Chronicles, but 
there are some four or five chapters which seem 
to have been introduced, neck and shoulders, 
apropos of nothing at all. Johnny Eames is 
taken out to dinner by an artist, Conway Dal- 
rymple, and all that ensues is simply a disagree- 
able interruption to the course of the story, 
on which it acts as a patch unskilfully laid on, 
of incongruous colour and different material. 
Johnny Eames loses somewhat in the reader’s 
regard, but Miss Clara van Siever, Madalina 
Demolines, with the two old _harridans, 
their mothers, Musselborough, Bangles, Dobbs 
Broughton and Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, even 
Conway himself, and all the story of the mock 
loves of Madalina and Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
are altogether out of place. No one ever wishes 
to hear of them further; their introduction is 
a mistake. 





Ludlow Sketches: a Series of Papersonthe Scenery 
and Antiquities of Ludlow and its Neigh- 
bourhood. By Thomas W. Wright. (Ludlow, 
Jones; London, Bradbury & Evans.) 

Most of us, perhaps, remember Ludlow only 

as the place where the Council of the Heir 

Apparent administered the affairs of his prin- 

cipality of Wales, or where Milton’s death- 

less masque of ‘Comus’ was first acted by the 
most charming of amateurs. Mr. Wright has 
told the fuller story of the ancient town; how 
one stood there before the Normans, and how 
the Castle belonged to many a holder who had 
more or less trouble to keep it. Tangled flowers 
now ensnare the feet where castellans dwelt 
and the Lord President Bridgnorth’s children 
poured forth the exquisite music of Milton’s 
words. The valley of the Onny and Corve Dale 
are alive with story and legend, and possess 
such samples of the past as manor-houses of 
the Norman time. It may help picnic parties 
on the Longwynd to pleasant sources of con- 
versation if they will consult this little book, 
and learn how the famous Lady Godiva may 
have cantered over some of this, her husband’s 
property, in something more than her hair; 
and how very unlikely a spot it looks in winter 
for such sport, at which time country parsons 
may have to struggle to service through the 
snow, and at peril of their lives. It is not to be 
wondered at that, in this beautiful district of 
Shropshire, field-clubs abound. They are open- 
air clubs, whose members, ladies and gentlemen, 
meet and go abroad in the meadows, and find 
something even better than “ books in the run- 
ning brooks” or “ sermons in stones”—namely, 
pleasant converse with one another and com- 
munings with earth, air,sky,and all appertaining 
thereto. The members, however, are not so nu- 
merous nor do they visit places so frequently but 
that they are apt to be taken, by the primitive 
ag who read little but the Bible and Bunyan, 
for Pilgrims on a Progress to some bright shrine 
or kingdom not exactly in the neighbourhood. 

From the heights here visited a good deal may 

be seen, unless, like the Spanish fleet, it happens 
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not to be in sight. “ Had there been no mist, 
we should have seen,” &c., is a record «which 
every tourist has to make, nine times out of 
twelve, when he finds himself at the summit 
of something less than the height of his expect- 
ations. He can no more see through the mist 
than Mr. Wright can see through that which 
so enshrouds the Anglo-Saxons of Corve Dale 
that he cannot determine to what branch of 


that lusty, body-burying, and not corpse-burn- | 


ing, race they belonged. Indeed, it is a difficult 
question ; for if the cemetery on Sutton Hill 
exhibit Anglo-Saxon modes of interment, it is, 
as Mr. Wright remarks, “ the first Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery yet discovered on the borders of 
Wales.” The West Saxons, however, were not 
far from the spot in the sixth century. Some- 
thing better than dreams of the past—reality 
of the present—is to be seen in Downton Castle, 
the seat of Richard Payne Knight. This gentle- 
man was a descendant of a Knight, a great 
ironmaster in the neighbourhood, in the days 
of the Stuarts. Downton Castle is a home for 
an emperor; but the celebrated Richard Payne 
Knight, out of his love of solitude, not only 
gave up his seat in Parliament, but in 1810 
surrendered Downton to a younger brother, 
and took up his residence in a cottage in an- 
other part of the county. The value of the well- 
known legacy of works of Greek Art, which he 
bequeathed to the British Museum in 1824, was 
estimated at 50,0001. In so beautiful a district 
one would suppose that sin could never enter; 
but it isa fact that Shropshire parsons have 
been hanged for very ugly crimes, as if they 
had been common rufiians who were devoid of 
intelligence, or witches who were hanged at 
Ludlow because they professed to enjoy more 
than an earthly share of it. There were, in fact, 
a good many loose as well as very many rich 
people in Ludlow in the old days, but those 
were the old bad days of Charles the Second. 
Mr. Wright mentions one—the provincial Don 
Juan of the age. His name was Morrell, and 
the author designates him as a “remarkable 
impostor,’ who, “for the sake of their money, 
married an unlimited number of wives before 
any of them were dead.” But would he not 
have been a still more remarkable impostor if 
he had gone into that unlimited business and 
married the ladies after they were dead! Blue 
Beard, at all events, in a matter-of-fact way, 
did not marry one wife till he had hanged her 
predecessor. In some things, called illegal, the 
Shropshire people could see no offence. No one 
could persuade the farmers that it was illegal 
to kill the game on their own ground. If this 
audacity, put forth in the Ludlow Postman, 
1720, astounded the Salopian squires, they 
were probably still more horrified by a Ludlow 
poet of a later part of the century, who insisted 
that everybody had a licence to kill game, 
granted by Nature herself. The birds of the 
air were free to be killed, whatever their 
quality, by any man; and the poet made 
express mention of “tradesmen,” as well as 


farmers and others, having a birthright, as it | 


were, to fish in the rivers, wheresoever and 
whensoever they pleased. 

Ludlow must have been a gay and gallant 
place when the Court of the Prince of Wales 
was held there, if not by him, at least by his 
Council. It was then full of fashion and all 
that accompanies fashion, and did not lose its 
prestige till long after the Court and Council 
were abolished, nor as long as county families, 
instead of coming up to London, resorted to it 
for the winter season. One may fancy what 
rivalry there must have been between the 
assemblies, balls, drums, ridottas, card-parties, 
&c., of Ludlow and Shrewsbury. 
a quiet town, hardly thinking of Maud or of 


It is now | 





Stephen, or of little Edward the Fifth, or Prince 

; Arthur, who died here; or of Butler (who was 
Secretary to Lord Carbury, Lord President of 
Wales), who lived here, or of any other of its 
memorabilia, All that is to be said of it now 
is, that it is still on the Teme, is a score of 
; miles from Shrewsbury, some sevenscore from 
London, and that Mr. Wright has written a 
| pleasant book on matters in and about it. 





A Walking Tour round Ireland in 1865. By 
an Englishman. (Bentley.) 
“This work,” writes our author, in a style of 
preface ‘which can only be described as beauti- 
ful, “ owes its existence mainly to design, but 
partly also to accident.” He then goes on to 
tell us that Trish gentlemen who found him 
taking notes, and surmising that he intended 
to “write a book about the country, expressed 
the greatest possible interest in the idea of such 
a publication.” We are inclined to believe for 
our own part that the “ many Irish gentlemen” 
were intimately connected with one Mrs. 
Harris, who has for some time had an alle- 
gorical residence in this country. Irish gentle- 
men are, as a rule, merry, but not vindictive, and 
unless our tourist rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious to them, we cannot understand how 
they could encourage him to venture upon a lite- 
rary undertaking. Our Englishman tel!s us that 
before starting he prepared himself by reading 
guides and handbooks, but that “he only 
allowed the information thus obtained to pass 
through the mind without making any attempt 
to find a resting-place for it there.” This was 
wise on his part. His modesty in alluding to his 
volume as the work of “ an intelligent and well- 
informed Englishman” will be appreciated when 
the reader finds him in the next paragraph 
instructing the world that the naturalist feels 
some interest in Ireland, “on account of the 
absence of snales, if for no other cause.” He 
trusts that we shall be able to separate “the 
grave from the frivolous in the narrative, and 
to distinguish humour and irony from real, 
earnest, well-considered statements and opin- 
ions.” We found this task entirely beyond our 
powers. If a burlesque writer told us to correct 
his grammar and to modify his rhymes, while 
accepting his entire composition as elegant, 
witty and pointed, we should not more hastily 
decline the compliment to our discrimination 
than we should decline to discover this Eng- 
lishman’s irony, humour or frivolity. He is 
dull to the last degree; he is impertinent 
when he wants to be smart, and ignorant 
when he wants to be profound; he relates a 


circumstance which occurred to him when he} 


“became afraid a case would be furnished 
for the Association for the Protection of 
Women.” His humour may be gathered from 
his description of a fox’s tail as a “bushy 
incumbrance.” He talks of the women he met 
as only a bagman would talk—finding fault 
| with “ plain” waiting-maids; he thinks it inter- 
esting to record that he is of middle height, 
and that the clothes sometimes tumble off his 
| bed; he found that his toes protruded in the 
morning from his couch, and that, “as far as 
my reading extends, this matter has not been 
touched upon by any preceding writers of 
| travels, and therefore I feel I am conferring a 
public benefit by thus alluding to the subject.” 
At the Giant’s Causeway he becomes poetical, 
| after a few gentish comments on a girl in a red 
petticoat, and this is how he intones: “ Fare- 
well, ye rocks, cliffs and precipices. | Farewell, 
| breakers white with foam. Farewell, headlands 
and caves. Farewell, Giants Causeway, and all 
| ats attendant wonders. Perchance I shall never 
| see thee again; or if se, under very different 
| eirewmstances.” 





Descending after this flight, as he informs 
us, from the “sublime to the practical,” oyp 
Englishman presents us with a copy of his 
hotel bill, in which he appears to have behayed 
shabbily to the Boots. His economy, however 
was regulated by a principle, for on another 
occasion, on being only charged 1s. 8d. for 
bacon, eggs, potatoes and whisky and water, he 
added “a penny for the boy who waited, being 
not desirous of spoiling the place.” There isa 
superb sense of honour and consideration jn 
this little trait which should not pass un. 
observed. He did, however, give way to some 
extent in commercially demoralizing Dromore, 
for he records that on leaving he distributed 
five halfpence among as many little boys. He 
was strong-minded enough not to be shocked 
at the sight of the naked feet of the peasant 
women :—“ After a short time nature’s garb. 
seemed actually to carry to the mind the idea 
of innocence and purity, and shoes and stockings 
to appear an unnecessary condition of female 
apparel.” The natives frequently alluded to him 
as a “nice gentleman,” and expressed their 
astonishment at a person of his imposing quality 
travelling on foot. He confesses, however, that 
he was also mistaken for a pedlar, a postman, 
and a seller of old clo’. The Irish peasantry 
are discriminating, and their uncertainty in 
this instance was not very much to their 
discredit. He was very gallant, and makes 
observations “for the satisfaction of my mu 
merous young lady readers.” He was ata 
dance at the Brabazon Arms, Swineford, ona 
Sunday; he writes about it as if he had never 
danced before, except at a casino. “The badly- 
cooked food and quick succession of meats and 
drinks” made him ill that night. As his candle 
was left burning to the socket, we suspect the 
salmon must have been badly cooked. He has 
no hesitation in telling all about his enter 
tainers and in giving their names. We wonder 
what recollection they have of him, and whether 
the word “cad” has yet been imported to 
Swineford. At Castlebar, he tell us, that 
“during the night he caught three large fleas 
and another insect of doubtful species.” This 
will show how accurately he kept his diary, and 
how well he knew how to cater for the taste of 
“his numerous young lady readers.” He isa 
very Lothario is our Englishman. His reflections 
upon women are conceived in a vein that would 
do honour to the footmen who figured at the 
famous Bath soirée. How seductive, tender 
and graceful is the following !— 


‘Whence comes it that we errant bachelors are 
so attracted by beauty? Here, as I sit by this glow- 
ing turf fire, sipping my whisky-punch, that pretty 
girl in blue I saw in the coffee-room at Leenane, in 
the morning, comes flitting before my imagination, 
or the mind’s eye, as it is termed ; while her plain- 
looking sister finds no place there. Strange and 
unaccountable ; stranger still does it seem next day, 
when I reflect that that fair image has vanished 
from my memory for ever!” 

Our tourist is classical enough to quote some 
of the proverbs to be found in such recondite 
works as the Eton Grammar, and treats us to 
“Nemo mortalium” and “ Ex nihilo” when- 
ever he can make an opportunity. On the 
whole, this is as dreary a guide-book as ‘we 
think possible for any one to write. 





The Life of Abdel Kader, ex-Sultan of the Arabs 
of Algeria; written from his own dictation, 
and compiled from other Authentic Sources. 
By Col. Churchill. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue author of this volume is known to such 

persons: as take interest in matters connected 

with the East by his works on Lebanon, and 

on the Druses and the Maronites. In 1853, 
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a age 
he visited Abd el Kader, who was then living, 
in the early part of his exile, at Broussa. In 
1855, when the great chief was removing from 
Broussa to Damascus, he passed a short time 
with the Colonel, in the Lebanon. The conver- 
gation of the Moslem and Christian friends 
tamed constantly on Algiers. The Colonel 
gsked his guest if he had committed any por- 
tion of the record of his deeds to writing, and 
the ex-Sultan replied that the fulfilment of his 
duty had never left him enough leisure for such 
work. Col. Churchill expressed his readiness to 
draw up the details, if his visitor would assist 
him; and the latter promised to reply with 
easure to any queries his friend might put to 

im. An hour's interview, daily, during one 
winter season, with Abd el Kader; at Damascus, 
sufficed to afford much material for a personal 
history of the.chief. The material has now ‘been 
arranged, and this, with no slight addition 
compiled from books already published, forms 
a very readable and pleasant biographical 
volume. 

Abd el Kader is a year older than the 
Emperor of the French. He was born in 
Algeria in 1807. Like Havelock and: many 
other genuine heroes, he was a studious, re- 
gerved, shy boy, fond of study, with no thought 
of war, filling himself with all kinds of religious 
lore that became an Arab who was looking for- 
ward to lead a religious life, after the pattern 
of his father the Marabout, and at the same 
time learning the use of arms, riding, and mar- 
tial exercises, so effectually that any day he 
might answer a summons to become a soldier. 
But the idea of the priest was uppermost. At 
fourteen he was not only steeped to the lips in 
sacred learning, but preached in such a way 
asenthralled his eager listeners. At three-and- 
twenty he was suddenly taken from a pious 
and contemplative life to be the founder of a 
new Arab kingdom in Africa. It was God’s 
will! and he became.a Sultan and Caliph,—a 
king without ceasing to be a priest. 

The task had been imposed by the Arabs on 
his father, the Marabout, who at once transferred 
the mission to his fourth and most illustrious 
son. The circumstance arose not so much out 
of the.French invasion of Algeria in 1830 as from 
the discovery of what was intended by it. The 
Arabs could have patiently seen destiny accom- 
plished in the chastisement of the Turkish Dey 
of Algiers for the slap in the face administered 
to Charles the Tenth, through the smarting 
cheek of his representative, the French consul ; 
but when they saw that the entire Arab nation- 
ality was threatened with extinction, then, to 
use aparliamentary phrase of the present session, 
“the pot boiled over,” and, it must be added, 
the invaders were severely scalded ere they 
arranged matters to their satisfaction and the 
lasting dishonour of France. 

For: something like seventeen years the 
Sultan Abd el Kader struggled to save his 
country from subjugation by France. The odds 
were so fearfully against him that ultimate suc- 
cess seemed impossible. Nevertheless, triumph- 
ant success was more than once grasped, and 
temporarily maintained by him. He swept the 
invaders off the plains, out of the passes, through 
she of the cities; he beat them in the field, 
vanquished them with inferior numbers, out- 
generalled and out-manceuvred them, and the 
swarthy sons of the Prophet were mad in their 
ecstacy. While he was thus triumphing, every 
bulletin despatched to France announced his 
repeated defeat. He was annihilated over and 
over again, buried in the Sahara, and the dust 
heaped above him for ever. The flying Arabs 
were announced to be perishing by famine, 
When they were victoriously revelling in super- 
abundance of supplies, and the French generals, 


XUM 





claiming to be umiversal conquerors, were 
buying cats for their table at forty francs a 
head! 

But time and means were against the 
patriotic father of his country. The French did 
not much like to wait, but they could afford it; 
and, as for means, though in the interior there 
were such difficulties as we have just intimated, 
their means and resources were boundless, their 
supplies at last unfailing. Therewit# they con- 
trived to divide some of the tribes which lay 
nearest to their influence from those that defied 
the French on the more distant plains. With 
all means and appliances, however, it took 
those seventeen years and a succession of many 
hundreds- of thousands of men to bring the 
Arabs to acknowledge that to prolong the 
struggle would be ineffectual. The French 
army subjugated the enemy whom it could not 
thoroughly subdue. The Sultan who had treated 
with the invaders now as a conqueror, anon 
on equal terms, never as an inferior, was obliged 
to yield at last, not for lack of a glorious share 
of victory, but for want of means, so costly had 
been his. triumphs, to pursue his varying, 
indeed, but generally brilliant fortune. 

When Abd el Kader in 1847, after the cap- 
ture of part of his Smala, declared the war 
closed, the delighted French hailed the conclu- 
sion with a natural but significant jubilation, 
which revealed the measure of their judgment 
on the most terrible adversary with whom their 
own accomplished generals had ever had to 
cope. When he lay down his arms Abd el 
Kader was not only glorious in the eyes of his 
friends, he was blameless in those of his foes. 
In his conduct of the patriotic war he was 
exempt from the slightest reproach. He had 
conducted it in the spirit of a true gentleman 
who has an account to render not to mortals 
but to God. His courtesy under ignoble insult 
had never deserted him. He had never stooped 
to insult or dissimulation. He had treated 
French prisoners with tenderness and humanity. 
He presented himself to his conquerors a hero, 
in the utmost extent of that word. All he asked 
was respect for his property and person, and 
permission to live in some Kastern city, sacred 
ground to him, for the remainder of his life. 
General Lamoricitre bound himself to comply 
with those terms, the Duc d’Aumale ratified 
the obligation, and Abd el Kader was stripped 
of his property, hurried with a few relations 
and followers to France, incarcerated in one 
fortress after another, and his applications 
for explanation of such treatment visited with 
silent contempt or insulting comment! Louis 
Philippe could neither cajole nor terrify his 
august prisoner. Abd el Kader did not complain 
even when he who was a child of the Sun had 
not wood in his prison wherewith to obtain a 
little warmth in the season of winter. The Duc 
d’Aumale left the great Sultan to rot in the 
prison into which he had pledged himself 
Abd el Kader should not be plunged. Hope 
came to the captive when Lamorici¢re became 
War Minister under the Republic. That pious 
and orthodox soldier replied by ordering the 
captive to be more closely kept, to be deprived 
of the means of writing, and to be cut off from 
the outer world, save when he (the War Minis- 
ter), who had pledged himself that the Arab 
chief should go free, thought fit to allow access 
to the prisoner only under stringent restrictions. 
Abd el Kader never lost his temper under these 
trials. Sultan still, he subdued the passion of 
his followers to the patience of which he set the 
example. Priest, he comforted the dying and 
buried the dead. When the present Emperor 
of the French released the captive from his dun- 
geon, in 1852, Abdel Kader went calmly to his 
home in the East, without rancour in his: heart: 





His noblest vengeance there was in rescuing 
Christians from a great massacre. 

The tale is told in full detail in Col. Churchill's 
book, which abounds in picturesque and sug- 
gestive incidents, of which the following, at the 
close of a conference between Abd el Kader and! 
General Bugeaud, is one :— 

_ ‘The General, not wishing to prolong the inter- 
view, as it was getting late, rose to take leave. 
Abdel Kader remained sitting, and affected to be 
engaged with his interpreter, who was. standing 
beside him. Bugeaud, suspecting his motive, took 
him familiarly by the hand, and pulled him up, 
saying at the same time, ‘ Parbleu, when a French 
General rises, you may as well rise too—you!’”’ 

Cromwell's soldiers never stood so much 
preaching, nor were surrounded with such an 
unbroken religious atmosphere, as those of 
Abd el Kader :— 

“The uniform of the foot soldier was dark blue, 
with scarlet pantaloons, a brown capote, and a 
small cap and turban. His pay amounted to nine 
francs a month. On the right sleeve of each 
commanding officer were embroidered the words, 
‘Patience and perseverance are the key to victory’; 
on the left, ‘There is no god but God, and Moham- 
med is his Prophet.’ Embroidered on the right 
shoulder of the Aga, in place of an epaulette, were 
marked the words, ‘ Nothing profits like piety and 
courage’; on the left, ‘ Nothing is so injurious as 
discussion and want of obedience.’ All the officers 
throughout the army had inscriptions of a like 
tendency embroidered on their uniforms. The 
spahis, or regular cavalry, were clothed in scarlet 
exclusively. Their colonels wore the device, ‘Trust 
in God and the Prophet—charge and conquer’; 
those of the artillery, ‘I can effect nothing: it is 
God who directs the shot.’ Thus was.religion, its 
duties and its efficacy, placed ever prominently 
forward by Abdel Kader, not only in his army, 
but in his whole administration, as the indispens- 
able foundation and support of human exertion.” 

It is commonly supposed that the Smala was 
Abd el Kader’s camp; but it was really some- 
thing very different, his movable Mascara, or 
capital :— 

“This new and singular organization was simply 
an agglomeration of private hearths. To the Smala, 
as to a common asylum and place of security, the 
Arab tribes sent their treasures, their herds, their 
women, their children, their aged and their sick. 
Tt became an inimense moving capital, amounting 
to more than 20,000 souls. It followed the Sultan’s 
movements, advancing to the more cultivated dis- 
tricts, or retreating to the Sahara, according to the 
fluctuations of his fortunes. When in the Sahara, 
the numerous tents of the Smala were lost in the 
distant horizon. When in the Tell, they filled up 
the valley, and covered the slopes of the moun- 
tains. It was arranged with military regularity, 
The deiras, or households, with their tents varying 
in number according to the respective strength of 
each, were distributed into four large encampments. 
Each deira knew its place. Each chief had ‘his 
station marked and his functions appointed, accord- 
ing to his importance or the confidence he inspired. 
Abdel Kader spared no pains to encourage and 
popularize a system of emigration, which daily in- 
creased from the strongest of human impulses, and 
thus gradually and imperceptibly bound the Arab 
tribes to him by the strongest of human ties. Four 
tribes were set apart to watch, protect, and guide 
the Smala in its wanderings. A body of regulars 
kept guard over it. Jews were expressly commis- 
sioned to advance sums of money to the needy. 
Ultimately, indeed, the Smala became a powerful 
check on the disaffection of the tribes. or when 
the French, alluring them with fair promises, said 
to them, ‘Come over to us, we will protect you,’ 
an invisible voice whispered in their ears, ‘I have 
your women, your children, your flocks, beware!’ 
Thus an establishment, which was at first consti- 
tuted by Abdel Kader as a measure of domestic 
arrangement, became in his hands a vast and 
widely-extended political engine.” 


Abdel Kader had the utmost contempt for 
French. prisoners who offered to turn Moham- 
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medans; and he praised others who, under 
ressure, had refused to change their religion. 

rance rendered him worthy homage at last, 
after the President had set him free. Abd 
el Kader, on that occasion, made himself a 
Frenchman for the nonce, and deposited his 
vote in favour of his liberator, on the day which 
made Louis Napoleon Emperor, and which was 
the twentieth anniversary of that other day on 
which Abd el Kader had been elected Sultan 
of the new Arab kingdom that is now a portion 
of France itself. 








LONDON CHARITIES. 
[Ninth Article.) 
SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 


Tue “School for the Indigent Blind,” in 
St. George’s Road, Southwark, is the oldest and 
most important of these institutions. It was 
instituted in 1799, and has been most liberally 
endowed by the public. In addition to the ex- 
tensive freehold estate on which its premises 
are situated, it possesses leasehold properties 
in other parts of London, and no less than 
90,0001. in the funds! Its gross income, derived 
from annual subscriptions, dividends, legacies 
and other sums, exceeds 10,0001. a year. 

The aim of this charity is both religious 
and industrial. It receives within its walls 
young persons between the ages of ten and 
twenty, elected by its subscribers. It seeks to 
impart to them a religious education, to train 
them to habits of industry and self-reliance, 
and to instruct them in some trade, so as to 
put them in the way of maintaining, or partly 
maintaining, themselves in after-life. No two 
opinions can be entertained as to the character 
of this design, which is not only benevolent in 
itself, but is calculated to produce both poli- 
tical and social good. 

Unfortunately, the promise of this institu- 
tion very greatly exceeds its performance. Mr. 
Low states that the average number of pupils 
in the school is only 141. The Report states 
the average number on the books at 160, 
and says that “the number from year to year 
varies very little.” From the list before us we 
find 147 actually in the asylum. Upon these 
the actual expenditure in 1864 (out of 10,9311. 
receipts) amounted to no less than 9,519/., or 
an average of upwards of 64/. 10s. per head! 
Making every allowance for the peculiar 
requirements of such an establishment, it can 
scarcely be doubted that this expenditure 
is excessive. Nor can it be regarded as a 
satisfactory expenditure of 10,000. that such 
an amount should minister to the relief of so 
small a number as 147 individuals. 

The amount of this expenditure appears the 
larger considering the class to which the in- 
mates of this institution belong. All are the 
children of very poor parents. Some of them 
are taken from the union workhouses, their 
respective parishes contributing small sums to 
their maintenance in the school. The parish of 
Islington thinks it sufficient to pay 3s. a week 
for the support of a child in these schools, and 
another parish in Bedfordshire makes the 
munificent contribution of 1/. 12s. 6d. a quarter 
towards the maintenance of another child. 
These two inmates, for whom 14l. 6s. per 
annum is paid to the institution, are boarded 
and educated at a cost to it of no less than 
1301. a year! Not only does this appear a very 
excessive provision, but it raises questions as 
to whether the ultimate result can be beneficial. 
The inmates of this school, taken from the 
workhouse to enjoy, for several years, the ad- 
vantages of so large an expenditure, have, it 
will be recollected, to be returned upon society 
under circumstances greatly to their disadvan- 


tage. It is obvious that the result must, in 
many cases, be dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment. 

Analyzing the expenditure of this institution, 
it would appear that the annual cost of the 
house expenses, repairs, provisions, and clothing 
of the inmates exceeds 5,0001. The salaries 
and wages amount to 1,260]. The trading ex- 
penses to 2,360/., and other charges to about 
1,0007. per”annum. Of the salaries and wages 
nothing can be said, as no items are given ; the 
Report, however, incidentally mentions that 
the school is presided over by a chaplain and 
a matron, under whom there are nearly forty 
resident subordinates. The trading expenses 
are composed of the following items :— 

Implements for trade 
Materials for ditto 
Wages to teachers and others ...... 


Goods purchased of out-pupils.... .. 
Rewards to pupils 


Against which, on the receipt side of the 
account, the items are :— 
Cash for goods sold 


£ 
Goods supplied from factory for use 
of school 


So that the total receipts of this department 
do not cover the prime cost of the materials, 
and the whole manufacture is conducted at a 
dead loss exceeding 1,400I. a year, or 1501. per 
cent. upon the outlay. This is exceedingly un- 
satisfactory, especially having regard to the fact 
that nothing is paid in wages to the manufac- 
turers, that there are no shop expenses, the 
goods being sold at the institution itself, and 
that the articles are equal in quality to any 
others in the market, and are not sold at a 
less price. 

Another very unsatisfactory feature of this 
institution is its almost entire dependence upon 
its property. It has been already remarked in 
these articles, that whenever a public charity 
comes to rely upon accumulations instead of 
depending upon public support, its energy is 
certain to be deadened. At some period or 
other the Blind School, as shown by its ac- 
counts, must have hoarded large proportions 
of the provision made for it by the public. To 
| meet its large expenditure it now relies upon 
| the hoard, instead of exerting itself to obtain 
| charitable aid. Its receipts, in 1864, were as 
| follows :— 





From subscriptions and donations .£ 1,494 

Dividends on stocks ........ 2,739 
Rents 6 

| Parish payments for pupils .. 

Cash for goods sold 

Legacies ........ 


Sale of stock ...-.......+02.. 2,364 
Sundries 3 


10,605 
Cash balances 334 
£10,939 


Out of this total, therefore, of (say) 11,0001., 
| close upon 8,000/. was from dividends, legacies 
jand sales of stock, whilst less than 1,5001. 
| arose from annual subscriptions and donations. 
This case affords another illustration of the 
feeling of the public respecting charitable 
institutions possessed of property. 

A few years ago, one of the officers of this 
institution, conscious of the large amount of 
property of which it stood possessed, the little 
practical advantages resulting from its large 
annual expenditure, and the diminishing sup- 
port of the public, proposed to the Committee 
a plan for extending its operations. In con- 
sequence, an Act of Parliament was obtained 
enabling the Corporation to grant building 
leases of the site of the present school buildings 








(which have a large and advantageous frontage), 





to remove the school to some available site 
beyond the limits of the metropolis, and to 
attach thereto an hospital for the reception 
and maintenance of adult blind persons out 
of funds to be specially subscribed for that 
purpose. An hospital for the aged bling 
does not exist, and is much wanted. There can 
be no objection to the removal of the present 
asylum to a larger site a short distance from 
town, on which enlarged buildings could be 
erected, and more ample conveniences obtained, 
This idea, therefore, appears unexceptionable, 
especially as the income of the school will be 
improved by the occupation of its existing site, 
We do not know what has been done to cai 
out the object; but there can be little doubt 
that the public would willingly support it. 

The “London Society for Teaching the 
Blind,” which is located in an excellent situ- 
ation, close to the Swiss Cottage, St. John’s 
Wood, has very similar objects and pursues. 
much the same system of instruction as the 
Blind School in St. George’s Fields. At both 
institutions the children are taught to read the 
Bible in embossed characters; a few of them 
are taught writing; instruction is given in 
music ; and fancy basket-making, brushmaking,. 
rug-making, and cocoa-nut fibre mat-making 
are taught to the boys; whilst the girls are 
instructed in knitting, netting, sewing, fancy 
hair-work, bead-work, and other occupations. 

The prominent distinction between the two. 
institutions is, that whilst in St. George's 
Fields the inmates are all elected by the sub- 
scribers, and are generally taken from the 

oorest class amongst the blind, in St. John’s 
ood the greater proportion of the pupils are 
received on payment, and the inmates are 
mostly selected from a better class. Including 
three blind teachers, once pupils in the school, 
there are 54 inmates of this institution, 28 
being males and 26 females. Of these, no less 
than 38 are paid for by their friends, whilst 13 
only are elected by the subscribers; the three: 
teachers making the complement. 

The payments made on account of what may 
be called the “parlour boarder” pupils are 
151. or 201. per annum, according to age, means, 
and other circumstances. It is calculated that 
29]. is the annual average cost of each scholar 
in the institution, so that each pupil is received 
at something less than the cost of maintenance 
and education. It is, however, evident that an 
institution worked upon these principles par- 
takes only in a limited degree of the character 
of a “ charity.” 

A few years ago a schism arose amongst 
the managers of this Society. The state of 
its finances was discouraging : its property was 
mortgaged ; its subscription list was very low, 
and there was a deficit in the annual accounts. 


The Society, also, in the minds of some of its. 


supporters, was of comparatively small advan- 
tage. An average of 50 pupils, of whom # 
fourth only were free, scarcely seemed to 
justify the maintenance of a large establishment. 
It was accordingly proposed to close the insti- 


tution; and as this was not acceded to, a large- 


proportion of the Committee withdrew. Two 
or three of the number determined, however, 
to make an effort with a view to keep tH 
Society afloat. 
extent to which public sympathy runs in favour 


of the blind that great success attended this. 


endeavour. The Committee have not only been. 
able to liquidate all the liabilities of the estab- 


lishment, but they have expended large amounts- 


in new buildings, furniture, &c., and have 
increased their annual income from 1,7001., in 
1861, to 3,782/., as per last account. 

This is gratifying. The per contra is, that 
the practical utility of the institution has not. 
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been in correspondence with the successful 
result of the appeal. There were 50 pupils in 
1861, when the income was 1,700l.; there are 
only 54 now that the income is double that 
amount. At the annual election of the current 
year, we understand that it is not contemplated 
to increase substantially the number of the 
scholars. Now, if there are cases well suited 
for the institution to be left unprovided for, 
this must appear unsatisfactory. There is ample 
room in the dormitories and school-rooms of 
the establishment for an additional number of 
inmates. The present teachers are amply suffi- 
cient to provide for the instruction of an in- 
creased number of scholars. “The inadequacy 
of the kitchen and dining-room accommodation” 
is offered as one excuse for not receiving addi- 
tional inmates; but the Committee have lately 
constructed a new “hall” or “ concert-room,” 
which is principally used for bi-monthly 
musical meetings and lectures, for the benefit 
of the charity, and which might be usefully 
appropriated to the purposes of a refectory, 
ike the great hall at Christ’s Hospital, which 
is also used for religious, musical and other 
exercises. 

In the face of the accounts of this institution, 
the public are entitled to press strongly for 
its extension. The receipts show— 


From Donations and annual subscriptions 
Collections after sermons 


Donations, &c., at anniversary dinner 
Proceeds of a fancy sale 

Miss Coutts, for drainage of the ground . 
Donations for an organ 

Ditto for lighting and warming 
Boarders’ payments 

Sale of baskets and brushes 

Sundries and balance 


Total receipts 


There being 54 inmates only of the institu- 
tion, the public are thus contributing at the 


rate of no less than 70/. per annum on account 
of each, whilst the estimated cost of each is 
only 251.! Making an ample allowance for 
the extraordinary expenses of this institution, 
beyond the cost of maintaining and educating 
the inmates, it is perfectly obvious that the 
number of scholars should at least be doubled. 

The industrial department of this institution 
does not appear to be more successful than 
that at St. George’s. The trading account shows 
2211. expended for materials, teaching and per- 
centage for work done, against only 831. received 
for sale of brushes, brooms and baskets. The 
materials alone appear to have cost 64l. out of 
the 837. There is a printing-office attached to 
the establishment, in which a blind printer 
is engaged in composing the various books of 
the Old and New Testaments, the Liturgy, 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a book of hymns and a 
selection of tracts, in Lucas’s embossed_steno- 

phic characters. The books are supplied to 
institutions for the blind and otherwise, but 
the demand for them appears to be limited, and 
the sale does not cover the cost of production. 
In one of their reports, the Committee mention 
that no small amount of capital is invested in the 
surplus stock of publications, &c. which they 
have on hand, and that they should be greatly 
relieved if even a moderate portion could be 
disposed of at a proper value. 

In its limited way, this Society, no doubt, 
does good, but it appears capable of being 
made much more extensively useful. It is 
obvious that at present a very limited amount 
of benefit is conferred by this institution on 
the poorer class of blind. The admission of 
thirteen free scholars is nothing more than a 
cover for an “annual election,” by which the 
institution gets advertised at the expense of 
the needy blind themselves. In this department 
of its operations, the “London Society for 





Teaching the Blind” only clashes and conflicts 
with the “School for the Indigent Blind.” It 
seems to us that by a very little readjustment 
of the system of the “London Society,” the 
two institutions might be made to work in 
distinct, though equally useful fields. Among 
the middle classes there is a painful lack 
of the means of properly instructing blind 
children. By limiting their school to paid pupils, 
and placing it on a self-supporting rather than 
on a charitable foundation, this Society would 
meet a public want, and, at the same time, 
rescue itself from the imputation of unduly 
interfering with an older institution and of 
trading upon alms which are not adequately 
employed. We believe there are members of 
the institution who know that at present it is 
not doing enough, and who feel the importance 
of promoting the principle of self-help. We are 
satisfied that if the institution were put upon 
an improved footing, it need not fear any loss 
of public encouragement. 

There is one item of this Society’s arrange- 
ments which ought to be adverted to, although 
it is very insufficiently developed. Blind 
children brought to the schools by their friends 
in the morning, and taken away again in the 
evening, are received as “day-pupils,” and 
are permitted, “when convenient” (which it 
ought to be always), to dine with the boarders 


=| upon payment of 6d. or 8d. a day. There are, 
3g | it appears, about fifteen of these day-scholars at 


present on the books; but they do not appear 


9g | Al to attend every day. Some of them come 


from places at a distance. If the number of 


| blind in London is as numerous as it is said to 


be, this is a branch of the institution which 
ought to be very valuable, especially as this 
would seem to be the only example amongst 
us of a day-school for the blind. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Symbols of Christendom, An Elementary and Intro- 
ductory Text-Book. By J. Radford Thompson, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts is exactly what its title professes, except that, 
in defect of an index, or absolutely rigid classifica- 
tion of the matter, it is not conveniently available 
as a book of reference. It is rather a series of very 
well written lectures on the history of symbolism 
and the purport of certain symbols of Christian 
use, than a text-book on symbolism in the closer 
meaning of the term. Fora popular book, likely 
to interest the reader more deeply in the subject 
than before, we know none better than this on 
symbolism and its relations. The author is often 
eloquent and pathetic; his knowledge is not of 
that recondite order which makes a difficulty in 
expression ; sometimes he is absurdly wrong in the 
meanings he ascribes to symbols; and far more 
frequently he goes out of his way to relate points 
which are absolutely so trite and obvious that the 
dullest tyro need not have been informed about 
them provided he had ever read his Bible. Upon 
the current excess in symbolism in what is called 
Ritualism, the final chapter in this book is moderate 
and discriminating; nevertheless, the element of 
sentiment which prevails in the preceding chapters 
will certainly not tend to moderate or restrict the 
use of those tenipting morsels of fancy put in form 
which go by the name of Ritualistic practices. 

The Oxford Reformers of 1498; being a History 
of the Fellow-Work of John Colet, Erasmus, and 
Thomas More. By Frederic Seebohm. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Portions of this volume will be familiar to such 

readers as have followed the author in the details 

of his history in the two periodicals in which they 
have already appeared. In its completed form, this 
work merits, and should gain, the favour of those 
who take an interest in the period which it illus- 
trates,—its history, its passions, its politics, and 
the characters of its principal men, especially such 
a triad of men as those named in the title-page. 
The subject is well handled and fairly treated. 





Like a circus equestrian riding three horses at 
once, the author of such a book of parallels, con- 
trasts, and combinations has a difficult task, but 
not so difficult as it seems. With reins lightly 
held, a certain grace, and sufficient practice,—with, 
in short, an inclination for the work to be done, 
and a thorough knowledge how to do it,—the per- 
formance may be satisfactorily accomplished amid 
the popular applause. In no part of this instructive 
volume is the idea of the Fellow-work of Colet, 
Erasmus and More better illustrated than in Mr. 
Seebohm’s remarks on More’s ‘ Utopia,’ in which 
description of the imaginary commonwealth of 
Utopia, Nusquama, or Nowhere, More embodied 
his notions on the social and political questions of 
his day. In the same year, or close upon it, More’s 
friend, Erasmus, published his ‘Novum Instru- 
mentum,’ a book reflecting the views of the Oxford 
Reformers, as the ‘ Utopia’ does More’s views of 
society and politics. th occupy permanent. 
places in European literature. ‘“ Still more remark- 
able is it,” says Mr. Seebohm, ‘that two such 
works written by two such men should be traceable 
to the influence, and express the views, of a more 
obscure but greater man than they. Yet, in truth, 
half the merit of both these works belongs fairly to 
Colet.” We should add that this book does not 
contain threeseparate biographies, but is a summing- 
up of the lives and deeds of the three great Reform- 
ers of their day, executed with grace, cleverness 
and discrimination ; and therewith it has the merit 
of not being a dry book—no inconsiderable merit 
for a work to possess, the subject of which concerns 
the community at large. 


Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petrt 
Gloucestrie. Vol. III. Edited by W. H. Hart. 
(Longmans & Co. 

ALTHOUGH the hind volume of Mr. Hart’s edition 
of this portion of the ecclesiastical history of the 
chief monastery in a county, the piety of which 
used to be illustrated by the proverb, “As sure as 
God is in Gloucestershire,” is less interesting to 
the general reader than its predecessors, it is not of 
less value to the antiquary. This portion is the 
Cartulary of the Abbey, and it chiefly consists of 
charters, statutes, leases and other documents, all 
more or less illustrative of the monastic system, 
which Mr. Hart upholds with much earnestness 
and laudation. Perhaps the most curious part of 
the work to modern readers is a reference to 
opposite testimonies given by the Cartulary and 
by Domesday Book. William the First granted 
Nymdesfeld, in Gloucestershire, to Abbot Wilstan, 
with sac and soc, but Roger de Berkeley, wittingly 
or not, entered Nymdesfeld, in Domesday Book, 
as among the king’s lands, “ad mensam regis.” 
The abbot made a stir about the matter, and 
Nymdesfeld was restored to the monastery. The 
description, however, in Domesday Book con- 
tinued and remains. Now, when the subject of 
tenure by ancient demesne comes before a court 
of law, an appeal to Domesday Book decides the 
question; no averment against the evidence of 
that book has any weight whatever as testimony. 
But the Gloucester Cartulary proves that Domes- 
day Book contains an error with respect to the 
land at Nymdesfeld. Now, if the question should 
ever come before a court of law as to whether 
Nympsfield, or Nymdesfeld, were ancient demesne 
or not, would the custom of law be broken through, 
and the Cartulary be allowed to have authority in 
matters of testimony, against the book which has 
been hitherto held to be infallible, indisputable, 
and not to be appealed against? It is a very curious 
and a very important question; and we agree with 
Mr. Hart that if the averment against the Domes- 
day Book be supported by collateral evidence, as it 
is here in the Geteadte Cartulary, there is no 
reason why the Domesday Book may not receive 
correction. ‘It is a valuable record, but it is not 
infallible.” 


The End of Life, and the Life that has no Ending. 
By the Author of ‘ Village Missionaries,’ &c. 
(Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

THE author of this earnest little book states his 

object in writing it to be to furnish a corrective 

to the “consequence of the large supply of reli- 
gious fiction now placed within the reach of our 
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younger generation,” which consequence, he thinks, | together by Dr. Mitchell, a fellow-countryman of 
has been ‘‘the indulgence in a certain amount of | his. In the main we agree with his explanations ; 
distaste for meeting with thoughtful consideration | they bear the mark of much thought and experience. 
the realities thus clothed or thus disguised.” This | Perhaps, if we have any fault to find with the 
text is so very plainly and impressively written | author, it is for a certain want of precision, 
that it may seem something like hypercriticism | some of the blame of which must rest with 
to recommend ‘the author to give a little care to | the author, and some with the subject. The book 
the historical‘ part of'the religious fancies and | is interspersed with several quaint quotations. We 
thoughts on which the work is founded. Thus we | ourselves should have added one more in illus- 
read with amazement that the writer believes | tration of the prognostic of stormy weather, when 
‘Westminster Abbey to be a ‘‘cathedral,” or the | the old moon embraces the new. It will be found 





seat of a bishop. That it should be so is much in the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, and 


desired by certain Roman Catholic friends of ours; 


but we believe the sole Bishop of Westminster, | 


whose seat was placed in the church of St. Peter, 
was Thomas Thirleby, circa 1540. We feel surprise 
that Messrs. Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, of all 
publishers, should ‘be sponsors for this opinion of 
our author's. Moreover, the writer evidently recog- 
nizes “Saxon arches” in the facade of the vener- 
able edifice, and imagines Edward the Confessor’s 
structure to be still visible; also, that this monarch 
was the first man ‘interred therein; and, stranger 
still, that the choir is not used for divine service. 
It is a pity that a well-meaning man should 
blunder thus when a sixpenny guide-book would 
have saved him. Upon the Abbey and its associa- 
tions, upon a coal-mine, upon the incidents of a 
journey of Our Lord’s, upon the Atlantic telegraph, 
a new house of the writer's, and other suggestive 
points, the author holds forth with much feeling 
and simplicity, and thus does well for the advance- 
ment of his purpose, and produces what is, on the 
whole, a creditable book. 


The Institutes of the Roman Law. Part I. By 





F. Tomkins, M.A., D.C.L. (Butterworths.) 
THE first portion of a work upon the Institutes, 
this volume contains a sound account of the sources | 
and history of the Roman law,—not the less 
valuable that the author does not appear to aim 
at originality, either of matter or of treatment. We | 
must, however, remind Dr. Tomkins that a law | 
book without an index is worse than a book of | 
travels without a map, and point out, also, that | 
“a plebiscita,” which occurs twice in a single page, | 
is at the least equal in atrocity to “‘a phenomena.” | 
In the.author’s advocacy of the study of the Civil | 
Law as a preparation for the construction of a 
scientific Code we heartily concur, and we are | 
convinced that it is to the thorough knowledge of | 
the principles of Roman legislation possessed by 
Dr. Maine, and by the present secretary to the 
legislative department of the government of India, 
that we owe the logical arrangement and the 
admirable clearness of definition which make the 
completed portions of the Indian Code a model for 
England and an honour to the race. We are of | 
opinion that Dr. Tomkins overrates the direct | 
influence of Roman upon modern English law. 
Bracton, no doubt, stole half his writings from 
Justinian ; but the portions of Bracton which have 
lived are precisely those which were not so stolen. 
We are glad to see an announcement, in the pre- 
face, of a treatise ‘On the Modern Civil Law.’ | 
The ground is not yet filled by any English writer, 
though Mr. Lindley has verged on it in the notes 
to his ‘Jurisprudence. Dr. Kaufmann has | 
published, we believe, only the first volume of his 
American translation of Mackelday’s ‘ Compen- 
dium.’ 

An Explanation of the Popular Weather Prognostics 
of Scotland on Scientific Principles. By the Rev. 
Charles Clouston. (Routledge & Sons.) 

A science in its babyhood, like any other baby, is 

generally left in the charge of nurses who interpret 

its articulation after a fashion of their own, and no 
science has been more subjected to this method of 
treatment than that of meteorology. Babies have 
been devoted to the tender mercies of wise women 
from time immemorial; meteorology has been left 
in the hands of weather-wise men from the Chaldean | 
prognosticators to those of the present day. It 
gives us pleasure to review the pamphlet recently 
published by the Rev. Charles Clouston, a meteor- 
ologist of considerable scientific knowledge, and 
of nearly half-a-century of experience. In the 
pamphlet he discusses the various popular weather 


prognostics of Scotland, which were collected | 


| Events of England in Rhyme; or, a List of the 


| in the case of the Wigtown Martyrs, Margaret 


| cal Features of the Upper Peat Valley, and a List 


| —On Disinfection by Euchlorine, in continuous and 


reads thus:— 
Isaw the auld moon late yestreen 
With the new moon on its arm, 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
That we shall come to harm. 





In conelusion, we call our readers’ attention to the 
explanation of the prognostic from the Aurora | 
Borealis, which is decidedly worthy of note. 


We have on our Table—TZhe Poetical Works of 
Caroline Bowles Southey, Collected Edition (Black- | 
wood & Sons),—Joel: a Translation, in Metrical 
Parallelisms, according to the Hebrew Method of | 
Punctuation, with Notes and References, by Adam | 
Clarke Rowley, M.A. (Hamilton & Adams),— Words 
from the Poets, for the Use of Parochial Schools and | 
Libraries, selected by C. M. Vaughan (Macmillan), 
—In the Year 13: a Tale of Mecklenburg Life, | 
by Fritz Reuter, translated from the Platt-Deutsch, | 
by Charles Lee Lewes (Leipzig, Tauchnitz),—A 
Month's Tour in Spain in the Spring of 1866, by | 
John Murray Graham (Blackwood & Sons),— 
Three Weeks from Home, through France and Swit- 
zerland, over the Alps to Milan, Rome, Pompeii, 
Florence, Naples, Genoa, dc. ; what I saw, and 
what it cost me, by John Bradbury (Warne),—The 


Chief Occurrences of English History, from 55 B.C. 
to A.D. 1866, by M. B. C. (Longmans),—and 
Drawing-room Magic: a Manual of Mystical 
Mysteries for the Parlour, School or Drawing- 
room,with numerous illustrative Diagrams (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin). We have also the following 
Pamphlets: Zhe Senate of Rome and the Pope, by 
Stefano Porcari (Triibner),—History Vindicated 


Lauchlison and Margaret Wilson, drowned at Wig- 
town, May 11, 1685, in answer to Mr. Mark 
Napier’s Case for the Crown, in re the Wigtown 
Martyrs proved to be Myths, d&c., by the Rev. 
Archibald Stewart (Edinburgh, Edmonston & 
Douglas),—TZhe National Gallery considered in 
reference to other Public Collections, and to the pro- 
posed New Building in Trafalgar Square, by J. C. 
Robinson (Toovey),—TZhe Coal-Field of North 
Somersetshire, by Seward W. Bruce (Bemrose & 
Lothian),—A Descriptive List of Flint Implements 
found at St. Mary Bourne, with Illustrations of 
the principal Types, with a Sketch of the Geologi- 


of Fossils from the Upper and Lower Chalk of 
St. Mary Bourne, Hampshire, by Joseph Stevens 
(Tennant),—On the Management and Preservation 
of Game and Ornamental Birds, and the Laws 
relating thereto, with numerous Illustrations (Bem- 
rose & Lothian),—The Shooter's Diary; or, Forms 
Sor registering Game killed during the Year, adapted 
for the Individual Sportsman as well as for the 
total Produce of a Manor, to which is prefixed a 
List of some of the principal Shooting Districts in 
the World, by J. C. B. C. (Field Office),—On Non- 
Nitrogenized Food in a Physiological Point of View, 
by Messrs. Seller and Stephens (Blackwood & Sons), 


regulated Flow, by Daniel Stone (Manchester, Cave 
& Sever),—and The Mixture-Book ; or, Mixtures, 
Pharmacopeial, Hospital and Magistral, their 
Preparation, Formule, Doses, leading Uses, and 
Synonyms, including Quack Medicines, by Arnold 
J. Cooley (Hardwicke). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Archie’s Ambition, 18mo. 1/ el. swd. 

Brice’s Coal-Fields of North Somerset, Svo. 2/ swd. 

Chatterton’s Oswald of Deira, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Church’s (The) Broken Unity, Vol. 1, ed. by Bennett, 12mo. 3/6 el. 
Clarke’s Letters Home from Spain, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Confucius. Life and Teachings of, Notes by Legge, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Contes et Critiques Francais, by author of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ 5/ cl. 
Davies's Sermons on Important Subjects, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 10/6 el. 
Essays on Religion and Literature, ed. by Manning, 2nd Series, 14/ 
Garbett’s Sermons to Children, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
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Murray’s Handbook of Gloucester, &c., 12mo. 6/6 cl. 
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Squire on Unhealthy Skin, 12mo. 1/6 swd. 
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White's First Latin Exercise Book, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
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Wright’s Uterine Disorders, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Wyatt’s Political Review of Austro-Italian War of 1966, 8vo, 6/cl. 
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AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 
Bekesbourne, July 27, 1867, 

Captain Burton’s remarks on the question of 
one lake or two lakes in South-eastern Africa, 
which Dr. Livingstone went out to determine, 
induce me to ask your permission to refer in your 
columns to an article headed ‘The Great Lake 
of Southern Africa,’ written by me in Mauritius, 
and published in the Atheneum of July 12th, 1856 
(No. 1498, pp. 67, 68), in which I recorded the 
testimony of Mohammed bin Khamis, the son of 
Khamis bin Othman, Mr. Cooley’s informant, in 
favour of two lakes, instead of a single one, ag 
insisted on by that gentleman; and I also stated 
that, “in a letter written on the 6th of November, 
1851, to Prof. Berghaus, and published by him 
in his Geographisches Jahrbuch for the same 
p- 62, I gave it as my decided opinion ‘that 
the routes to the two lakes obtained by Mr. Cooley 
from native sources had been mixed up and 
erroneously applied by him to a supposed single 
ake.” 


I would desire further to refer to my paper ‘On 
the Nile and its Tributaries,’ communicated to 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1846, and 
printed in the 17th volume of their Jowrnal, in 
which, when describing the Upper Nile, I said 
(p. 80), ‘‘In the dry season its bed would indeed 
almost seem to consist of a succession of lakes and 
swamps, rather than to be the channel of a running 
stream,” and in a foot-note I added, ‘‘ May not 
Lake Zambeze or N’yassi be the continuation of 
this series of lakes? Jn this case it would be simply 
the upper course of the Nile. N’yassi, according 
to Mr. Cooley, means ‘the sea’—that is to say, 
the bahr of the Arabs and Abyssinians, which 
term is used to signify not only a sea or a lake, 
but also a large river.” 

At the time when this article in the Society's 
Journal was written, now upwards of twenty years 
ago, I was a disciple of Mr. Cooley as regards the 
geography of Africa beyond the limits of Abyssinia 
and the Basin of the Nile, and so I continued to 
be till he disowned me in the Atheneum of March 
19th, 1849 (No. 1125, p. 516), because I had 
presumed to think a little for myself. It was on 
his authority that I altered the name “ Zambre” 
to “ Zambeze,” and spoke of the Lake now known 
by the designation of Tanganyika, as ‘‘ N’yassi, or 
the Great Lake of Southern Africa.” 

CHARLES BEKE. 





HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
7, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, July 30, 1867. 

In attempting, in the Atheneum of the 6th 
of July, to explain the fact of the celebrated portrait 
at Knole of ‘‘ Mrs. Axford, the Fair Quakeress,” 
not being represented in the garb of a Quaker, I 
ventured to observe that—‘“ If I have rightly read 
the ‘ Rules of Discipline of the Society of Friends,’ 
her ‘disownment’ from their body had been the 
inevitable consequence of her conduct,” &c. Iam 
now enabled to state positively that such was the 
case. By the kindness and liberality of the Society 
of Friends, I have had communicated to me extracts 
of their interesting proceedings in respect to this 
mysterious business; by which it appears that, on 
the 3rd of March, 1756, after repeated endeavours 
to discover the place of Hannah Lightfoot’s abode, 
and to intimate to her the intention of the Society 
to “give forth a testimony of denial against her,” 
they formally pronounced her disownment. ‘ We 
therefore,” runs the sentence, ‘‘ being desirous, as 
much as in us lies, to clear the truth which we 
profess and ourselves from any aspersions which, 
through the misconduct of the said Hannah Light- 
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t, may be cast upon Friends, do hereby testify 
against such her proceedings as aforesaid, and dis- 
own her for the same, as one with whom we can 
have no fellowship until, from a penitent mind and 
true contrition of heart, she shall be induced to 
signify her unfeigned sorrow for her offence. And 
that this may be her case is what we truly desire.” 
J. HENEAGE JESSE. 


foo 





STONE CELTS. 
Athens, July 10, 1867. 

Tye letter of Sir John Lubbock in the Atheneum, 
June 22, relating to the existence of stone celts in 
Assam, and that they are supposed, there as_else- 
where, to have fallen from heaven, leads the to 
think that some information concerning similar 
stone instruments, found in Greece, may be inter- 
esting. 

Many years ago, I observed that the fragments 
of obsidian, not flint, found in the tumulus at 
Marathon, called Persian arrow-heads, were re- 
mains of stone instruments, which were scattered 
about in the soil before it was heaped up as a 
tumulus. Similar chips of obsidian are found in 
considerable quantity in every part of Greece and 
of the islands of the Archipelago where I have 
had an opportunity of looking for them. I have 
picked up several in the rocky island of Hydra 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 4to. 
1839, Vol. III. p. 392). My attention has ever 
since been directed to the relics of the stone period 
in Greece, but for a long time without much 
success. Within the last few years I have suc- 
ceeded in collecting a few stone hatchets or chisels. 
Mr. Noel presented me with a hatchet, of green 
stone, found on his property in Eubcea; and he 
has lately procured for me a small copper instru- 
ment, which appears to belong to the transition 
period, when the use of metal was discovered, but 
the form of stone celts was retained. Mr. Merlin, 
our vice-consul at Athens, presented me with two 
celts, of basalt, found at the Beeotian Orchomenus; 
and Mr. Constatine, the well-known photographer, 
presented me with a fine stone hatchet, which he 
found himself at Athens. Two others, somewhat 
similar, have been found in the Acropolis. 

Three stone instruments foungin Greece, which 
came lately into my possession, appear to resemble 
the celt found in Assam. They were brought to 
me, from the Peloponnesus, by a dealer in coins, 
whom I requested to procure for me as many 
“thunder-bolts ” as he could find, for the modern 
Greeks call these stones dorpomwedéxia, and, I 
suppose, the ancient Greeks called them Kepav- 
mot Bcroi, just as the French now call them 
ceraunites, and the Germans Donner-keile. The 
great weight of these three stones attracted my 
attention to them. But it was another, which I 
purchased subsequently, which induced me to con- 
jecture that originally these stone instruments were 
formed from aerolites; and hence the name has a 
logical origin. This last is of a reddish black colour, 
and is marked with small lines and spots having a 
metallic lustre, which form part of its substance. 
It is not so heavy in proportion as the three 
already mentioned, but it is heavier than one of 
basalt and one of green serpentine of the same 
size, 

I subjoin a note of the size and weight of the 
pieces in question. 

I have, at different times, picked up myself 
three curious fragments of obsidian, cut with 
wonderful art. They were all found on the arid 
land towards Cape Zoster, where there are many 
tumuli containing Hellenic tombs. The only part 
of Greece where obsidian of the same kind has 
been discovered is the island- of Melos, and it 
occurs there in considerable quantity. 

I must observe that many of these stone instru- 
ments bear marks of having been ground. This 
may have been done by jewellers at different 
periods, for they have been used for ages as touch- 
stones. 

I send you a sketch of the size of all the objects 
in question, as well as a note of their weights. 
Grorce FINLay. 








TRADITIONAL LEGENDS OF THE BASQUES. 
No. II. 

Or the Basque tradition ‘Gau-Illa,” Sefior 
Araquistain observes, “It is ‘disjointed, but the 
strains have a sweet melancholy, peculiar to them- 
selves. WValueless as a model of literary taste, it 
still remains curious as a monument of the original 
habits and customs of a people but little known at 
present, and less at the period to which the legend 
refers.” Sefior Araquistain fills in prose explana- 
tions here and there as connecting links. Such will 
have but little interest to those who prefer the 
legend in its unartistic, unfinished, but genuine 
state. The plot of the story is this. The Lord of 
the Tower of Alos marries in early life; his wife 
dies after having given birth to a daughter; the 
husband after a time marries again. According to 
the Basque refrain, ‘‘ Junac-Jun”’ (“‘ When we die 
we are buried”), second marriages are usually un- 
fortunate ventures; and the present case proves 
to be no exception to the rule. While engaged in 
the wars, a son is secretly born in the tower of 
Alos, but of which Don Beltran is not the father. 
He hears of it, and determines to counterfeit death 
to see how his wife will act. At the moment when 
all are gathered round the bier, the illegitimate 
son is about to stab the daughter by the first wife. 
Don Beltran seizes the poignard, and buries it in 
his heart. The stepmother and her daughters take 
the veil, Alos-Usua and her father retire to the 
home of the son-in-law, where they all dwell 
happily together; the tower of Alos remaining for 
evermore tenantless. 

The following lines are supposed to be the out- 
pourings of the daughter’s grief and shame when 
the stepmother and her children are gathered round 
the father’s bier :— 

For seven sad years I entered not within these well-loved 


walls, 

And on the eighth, alas! death’s shade around me falls: 

My father Beltran’s corse lies pale and cold in yonder 
silent room ; 

I wring my hands in grief and weep for such a father’s 


loom. 
When my lady-mother gave me birth a thousand fowls 


ed, 
And seven fierce and maddened bulls were baited just 
outside. 
I, mes > 9 naught, lay locked in sleep on soft and downy 
ed. 


My mother, pure as virgin snow, hath gilt curtains round 
er head. 

The Jorrai-danza ends; they cry, The lady-mother’s dead. 

And so I grew to maidenhood, and yearned for heart 
of truth. 

Of all Vidania was my father’s choice a plain and hare- 
brained youth; 

And when he came to woo, so shy, I wept full sore in truth. | 

I would not change for all the world, he’s so loving, kind, | 


and true,— 
Not for a king with flowing locks, all clad in armour new. 
My father, when I wedded him, gave me my lawful dole, 
In measures heaped full high with wheat ; of my mother’s 
share the whole. 
My lord he loves me as his soul ; my life’s a dream of joy. | 
Oh! how he wept great tears of pride when he kissed our 
new-born boy. 
Oh, — of Alos, Alos towers, how wide and steep thy 
stair ! 
One night there came with stealthy step he who no right | 
had there. | 
My father, with his vassals bold, had gone to fight the Moor; | 
And he who came with stealthy foot enter’'d by stealth the | 


door, | 
I dreamed that, spinning late one day, the black doe came | 
a-crying ‘ 
“Cua, Cua,” ‘neath the window; ‘thy lordly father's 
ing ” 





I raise my golden distaff high to chase the doe away ; i 
I — — heart-breaking news, ere night-clouds kill 
e day. 

Who dared to mount those sacred stairs while my father’s | 
in Castile? | 

** Silence, base daughter of a mother vile! my poignard’s | 
sharpest steel.” | 

ce thou bastard son, thou base-born, low, and 
vile! 

Such words would pass not any lips save thine, thou full 
of guile!” | 

The sin’s not thine, Sir Cavalier; oh, why did she so fall! | 

White fingers covered o’er with rings have thy smiling 
sisters all; 

Their — ane with loveliest hues, their hearts all 

of gall, 
Their eyes all smiles; while mine, alas! rain sad and bitter 


ears. 
Thy — smiles contentment sweet; hath she no hidden 
ars 
When a. aa father first went forth to fight in brave 
lle? 
In deadiy silence saw the light a son of shame unleal; 


This blot upon our Vascon race I weep in bitter shame. 
In Zarang he dwells ; blanch not, lady, at his name, 





For the daughter now sad bitter tears and days of weary 


woe. 
For the father naught but death—a grave beneath the snow. 
Who hath brought this grievous stain upon Alos towers 


high? 
Dear Father, well hast thou done to lie thee down and die. 


The opening stanza in Basque is as follows :— 
Eche eder leyo bagne onetan, 
Ez naiz sartu zazpi urte aflvetan, 
Eta Zortzi garrenian 
Neretzat zorigaitzian 
Aita Beltranen, illtzian. 


Sefior Araquistain gives the equivalent Cas- 
tilian :— 


Hace siete afios que no he entrado en esta hermosa casa, 
Sin ventanas, y (vengo) en el cetavo por desdicha mia, 
Por la muerte de mi padre Beltran. 

F. W. C. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Unber the presidency of the Archbishop of 
York, the members of the Archzological Institute 
met at Kingston-upon-Hull on Tuesday morning. 
The mayor, Mr. Loft, gave the antiquaries a very 
hearty welcome, and after some formal matters 
had been gone through, the President delivered his 
inaugural address :— 

In acknowledging with grateful thanks the com- 
pliment which has been paid to me by this learned 
and valuable Society, in nominating me its Presi- 
dent for the present year, I take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming all intention of instructing 
in the subject of archeology the learned audience 
now assembled before me. He who knows nothing 
of a subject ought not even to venture to speak of 
it.in the presence of those who know much. But 
I am here to-day not as your instructor, but as 


| the spokesman of all classes of the inhabitants of 


this great county, and especially of this ancient 
seignory of Holderness, to tell the members of the 
Archeological Institute that they are heartily wel- 
come amongst us, and that on the one side we are 
proud that they have thought this sea-beaten 
corner of the island worth a visit, whilst we believe 
on the other that there is hardly any portion of the 
Queen’s dominions richer in those monuments and 
remains which archeologists love to study. We 
may be proud of the two churches in Hull, Holy 
Trinity and St. Mary, the former inviting and. the 
latter having received a wise and liberal restoration. 
Hedon, a town which even in the time of Edward 
the First languished in poverty, fearing the near- 
ness of the two rivals, Ravensrod and Hull, increas- 
ing from day to day—Hedon, which in the time 
of Edward the Third confessed that its commerce 
depended upon a sewer called the Sturch, along 
which boats used to pass to the borough, and that 
the said sewer was dried up, has managed to pre- 
serve fur us a church worthy of a more flourishing 
and numerous population; and we cannot wonder 


| that it bears some marks of decay. Unlike Hedon, 


which contains examples of various styles, the 


| beautiful church at Patrington is of one period, 


the Decorated, and has the symmetry of one design. 
Its graceful spire, for which one is thankful in 
a country where a height of 190 feet is almost 
mountainous, its noble oak roof, its beautiful pro- 
portions, entitle it to be called, after the fashion 
of county histories, ‘‘The Glory of Holderness.” 
A writer describing it in 1840 (Wm. Poulson) 
speaks of its ruinous condition. But it is already 
partly restored, and the present incumbent has 
shown such zeal in so arduous an undertaking that 


| the completion of it cannot be a matter of doubt. 


Of the Abbey of Meaux, the remains are very 
small, but the archzologists have to thank Mr. 
Edward Levine for publishing a volume of MSS. 
relating to this important house, and amongst them 
a.chronicle of its government and doings. Further 
from us, but within easy reach and embraced 
in the scope of the present meeting, the Minster of 
Beverley, and St. Mary’s Church in the same place, 
now worthily restored, the Priory Church at Brid- 
lington, the Abbey Church of Selby, the Church 
at Driffield, possessing, we are told, an effigy of 
Paulinus, the first Archbishop of York, Howden 
with its Chancel and Chapter-house in ruins, and 
fast. disappearing, Thornton Abbey and the remains 
of the Abbot’s house, which are to be explained by 
one who has studied domestic architecture with the 
greatest: success ; all these and many other monu- 
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ments of the piety and skill of ages long gone will 
pass before us, and will be lectured upon by those 
whose knowledge may be trusted. Let us hope 
that with such a programme the veteran supporters 
of this Society may carry away with them pleasant 
recollections, even new information, from this 
meeting ; let us hope that the novices whom they 
meet here, a body over whom I should have many 
claims to preside, may retain the instruction that 
they are certain to receive, and may catch the 
infection of that fervent zeal for the past which 
animates this and the sister Association. In read- 
ing the 7'ransactions of the sister society, to which 
T happen to belong, I am struck with the modera- 
tion of the present race of archeologists in fixing 
the limits of their science, and in the method 
which they pursue within those limits. Archzo- 
logy is a science of the remote past, but this 
general description would include ethnology, the 


history of languages, and the study of ancient | 


written records, or paleography. Archeology, 
according to one authority, should be content to 
separate herself from all these tempting subjects, 


and to confine herself to the study of the works of | 


human skill, which indicate the growth and social 
condition of man. A boundary line so artificial as 
this is likely to be transgressed from time to time. 
The charter, the chronicle and the will are often 
appealed to, although the object of the science is 
not the written documents, but they are used not 
so much for the written thought as for some tangi- 


ble monument on which they may throw light, not | 


so much for the development of mind they contain 
as for their account of things produced by manual 
skill. The charter illustrates for us some church, 
castle or abbey; the will with its inventory of 
household possessions admits us to the interior of 
a dwelling which we can by no other means repro- 


duce, as it was upon the day when the possessor | 


left it never to return. The main business of 


archeology is with the work of men’s hands. For | 


my own part, I would venture to submit that, in 
taking for its materials all the materials of history, 
archeology would do better still. I am glad to see 
a department of history connected with this Insti- 
tute. Now this boundary is a very narrow and 
artificial one, but within it the archeologist has 
learnt to prescribe to himself rigid rules of method. 
You know that every science consists of two parts, 
the collection of facts, and the grouping of the 
facts when collected under some idea, or law, or 
principle, call it what we will. A French writer 
tells us that in the course of their history sciences 
pass through three stages—the theological, and 
the metaphysical and the positive. I prefer to say 
that sciences are found in three conditions—the 
first where facts are scanty, and theory too active ; 


the next where facts have been industriously col- | 
lected, but theory has not been applied for their | 
due interpretation ; and the last or perfect condition | 


where facts have been abundantly supplied, and 


theory has been used with soberness, and yet with | 


bold sagacity, for their explanation. Now the 


greatest peril to science has always been on the side | 


of the tendency to theorize overmuch. The hypo- 
thesis, too swift of foot for the laggard experience, 
has left her behind. Bacon, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, usually has the credit of awakening the world 
of science from a speculative dream to a sober 
experience ; but the remarks of Leonardo da Vinci 
and others show that this was felt by other minds. 
Bacon was the spokesman for his generation, 


of an intuition which perhaps no one else could | 


have expressed so well or with so large a 
result. Now, the temptation which besets all 
physical sciences perhaps assails archeology 
with the greatest force and success. Over the 
restored building or the exhumed relic, the feelings 
of wonder, reverence, respect and curiosity are 
aroused : who can wonder that the theory, or rather 
ess, is prompt, or that it is ambitious? Dr. 
tukeley wrote in 1740 that the church at Driffield 
was very old, and contained an effigy of Paulinus, 
the first Archbishop of York. I probably do him 
no wrong in saying that the only evidence connect- 


name to the ecclesiastic with a crosier whom he 
found at Driffield. Stukeley was a wild and specu- 
lative inquirer, and in such hands archzology had 
not advanced very much beyond the monks of 
Meaux, who record that in the reign of Henry 
the Second ‘‘the bones of King Arthur and of Gui- 
nevere, his Queen, were discovered at Glastonbury,” 
and were distinguished by most unmistakable 
| marks, for Arthur’s thigh-bone exceeded by three 
| fingers the length of the tallest man’s thigh-bone 
| that had ever been found when measured down to 
| the knee. Moreover, the space between his eye- 
| brows was of the breadth of the palm of a man’s 
; hand. One understands the mistake which makes 
artless monk and credulous doctor hasty to make 
| over to saint and hero the first great and worthy 
thing that imagination can manage to connect 
with their names. But guesses of this kind are 
not archeology, and it makes little difference in 
our estimate of them whether they happen to be 
right or wrong; they tend to bring the whole sub- 
ject into ridicule and disrepute. Many people 
think to this day cf a museum of antiquities 
as a collection of stones and potsherds ticketed 
into dignity by falsehoods, and divide collectors 
| into two classes—those who deceive themselves, 
| and those who would deceive other people. Modern 
archeologists do not, upon the whole, deserve this 
| harsh estimate. In the transactions of both our 
| English societies there is a remarkable caution and 
sobriety. To avoid a groundless theory seems to 
have become, as it were, part of the moral code 
of the archeologist. The time for theories, it 
seems to be admitted, begins when the collection 
of facts has been large and general, and as exhaus- 
tive as the subject seems to admit. Archeology 
has passed through the same stages as the other 
| sciences. Once astronomy and chemistry were 
bare of facts but full of dreams. But she was born 
| late; and her earlier trips and stumbles took place 
amongst her grown-up sisters, who make merry 
with her failures, yet the ridicule has stimulated 
her efforts, and no science walks more firmly or 
more truly along the line of induction. But ever 
and again the ardent curiosity and impatience for 
| symmetry will lead us again into hasty generaliza- 
| tions. The theory of three periods—the stone age, 
the bronze age, and the iron age—has been carried 
too far; and in assigning a place to any weapon 
or other implement, people often forget that long 
after bronze and iron were discovered, stone might 
continue to be used among the poorer and less 
civilized, whilst in our own country it is very 
| probable that the iron instrument preceded the 
composite metal bronze, which was in use on the 
Continent. At present one cannot help thinking 
that many of those who explain to us lacustrine 
dwellings of early times, and the buried flint 
implements, and the inhabited caves, have far 
outstripped the facts at their disposal. An enor- 
mous antiquity has been claimed for earthen 
vessels found about the lake dwellings, on the 
ground that the lake dwellings must be enor- 
mously old, but an archeologist sets them side by 
side with vessels known to be of the fifth and sixth 
centuries after Christ, of the sort known as Anglo- 
Saxon, and finds the form the same. Surely this 
marked similarity of form is worth more than any 
mere speculation as to what the age of the lake 
dwellings ought to have been. And this brings me 
to consider a little more closely the work of the 
archeologist, and to recognize its dignity and 
worth. Archeology might be called the microscope 
of history; and we know that without the micro- 
scope neither geology nor physiology could have 
reached its present exactness. Ehrenberg computed 
that every cubic inth of a stratum of Tripoli pow- 
der, at Bilin, in Bohemia, contains 41,000,000,000 
of the Gallionella distans, and this bit of stone or 
pinch of powder, a thousand times more populous 
than this island of men and women, would have 
kept its wealth of life a secret only for the micro- 
scope. One may say that without this instrument 
the science of physiology could not exist. The ser- 
vices which archzology render to history are of the 








ingithe basso-rilievo which still exists in the church | same kind, and in the end they will probably not 


with my great predecessor was that Paulinus was | be less. 


For example, the French constitutional 


the first and most illustrious Archbishop, and that | charter of 1814 sets forth as an admitted fact of 
there was no particular reason against fixing his | history, that King Louis le Gros, being in full pos- 





session of kingly power throughout France, had 
seen fit to modify his power by the enfranchige. 
ment of the communes, or, in other words, the 
granting of municipal charters. But the 
really possessed full power only in the districts 
lying between the Somme and the Loire, and with 
the establishment of communes in Burgundy or 
Brittany the King could have nothing to do. But 
when one looks into the enfranchisement, one sees 
that there was little enough of this gracious sur. 
render of actualright. In case of Noyon, it appears 
from old records that the cathedral clergy and the 
burghers were often at war. ‘Of the peace made 
between us and the burghers,” is an entry found 
more than once in the cathedral annals. A bishop, 
wisfing to put an end to this, and to avert a popu: 
lar outbreak, called a meeting of the whole town, 
and submitted to them a charter prescribing the 
mode of admission to the freedom of the commune, 
the duties of the burghers in war, and the mode of 
punishment for bloodshed ; and the charter runs in 
the name of the bishop, and the punishment for 
its violation is the pain of excommunication. The 
whole transaction is very different from that which 
was in the mind of those that mentioned it in the 
constitutional charter. It was the act of an en. 
lightened bishop in order to appease the irritation 
of an incensed population against a body of clergy 
both strong and oppressive, and the share of the 
King in the transaction seems to be the least. He 
permitted to combine for self-preservation those 
whom he could not completely protect. And it is 
by the minute inspection of the facts of each 
that we are able to correct the fallacies, which 
the very names which history employs cover. The 
France of that day was not the France that now 
feels one powerful central government through all 
its length and breadth. The word King in that 
day was very different from the word when applied 
to Louis the Fourteenth; and the value of this 
minute inspection is not merely that it reveals 
curious matters that were unknown before, but 
that it dissipates so much fallacy. To take an 
English example, not foreign perhaps to this mo- 
ment, when one finds in the time of Edward the 
Third memorials addressed to the King by the 
inhabitants of a town, demanding justice against 
some sheriff for Javing conferred the enfranchise- 
ment on them, saying that they were ‘ maliciously 
compelled to send men to Parliament,” our notions 
receive a certain shock. It is plain that we have 
possessed representative institutions longer than 
we have appreciated them. History repeats itself. 
Can it be that that mysterious entity, the com- 
pound householder, will hereafter turn round and 
revile the able leader of the House of Commons 
for having maliciously compelled him to send 
men to Parliament, and for having as part of 
the machinery of his measure permitted the eold 
shadow of the rate-collector to darken his doorway? 
My Lords and Gentlemen, yours is a young science 
in a rich world; upon the face of this country we 
find marks of two primeval races, and the monu- 
ments of the Roman power abound, and York 
itself is called a ‘‘ second Rome.” Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes and Normans have written their names upon 
its page. Almost ninety religious houses received 
those who sought peace in flying from an unquiet 
world, instead of doing battle with its trials. Its 
churches are marvellous for their grandeur. Ten 
or twelve that are fit to be cathedrals might easily 
be counted. More than one great national struggle 
hassteeped the soil in blood. These successivestrata 
of our social and religious development have been 
very imperfectly examined as yet, and beforeja 
systematic history of their formation is written, 
patient, plodding, self-denying observation will 
have much to do. That much is being done_‘at 
this moment we are all aware. Next to the soil 
of England, perhaps Englishmen are most in- 
terested in that country from whence the 
Word of life has come to them —the land 
which the Lord made holy by His footsteps—the 
land which for eighteen centuries seems to have 
been mourning in ashes the crime of having done 
Him to death. We could not stand in Nazareth, 
embosomed in its low and rounded hills—we could 
not shelter from the heat under one of the aged 
olives of the Mount of Olives—without our hearts 
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burning within us as with 2 sense of greater near- 
ness to the Heavenly. We of the English Church, 
known in those Eastern lands as “ Christians of the 
Book,” have studied with peculiar care the scenes 
that throw light upon the Bible. Strange to say, the 
archeology of Palestine is still in its infancy. The 
jealousy of Mohammedans, and not less the jealousy 
of Christian sects towards each other, have hindered 
us from using the proper means; and the traveller 
has stood guessing and theorizing upon some mound 
of earth under which perhaps lay buried the monu- 
ments that would have solved the riddle and set the 
guesses at rest. We have hardly broken ground in 
Palestine, though we know that the evidence we seek 
must be buried under the soil. But here, too, a begin- 
ning has been made. Our Government has lately 
published an elaborate work full of exact measure- 
ments and plans, and photographic reproductions. 
Asociety has been formed for the exploration of 
Palestine, and a fortnight since I pleaded the 
cause of this society in a long interview with Fuad 
Pasha, the powerful minister of the Sultan, who 
promised that every aid should be given to our 
explorers that was consistent with public order. 
“The Turkish Government,” he said, ‘‘is tolerant 
to all, but the danger lies in the fanaticism of 
Christians against each other. We, too,” he added, 
“believe in Christ, the Son of God, born of the 
Virgin, ascended into heaven; only the Crucifixion 
we do not believe.” That is still to Jews a stum- 
bling-block, to Gentiles foolishness. But with larger 
powers our little society will pursue its work so far 
as its means allow, and a word of sympathy and 
aword of prayer from members of this body will 
be valuable to us. The world is great and rich, 
and full of the bounties of its Maker. But to me, its 
tichest products are the thoughts of men sent forth 
with the stamp of their Maker, but marred and 
defaced so that you can hardly read the image 
and superscription. These creatures crowned with 
glory and honour, your science undertakes to 
follow in their sorrows and joys and strivings after 
good. You study monuments from love of peaceful 
arts, of fiery warfare, of worship and domestic 
comfort, and social order, and death and growth 
of races and decay. The subject is great indeed ; 
it can only become contemptible when students 
without reverence or soberness discredit it with 
flippant guesses and frivolous conceits. To collect 
and decipher with the patience and diligence that 
such a great subject—the monumental history of 
distant ages—requires, is a task for the best minds ; 
and we that stand by will admire and welcome 
you in the doing of it, and assist you if our power 
should reach so far. 

The party proceeded to visit the public places of 
interest in the town, beginning at the Grammar 
School. After seeing the Grammar School, the 
party went to the Holy Trinity Church, by the 
West entrance, where the restored portion of 
the church was well seen. Several ancient plans 
and drawings of the town, besides ancient manu- 
scripts, were placed on the table by the Brethren 
of the Trinity House for examination. From 
thence the visitors proceeded to St. Mary’s Church, 
where the Rev. J. Scott described its architectural 
beauties ; after which High Street was explored— 

J. Symons acting as guide—beginning at 
Wilberforce House, formerly the residence of Sir 
John Lister, who entertained King Charles the 
First; the room in which Wilberforce was born 
was the principal point of attraction; after which 
the party passed on to George Yard, where the old 
porch and other relics were pointed out. Merchant’s 
Marks were also noticed; then to the Old King’s 
Head, where Taylor, the water-poet, was enter- 
tained in the reign of King Charles. A dinner 
given by the Mayor, and a soirée, completed a very 
busy and interesting day’s work. 





BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

FavourepD by fine weather, a large party of 
antiquaries met on Monday in the good old town 
of Ludlow—some account of which will be found 
i another column,—and began their business in 
the hearty English fashion, by dining together in 
public, Sir C. H. Rouse Boughton, of Downton 
Hall (at which seat he entertained the members 


| knocking off a nose from one of the corbels. 





on the following day) presided, and delivered the 
inaugural address.—Sir Charles said heremembered 
when, many years ago, he lived at the Old Priory 
at Wenlock, very little was said against the former 
owner of the ruin, who had pulled portions of it down 
to provide materials to build cottages ; but great in- 
dignation was expressed against another individual 
who, aquarter of a century ago, committed offence by 
That 
circumstance demonstrated how much antiquarian 
taste had improved, that the entire destruction of 
a ruin should excite less indignation in one gen- 
eration than the abstraction of an unfortunate 
corbel’s nose in this day. He felt it would be pre- 
sumption in him to attempt to read a lecture to the 
higher classes of the inhabitants of Ludlow, who 
had done so much in our days not only by the 
creation of water-works, the amelioration of its 
drainage, the establishment of markets, of schools, 
and of reading-rooms for the modern wants of its 
inhabitants, but who had largely burdened them- 
selves to make their church what it now was,—the 
finest ecclesiastical edifice in Shropshire. To the in- 
habitants of such a town no amateur archeologists 
need offer any advice. But there were other mem- 
bers of society who did not always see the real 
value of archzological remains, and who did an 
infinity of mischief sometimes in knocking off cor- 
bels’ noses. To all such he would say that they 
were not marching with the intelligence, the re- 
finement, or the education of the present day, when 
they destroyed or permitted the destruction of 
archeological remains—relics which, once destroyed, 
no commercial success could ever replace. He 
referred to the local historians of the district, citing 
the names of men, living and dead, who had con- 
tributed to illustrate and elucidate that history,— 
the late Mr. Botfield, who so long represented 
Ludlow in Parliament, Messrs. Wright, Duke, 
Pigeon, Archdeacon Owen, Blakeney, R. Ander- 
son, Nightingale, and a host of other Shropshire 
writers. He might remind them that it was in that 
neighbourhood— at Berrington, near Shrewsbury— 
that an individual was born in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth who was still living in the time 
of Charles the First—that old, old, very old man, 
Thomas Parr, whose life he should be happy to show 
them when they came to visit him at Downton Hall. 
He proposed to say nothing to them that evening 
of all the ancient remains in that locality—the 
British earthwork, the Druidical remains, the 
Roman camp and town, the Norman abbeys, 
the Plantagenet castles with which that part of 
the country was so thickly studded ; but he trusted 
his archeological friends would bear with bim if 
for a moment he reminded them of how much of 
interest lay at their very feet. If they would learn 
all that was known of the early history of Lude-low 
and the solitary time the inhabitants must have 
had, they could consult no better authority than 
Wright's History. Others had chronicled the sub- 
sequent feuds in which their Castle was engaged, 
and how different great men were alternately lords 
of the Castle and inmates of its dungeons. It was 
here, probably, that the great victories of Mortimer 
Cross, Wrighton, Barnet, and Tewkesbury, were 
planned; and here, probably, the forces were 
rallied after the great defeats of Ludford, Wake- 
field, St. Albans, and others. But it was not only 
as a stronghold of war that Ludlow Castle appealed 
to their sympathies; for, after these tribulations 
had passed, it became the chosen residence of 
royalty. Could these old walls speak, how many 
a story of the courtly revelries of the Princes of 
York might they not unfold; how much of misery 
might they not divulge! But 365 years ago the 
saddest scene of all was presented when the funeral 
cortege departed from those gates with the remains 
of Prince Arthur for their last long home under 
Worcester Cathedral, after a short period of happi- 
ness in wedded life with the lovely Katherine of 

on. Then, again, it was here that the lofty intel- 
lect of Milton first drew attention in his ‘ Comus,’ 
and here Butler’s satirical pen was wielded. Passing 
over the government of Sir Henry Sidney, they 
came to the time when, stripped of its roof, the old 
border rallying place of centuries, the Castle, became 
the ruin it now was. They might almost say 
of it as Sir E. Coke said three hundred years ago: 


—‘Si antiquitatem spectes est vetustissima, si 

dignitatem honoratissima.” If they would gather 
| something from these antiquarian reminiscences, 
| they might ask themselves how careful the thought 
| ought to make them when they reflected who 
the men were that quietly viewed the destruction 
| of Ludlow Castle, and how anxious they should be 

that posterity should not pass on them the same 
verdict as we did on those before us. Those days 
which saw the ruin of this fortress were not the days 
of what was called a barbarous age, but were the 
days when Swift and Congreve lashed the most 
prominent of our national vices; they were the 
days when the Spectator and the Tatler charmed 
our forefathers with the wit of Steele and Addison ; 
the days when Bolingbroke, Pope, Arbuthnot and 
others gave to the world a literature which is still 
among 6ur most cherished possessions. If, then, 
there was much to cause them to mix regret with 
pleasure in viewing Ludlow Castle, he was glad to 
say no such mingled feelings need be entertained 
with respect to Ludlow Church. Sir Charles briefly 
sketched a history of the church, which he said had 
gone through three periods—a period of splendour, 
a partial eclipse, and a perfect revival. He then 
referred to other ancient remains in the town—the 
old town walls and one of the original gateways 
still standing, sites of two priories, and half- 
timbered gabled houses, and acknowledged the 
invitations received from the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Ludlow, Lord Northwick, Lady Mary 
Clive and Mr. Knight of Downton, to visit Oakley 
Park, Burford, Downton Castle, &c. He should 
also himself have pleasure in receiving the Asso- 
ciation at Downton Hall, though he had not much 
of antiquarian interest to show them. 

Next day, under the guidance of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, the members went by train to Bitterly, 
whence the heights of the Titterstones were 
reached, and the ancient remains there were care- 
fully explored. Previous to ascending the hill, the 
party were invited to the Rectory, where the Rey. 
Mr. Walcot displayed a store of antiquarian trea- 
sure. After dining with the President at Downton 
Hall, the party returned to Ludlow; where, later 
in the evening, a meeting was held in the Assembly 
Rooms, a paper was read by Mr. T. Wright, 
‘Remarks on Early Churchwarden Accounts.’ The 
accounts were those of Ludlow Church, and among 
other curious items they set forth how, in the year 
1543, when Richard Water and Moris Phillipes 
were churchwardens, the sum of sevenpence was 
‘*payd Thomas Pavy’s sonne for whippynge doges 
out of the churche,” and how, a few years later, 
Thomas Season received tenpence for “‘ gowinge up 
into the stiple on wyndy nyghtes to save the glase 
then in the windowys.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tae Hon. Robert Curzon has just presented to 
his fellow members of the Roxburghe Club a volume 
called ‘ Bokes of Nurture and Keruynge.’ It is an 
edition in quarto of part of a volume on Manners 
and Meals in Olden Time, that has long been in 
preparation for the Early English Text Society, and 
which is now ready, but which the Society’s small 
income (500J. instead of 1,000/.) and the number of 
important works they have in hand, oblige them 
to postpone issuing till next year. The first ‘ Boke 
of Nurture’ is one by John Russell, usher and 
marshal to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, ‘ good 
Duke Humphrey,” about 1420-44 a.p., and has, 
oddly enough, been overlooked by all former writers 
on the subject. It is the most minute and interest- 
ing treatise on the management of a noble’s 
household in the fifteenth century that has yet 
been printed, exceeding even the very valuable 
but more general ‘Boke of Curtasye,’ edited by 
Mr. Halliwell for the Percy Society. It describes 
how the Duke was dressed, undressed and put to 
bed ; how his bed was made, his table laid, his pew 
and bath prepared ; what dishes he ate on flesh days 
and fish days, and what grand Soteltes or Devices 
were prepared for his feasts. Elaborate directions 
for carving joints and fish of all kinds are given, as 
well as for making hippocras, taking care of wines, 
&c., and how people are to behave attable. A curious 
picture of medieval life it presents, and the notes 
to it contain much curious matter too. ‘The Boke 
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of Keruynge’ is a reprint of the second edition of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s, and it has been printed 
because it proves to be a prose version of Russell's 
verse, the rhymes being chopped off, and some 
additions being made. A most barefaced plagiarism 
of the old printer’s does his ‘ Keruynge’ turn out to 
be. The other ‘ Boke of Nurture’ is a reprint of 
the 1577 edition of Hugh Rhodes’s. A Devonshire 
man was Rhodes, one of the singers in Henry the 
Eighth’s Chapel. Of Petit’s early edition of this 
book only one copy is known, and that is incom- 
plete. No copy of a later edition before that of 
1577 could be obtained last year, and so that was 
reprinted. But quite lately unique copies of two 
editions before 1577 have been seen in the fine 
library of the Rev. Mr. Corser, of Stand, near 
Manchester. The book contains a long expansion 
of the well-known “‘ Stans Puer ad Mensam,’’ and 
a long string of moral and prudential maxims for 
the waiting-servant and people in general, besides 
some counsel about the bringing-up of children, 
and how servants should wait at table, make beds, 
&c. The book is an interesting contrast to Russell, 
though by no means so valuable for its picture of 
household economy. A set of woodcuts is added to 
the Roxburghe volume. 


Mr. Arthur E. Durham has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Quekett Microscopical Society, in the 
place of Mr. Ernest Hart, who retires. This young 
society has already received the support of 273 
members. 

For once the ladies have had a run on the Civil 
List, carrying away the lion’s share of the literary 
—— Out of the 1,200/. distributed by Lord 
erby, ladies have received 710/. The following 


are the particulars:—Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, the 
female emigrant’s friend, 100/.; Lady Harris, 
widow of the inventor of a new lightning conductor, 
100/.; four daughters of the late Dr. Petrie, 1001.; 
Mrs. Carpenter, widow of Print-room Carpenter, 
100/.; the two Misses Arbuthnot, whose father 
was in the Treasury, 100/.; Mrs. Sykes, whose 


husband was in the South Kensington Museum, 
75l.; Mrs. D. Coulton, 75/.; two daughters of the 
late Prof. Craik, 607. The rest was given as follows: 
—to the Rev. J. Berkeley, 100/.; to Dr. Hassall, 
100/.; George Cruikshank, 95/.; to Mr. P. F. 
White, 75l.; to Mr. Robert Young, the Irish 
“poet,” 40/.; Mr. G. T. Thomason, 40/.; Mr. 
J. H. Doogood, 401. 

The author of twenty-three of the thirty chap- 
ters in ‘ Our Soldiers and the Victoria Cross,’ Xc., 
noticed in the Atheneum of the 27th ult., requests 
us to state “that he is not responsible for the 
deceptive title it bears or the numerous misprints 
it contains. Owing to his absence on foreign service, 
and other causes, he never saw the proofs of the 
articles as they appeared in the Boy's Own Maga- 
zine, or of the work in its present form. The book 
has been published without his consent, and he 
has no interest in its success,”’ 


Mr. J. W. Hales, late Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, one of the editors of Bishop Percy’s 
Folio Manuscript, has been appointed Professor of 
English Language and Literature at the Ladies’ 
College, Bedford Square. 


The gold medal, a first prize for Practical Che- 
mistry at University College, in the summer-session 
class, has been won by the first and only Hindoo 
from Bombay, who has come to be educated in Eng- 
land—Mr. Moreshwar Atmaram Tharkhadakar, 
son of Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, of Bombay. Mr. 
Moreshwar has also taken a prize in mineralogy, 
and certificates of honour in geology and mathe- 
matics. 

At the meeting of the Philobiblon last Saturday, 
at the house of R. S. Turner, Esq., Regent’s Park, 
Mr. Huth’s present of the reprint of Mr. Daniel’s 
famous volume of ballads was presented to the 
Members. Mr. Halliwell has edited the book. 
Lord Houghton, as chairman, acknowledged the 
gift, and introduced an incident which amused his 
audience. 

There would seem to be much faith in the possi- 
bility of floating new magazines, since we have 
this week two fresh ventures on our table, and the 
promise of a third venture in a couple of months. 





Tinsleys’ Magazine and the English Magazine are 
the two works already before the public; the for- 
mer edited by Mr. Edmund Yates. Mr. Anthony 
Trollope is the proposer of the third adventure in 
periodical writing, and his labour will appear under 
the title of the New Metropolitan Magazine. Mr. 
Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. 
Two new novels, two singing poems (one of them 
by Mr. Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on 
social topics, and a capital article from Paris on 
current fashions, make only part of the contents of 
his first number. 

A new edition of Prof. Haldemann’s excellent 
work on English Affixes is in the press, and we 
believe that arrangements are being made to bring 
out the book contemporaneously in England at 
about half the price at which it has been heretofore 
sold. A great improvement in English etymological 
schoolbooks may be looked for as the result. 

When the estimate for the British Museum was 
before the House of Commons on Monday night 
last, it was stated that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been so much occupied during the 
current session of Parliament as to have been 
unable to give attention to the plans of the new 
buildings which had been submitted to the Trustees 
but not finally approved of. These new buildings 
were to be erected at South Kensington for the 
Natural History Collection. It was added that the 
whole subject of the separation of the collections, 
the reason for doing so, the necessity of making 
adequate provision for them when separated, and 
their management, must be brought under the 
notice of the House and be thoroughly investigated. 
Next session the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
state his views on the subject to the House. 

The honour of knighthood has been conferred 
by the Queen on William (now Sir William) Mit- 
chell, the inventor of our present system of mari- 
time signals. 

The University of Oxford has recently conferred 
the very unusual honorary degree of Master of 
Arts on Mr. J. H. Parker, whose numerous archi- 
tectural works, and especially his recent elaborate 
researches on the archeology of Rome, have also 
earned for him the acknowledgment and thanks of 
the Pope. 

Several of the series of the grim old heads round 
the inclosure of the Sheldonian Theatre, and four 
others in front of the Ashmolean Museum, at 
Oxford, having become greatly decayed, were 
removed some months ago; and the remainder are 
following them. Although often regarded as busts 
of the Cxsars,—there are thirteen of them,—they 


lie the principal coal-mines in the province, 4 
large number of members assembled on the og. 
sion, and the Provincial Government gave ey, 
assistance by free passes over the lines of railway, 
&c. The different mines were examined, and copious 
notes taken by the geologists of the party, pre 
tory to the reading of papers on the subject, durin 
the next session of the Institute. This interest; 
and apparently valuable portion of the new domi. 
nion of Canada appears to be gradually awaki 
to the fact that scientific investigation into its yagt 
natural resources will do more for its advancement 
in a few years than the political squabbles of half 
@ century. 

The people of St. Louis are about to erect g 
bridge over the Mississippi. This work, if carried 
out according to the plan, will be the largest struc. 
ture of its kind in the world ; and it will certain} 
be of enormous advantage to the great central 
city of America. 

The great natural ice-stores of Switzerland are 
about to be utilized. Arrangements are 
made to convey ice from the Mer de Glace and 
the Glacier des Bossons to Chamouni, whence it 
will be transported in waggons drawn by oxen to 
Geneva, and from thence sent by railway to Paris 
and other cities. It has been ascertained that very 
large portions of these great glaciers are capable 
of supplying ice quite equal in purity to that at 
present derived from Norway. : 

M. Jaussen, who was sent by the French Minister 
of Public Instruction to investigate the phenomena 
accompanying the volcano of Santorin, has made 
a report to the Paris Academy of Sciences, which 
contains some interesting particulars. M. Jaussep 
found that the volcanic deposits and fissures had 
a powerful magnetic influence on the needle 
in the direction of the volcanic lines, and that 
the magnetic dip decreases greatly in localities 
beyond the volcanic region. An examination of 
the flames proceeding from the volcano by the 
spectroscope showed that hydrogen is their chief 
component; but that they also contain sodium, 
copper, chlorine and carbon. 

Greek, Roman, and English coins and medals, 
of much value, have just been sold by auction at 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s (29th and 
80th ult.). Amongst the best, we may notice a 
rare dollar of our great Queen Elizabeth, called 
the Portcullis, struck only for the East India trade 
(Addington). It brought 5/7. 2s. 6d. A unique 
medal, in silver, also of Elizabeth (obtained by 
Mr, Curt in Holland), on her death, produced 20, 
A single specimen of this piece is known in gold. 





are, in truth, bacchanalian figures, crowned with | The gem of the sale was a gold stater of Tarentum, 
ivy, and therefore considered fit decorations of a | reverse Castor and Pollux on horseback. A similar 


theatre; and one of them (being a perfect fac-simile | 
of the original bust in its undecayed state) has just 
been replaced, carved by a local artist, as a tenta- 


typed coin had never before been offered publicly 
or privately for sale in this country. Only four or 
five specimens are known (68/.). An inferior one 


tive rather than a specimen of the remainder. The | brought 40J. lately in Paris, at Dupré's sale. Mr. 


Sheldonian Theatre is not, however, a theatre in 
the ordinary sense of the word; and it may, there- 
fore, be allowed to us to suggest that these repre- | 


sentations of Bacchus and his followers are rather | 


out of place, and that it would be more in accord- 


ance with the genius loci if well-executed busts of 


the learned men of classical, or even medizval, 
times were affixed in their stead. 

Persons interested, whether on scientific or 
economic grounds, in the geology of the eastern 
provinces of the new dominion of Canada—namely, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island—will be glad to learn that Prin- 
cipal Dawson, of M‘Gill College, Montreal, has 
in the press a new edition of his ‘Acadian Geo- 
logy,’ in which the information on the geology of 
the provinces above named, contained in the pre- 
vious edition, will be brought up to the present 
date. There will also be additional chapters on 
Pre-historic Times in Acadia, on the Flora and 
Land Fauna of the Carboniferous and Devonian 


Periods, on the Recent Discovery of highly-fossili- | 


ferous Primordial Beds, and on the important 
Deposits of Coal, Iron and Gold, and the Condi- 
tion of Mining Industry in relation to them. 

The Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science 
held a field meeting at New Glasgow, on the 9th 


and 10th of July, in the vicinity of which town | 


| S. Addington was the purchaser of this admirable 
piece. Perseus, the usual eagle type, a silver 
Tetradrachm, 51. 5s.—James I., Thirty-shilling 
| Piece, 8. 3s.—Charles I., Treble Unite, 41. 1s.— 
| William IV., Proof Crown Piece, 62. 6s.—James 
VI., Thistle Noble, 37. 10s—Charles I., Unite, 
41,—William IV., Proof Crown, 51. 7s. 6d.— 
Charles I., Scotch Sovereign, 4/. 3s.—Cromwell’s 
Broad, 61. 5s.—Gold coin of Tarentum in alliance 
| with Heraclea, 11/. 10s.—Another, with laureate 
| head of Apollo, 110. 15s. 
| Some interesting autograph letters have recently 
| been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 
commencing with a series from John Wesley (the 
| founder of Methodism) to his wife. The following 
| is a selection:—A very painfully written letter, 
| occupying eight pages, on the differences between 
| him and his Wife, 6/. 17s. 6d.; another, on @ siml- 
| lar subject, 3. 5s.; another, of a more pleasing 
| character, 2U. 12s.; another, relating to Mr. 
Wesley’s keeping his papers, in which he says, 
“Will not even men of the world say, what 4 
| wretch is this, first to rob, then to expose her ow 
| husband?” 2/. 2s.; another, presenting a long an’ 
| pitiful chapter of complaints and dislikes, 20. 108.5 
another, of grave accusation against Mrs. Wesley 
for having taken some of his private letters from 
| his bureau, 2/. 7s.; another, relating to his choosing 


| 


of St. Peter 
mission, 18.; 
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bis own company, which had been a bone of con- 


tention between him and his wife for more than 
seven years, 20. 2s.; another, commencing ‘“ Have 
not'you, above all ‘the people in the world, a right 
to hear from me.as-soon as possibly Iican ?’ 21. 2s. 
—Cowper (W.), Poet, in which he writes, “It is 
a great thing to be indeed a poet, and does not 


happen to more than one man in a century. 
Charchill, the great Churchill, deserved the name 

+; such natural, unforced effusions of genius, 
the world, I believe, has never seen since the days 
of Shakespear,’’ 27. 16s.—Burns’s celebrated Ad- 
dress of Bruce to his Troops, ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled,” 127.—Letter of Charles the First 
relating to the surrender of Guernsey, 2/. 13s.— 
Charles the Second, relating to the Prince of 
Orange and France, 2/. 3s.—Dean Swift, a letter 
of three pages to Sir William Temple, petitioning 
for testimonials to enable him to enter into holy 
orders, 11/.; another fine specimen, expressing his 
love for Ireland, and remarks on Whig and Tory, 
$1, 15s. 





DUDLEY GALLERY.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly —GRAND 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, by Ancient Masters and deceased 
British Artists, including Hilton’s great work, ‘The Deliverance 
of St. Peter from Prison.’ Open from nine till six o’clock. Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. R. F. M‘NAIR, See. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
ery. 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
John Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— 
John Linnell—Peter Graham—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.— 
E R.A.—Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A. 
Cooke, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Lee, R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.— 
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The Old-Northern Runic Monuments of Scan- 
dinavia and England. Now first collected 
and deciphered by Prof. George Stephens. 
Part I. (London and Copenhagen.) 

De Danske Runemindesmerker forklarede af 
P. G. Thorsen. 

Runemindesmerkerne i Slesvig. (Copenhagen.) 

Di un Calendario Runico della Pontificia 
Universit, di Bologna. By Dr. Luigi Frati. 
With Plates. (Bologna.) 

Tue close connexion now happily subsisting 

between England and Denmark appears to be 

but a natural consequence of that old relation- 
ship which formerly existed (as we learn from 
the venerable historian Saxo Grammaticus) 
between the two brothers Dan and Angul,—the 
expression probably of a current tradition that 
the Danes and Angles or English were originally 
descended from the same ancestry. Many cir- 
cumstances might be adduced to prove this 
relationship ; but our more especial object at 
the present time is to direct attention to the 
fact of the existence of a literature with a dis- 
tinct set of letters possessed by the Scandinavian 
nations at the earliest period of their invasion 
of this country, which ended in the domination 
of the Anglo-Saxon element over the old 

British people. According to Tacitus, the an- 

cient Germans were ignorant of the use of letters, 

“litterarum secreta viri pariter ac foemine 

ignorant.” That they, however, possessed some 

sort of characters which were used as letters 
seems evident from his additional observation 
that they were greatly addicted to divination 
and the casting of lots, which was performed 
with small branches of trees upon which certain 
marks had been cut (“ virgam, frugiferse arbori 
decisam, in circulos amputant, eosque, notis 
quibusdam discretos, supra candidam vestem 
temeré ac fortuitu spargunt”). We can scarcely 
think that these expressions of Tacitus can 
apply, as generally supposed, to the Runic 
letters of the Danes and other Scandina- 

Vian peoples, because the latter agree in so 

many respects with the more ancient and 





archaic alphabets, especially the Gothic of 
Ulphilas, that the relationship of the Runic 
marks with those of a real alphabet would not 
have been overlooked by the historian. 

Our British ancestors likewise possessed a 
bardic alphabet, termed by Welsh scholars the 
“Coelbren y beirdd,” which consisted of straight 
lines cut in different directions and differently 
conjoined, and which was used by being incised 
upon thin pieces of wood or twigs ; hence termed 
the “twig alphabet.” An elaborate memoir on 
this system of letters was published by the late 
Taliesin Williams, with the view of clearing 
the memory of his father, old “Iolo Morganwg,” 
from the charge of having invented this alpha- 
bet, which the son, moreover, insisted was the 
parent of the monkish or black-letter alphabet. 
As, however, there are numerous references in 
the old Welsh poems to this system of writing, 
its existence can scarcely be denied, although 
no ancient monument, to our knowledge, exists 
in the Principality on which its characters 
have been inscribed. The characters engraved 
on the earliest Welsh Christian monuments, as, 
for example, those at Llantwit, are not only 
unlike the ordinary capital letters used in 
Roman inscriptions, being in fact either debased 
Roman capitals or rudely-formed minuscule 
(small text) letters founded upon the genuine 
Roman uncials. 

In like manner, the Irish possessed at an 
early period a system of letters quite distinct 
from the Roman alphabet, termed Oghams, the 
alphabet being called the “ Bethluisnion,” from 
aconjunction of the names of its first three letters 
B L and N, these and the remaining letters 
being invariably named after trees and veget- 
ables. This alphabet consists entirely of straight 
lines incised at right angles or obliquely upon 
or under or extending on both sides of a main 
long line. Of the inscriptions themselves many 
examples have lately been found, not only in 
Treland, but also in Wales and Scotland, occur- 
ring on stone pillars, of which one of the angles 
forms the long straight stroke. Other examples 
occur on ornamental metal-work, and also 
in manuscripts long, previous to the year 
A.D. 1000. The study of the Oghamic letters 
is still in its infancy, and scholars are impa- 
tiently waiting for a long-promised treatise on 
the subject by one of the most competent Irish 
archeologists. That a similar system of letters 
should have been in use in Scandinavia at the 
period when the Britons and the Irish were in 
possession of analogous modes of expressing 
their ideas is an extremely curious circum- 
stance in the history of literature, which has 
not been sufficiently dwelt upon. Like the 
Oghams, the Runes were formed of straight 
lines, differently disposed for facility of execution, 
by incision in hard materials, such as wood or 
stone ;* but they have all the elements of a 
genuine alphabet, being independent characters 
evidently founded upon earlier and more archaic 
alphabets. Some of the earlier Northern 
scholars ascribe a wonderfully early date to the 
use of Runes. Thus Olaus Rudbeck affirms that 
Isis and Osiris are alluded to on certain monu- 
ments of Sweden, and that Japhet journeyed 
to and settled in that country, whence his 
descendants spread over the old world and 
established the mythological systems of Egypt 
and Greece. Peringskiold, again, stated that he 
had discovered amongst the Runic monuments 
of Sweden the tombstone of Magog, the son 
of Japhet; whilst Goranson, who published a 
treatise on Runes in 1750, gravely affirmed 
that he had discovered a Runic inscription in 
honour of the companions of Noah in the Ark. 





* Hence, as we learn from Olaus Wormius, termed runes 
from the old word ruynner or rynner, to notch or make an 
incision. 





These statements were, however, far exceeded 
by the assertion of Prof. P. Bang, of Abo, that 
Adam had visited Scandinavia, and had dwelt 
in Kalkersta, in Finland! More prudent 
Northern writers, rejecting such exaggera- 
tions, adopted the idea that the Runes were 
not older than the introduction of Christianity 
into Sweden,—Sjoborg and Liljegren not hesi- 
tating to assert that no Runic inscription existed 
upon the tombstone of a pagan Northman 
(with two exceptions—the hammer preserved 
at Upsal, and the runamo of Bleeking). That 
the system of Runic writing was in full use 
before the introduction of Christianity into 
Scandinavia is now, however, generally admit- 
ted; and even Finn Magnusen, who at first 
considered that these letters were not earlier 
than the eighth century of the Christian era, 
subsequently admitted their existence during 
the pagan period, various monuments inscribed 
with Runes having been discovered in or over 
graves in which the pagan mode of sepulture 
had been adopted. We may also point to 
another kind of evidence of the early use of 
these Runes, since a careful examination of some 
of the earliest of our Anglo-Saxon charters has 
proved the occurrence of certain Runic letters 
intercalated amongst the ordinary Roman ones 
of the text. We may also quote the Latin poet 
Fortunatus in proof of the use of these letters 
in the sixth century, as well as the practice of 
incising them on slabs of wood. Writing to his 
friend Flavus, he says— 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur Rhuna tabellis, 
Quodque papyrus ait, virgula plana valet. 

The great work which stands first at the head 
of this notice is destined (when the other half 
is published) to furnish a complete and most 
elaborate series of illustrations of all the oldest 
of the Runic monuments existing in Scandi- 
navia and England. Its author, Prof. Stephens, 
who has long held the chair of Anglo-Saxon 
literature in the University of Copenhagen, is 
pre-eminently fitted for the task; and his 
work, when finished, will form one of the most 
remarkable, as it will be one of the most 
exhaustive, treatises ever published upon such 
a subject. It is, indeed, with some degree of 
pride that we, as Englishmen, can refer to this 
work as the modern, as we can to Hickes’s 
great Thesaurus as the old, standard authority 
on Northern literature. 

The great majority of the Runic inscriptions 
occur on rude erect blocks of stone, and are for 
the most part sepulchral memorials. Of this, 
Liljegren ee published a list of nearly 3,000, 
the great majority of which occur in Sweden. 
Of these, however, by far the largest number 
are more recent than the twelfth century; 
others, however, not only in the style of the 
letters, but also in the dialects employed, are 
far older, and Prof. Stephens does not hesitate 
to assign some of them to the fourth or fifth, 
and even to the third century of the Christian 
era. The difficulty of determining the true 
reading of these earlier examples is, of course, 
increased by many of the letters being quite 
unlike those of the more recent monuments 
(many of them being also read from right to 
left—a proof in itself of their great antiquity), 
but also from the want of other literary remains 
affording authentic means of comparison, the 
author altogether denying that these ancient 
remains are to be translated into that com- 
paratively modern and provincial dialect vul- 
garly called “Icelandic.” The following passage 
on the early dialects of these Northern people 
is an excellent example of the style of the 
writer, showing not only his views of the origin 
of the dialects themselves, but also his peculiar 
system of orthography, and his intense hatred 
of German politics :— 
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“All the Scando-Gothic dialects, which naturally | 


fall into three groups, the Northern, the Saxon or 
Flemish, and the German, are one in origin,— 
shoots from a common unknown centre. They are so 
nearly allied, that the Northern and the Saxon 
might be called Al and A 2, but the German B, 
the two former having nearly the same system of 
vowels, consonants and syntax, whilst the last has 
important differences. Hence the oldest Northern 
traditions reckon Saxland to the area of the 
Northern tung, dialectic variations being of course 
understood. As a consequence, the word-hoard, 
the dictionary, the mass of stems, in all these 
Gotho-Scandinavian talks, is more or less in com- 
mon. At this moment there are vast differences, 
the result of splitting, and growth, and endless 
importations and reconstructions, but the farther 
back the less the disparity. The Norse-Icelandic 
Edda contains multitudes of words now regarded 
as pure ‘German,’ and the Saxon and German 
remains and vernaculars hold numbers of expres- 
sions now called ‘Scandinavian.’ Northmen, 
Saxons, Germans, all are brothers, all have one 
common interest, all constitute one great language 
and state cyclus, and should all hold together. The 
modern German (high German) movement, by 
which the high-German propaganda tries with 
fire and fraud, sword and schoolmaster, to extir- 
pate the rights and freedom and nobler mother- 
tungs of all the Saxon and Northern folkships, 
and to steal and annex and incorporate their lands, 
is a revolting wickedness, a cruel infamy, a great 
mistake, sheer self-murder. It only plays into the 
hands of the Mongol autocrat, whose policy is 
indeed as ruthless and heartless as the German, 
but—far more wily.” 

Then follow some extended observations and 
comparisons of the different Scandinavian and 
German “tungs,” in the course of which the 
author incidentally affirms that the “ Old- 
Northern speech went from Scandinavia to 
England,” and that the “English language 
resulted from the violent amalgamation of west 
and south Scandinavian with other neighbour- 
ing cognate dialects, though the former were 
largely and distinctly predominant.” 

The author has taken great pains in showing 
the various modifications which the Runic 
letters themselves have undergone (devoting 
not fewer than eighteen pages to the alphabet- 
tables), and twenty-six to a paleographic 
dissertation on the letters, similar to the cele- 
brated one in the ‘Nouveau Traité de Diplo- 
matique,’ but has also given extensive lists of 
the various spellings of common words and 
dialectic modifications of different phrases. 
Thus, he gives not fewer than forty different 
modes of spelling the imperfect tense raesthi of 
the verb raisa, to raise or set up, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine variations in the three 
words expressing “he raised this stone.” We 
cannot, however, but think that our author has 
given too much weight to many of these varia- 
tions, and has not made sufficient allowance for 
the ignorance or carelessness of the sculptor. 
He says, indeed, “These peculiarities pervade 
the whole body of these monuments, and these 
stones,—some of them colossal and costly, and 
many of them, as they expressly inform us, 
carved by great chiefs, the nearest kinsmen or 
dearest friends or brothers-in-arms of the dead 
warrior, or by ‘Rune-cunning masters, who 
perpetuate their name, and who would not have 
perpetuated their great ignorance and helpless 
stupidity,—either must be read as they stand, 
or cease to have any value. To pronounce 
‘mis-hewn’ or ‘corrupt’ whatever we do not 
understand, is childish.” And yet in previous 
pages he has given numerous instances where 
the same word is spelt in different manners on 
the same stone, and others where two separate 
stones raised on or near the same place, at the 
same time, by the same man, to the memory of 
the same person, in words more or less iden- 
tical, yet they vary in spelling. And elsewhere 


he quotes the two following quaint English 
epitaphs as illustrations of “local speech and 
spelling by ear”:— 

Hear lyeth the boode of Walltar Sovthall, and he is led 
her to tak his rast and I Hop his Sovl in heaven is blast, 
and 

Too sweetur babes you nare did see 
Than God Amity geed too wee 

But they wur ortaken wee agur fitts 
And hear they lys has dead as Nitts. 

This leads us to allude to the comprehensive 
view which the author has taken of the cognate 
dialects of the Scandinavian, although we much 
doubt whether his rejection of the Germanic 
element in our English language will meet with 
universal acceptance. Certain, however, it is 
that, so far as the Runes and Runic literature 
are concerned, Germany does not possess a 
single trace either in stone or manuscript. 

We notice, in passing, that in his introduc- 
tory remarks on inscribed pillar stones, he has 
givenalong dissertation onthe Kirkbiston stone, 
respecting which he adopts the conclusions of 
Uston, Sir J. Simpson, Prof. Westwood and 
others, that it was raised about A.D. 369-375, 
in memory of Witta Wecting, or rather Wetta 





Wicting, grandfather of Hengist and Horsa, 
“the first historically known regular and tri- 
umphant inroaders into north and south Eng- 
land, and who eventually succeeded in wresting 
from the Britons that province out of which, 
in 429, they made the first Angle folkland in 
their new home,—the Jute-Frisic kingdom of 
Kent.” 

The latter half of the volume before us is 
devoted to an elaborate description of the 
oldest monuments of Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, written in the Futhore Runes. This 
system derives its name from the first six 
letters as arranged in the alphabet. Of this 
alphabet a most interesting example occurs on 
the blade of a sword, dredged up from the bed 
of the Thames in 1857, and now preserved in 
the British Museum. Of nearly every one of 
these old monuments, new and most careful 
figures are given from drawings and casts made 
expressly for the work. Although mostly found 
on stone pillars, they occur on brooches, axes, 
staffs, amulets, combs, Wooden pillars, shields, 
arrows, horns, &c. Hence it will be seen that 
there is ample ground for archeological research, 
nor will the student be disappointed at the 
manner in which many of these articles have 
been described and illustrated. The work is 
admirably printed, and “got up” in a manner 
which does honour to the press of Denmark. 

The second work on our list, by Prof. Thorsen, 
is a handsome volume, devoted to the Runes 
of Sleswig; being the first portion of a general 
description of Danish Runes. Very careful 
descriptions and figures of about twenty in- 
scribed stones are given, amongst which is the 
stone erected by King Sweyn, whose name 
appears in the first line (suIN : KUNUGR—SWEYN 
THE KING), also the “ Runz Gottorpienses,” 
also the Haverslund stones (two of which are 
given by Prof. Stephens), and on one of which 
appears the remarkable ornament formed of 
three horns interlaced, together with the fillfot 
cross. Here also are the gold head-circlet, with 
its Runic inscription, a golden incribed horn, 
gold bracteates and shield boss. Most of the 
stones are not given by Prof. Stephens, as they 
do not belong to the Old-Northern period, being 
more recent monuments. Several pages are also 
given from medieval manuscripts, written 
entirely on Runic characters. 

We have added a third work, by Dr. Frati, 
‘the learned librarian of the University of 
| Bologna, which appears to have escaped the 
notice of Northern Runologists, which has for 
| its object a remarkable Runic calendar, con- 





suring five inches by three, incised on each side 
with a multitude of saints, zodiacal signs, and 
other animals, beneath which, in four lines, arg 
inscribed the days of the months, names of the 
saints, &c. The first leaf contains a representa. 
tion of the dead body of Our Saviour, supported 
by seven male and female saints, rudely exe. 
cuted, beneath which, divided by fleurs-de-lys, 
are inscribed the date of the calendar, mpxty, 
and Ave Maria; whilst the reverse of the leaf 
contains the Paschal Cycle, with the evangelical 
symbols, and the names of the artist and of the 
person for whom it was made. The six followin 
tablets contain on their two sides the twelve 
months; whilst the eighth, or last, contains on 
one side a representation of the Saviour stand- 
ing in glory, with the Virgin Mary and twelve 
apostles, with their several attributes; whilst 
the other side contains the Solar Cycle, a Latin 
invocation to the Saviour, and twelve sacred 
symbols. English antiquaries are acquainted 
with the square shape of the Runic calendars 
from Plott’s figure of the Clog-almanack, copied 
in Hone’s ‘Every Day Book’; but the calendar 
also occurs on long staves, and also on small 
leaves of wood, as in the Bologna specimen, of 
which several also exist in the old Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. We may also refer to a 
little-known treatise on the subject, by Pastor 
Hipping, entitled ‘Ueber Runenstabe und 
Runenkalender.’ 
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FINE ARTS 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

Havine dealt with Kneller and his contempo- 
raries, we have next to treat, as briefly as may be, 
of the small intermediate class of painters whose 
works fill the short space between the “ Augustan” 
era and the Georgian age. Of this class the best 
are Allan Ramsay, whose hard-featured Scotch 
Flora Macdonald (No. 312) will, to coin a word, 
“disillusionize” many a sentimental person as to the 
appearance of that young lady. This head is full 
of character.—It is hardly needful to say that 
Mrs. Bedford’s Flora Macdonald (314) may be by 
Hudson, but is certainly a poor portrait of an 
English girl, and ought not to have been placed 
here at all.—Mr. Halliday’s Colonel Gardiner (315) 
is no Hogarth. This brings us to the most eminent 
of the intermediary class now in question—brave 
William Hogarth, to whom almost as many por- 
traits are now ascribed as were last year thrust 
upon Holbein. There is this difference, however, 
in these intrusions,—many of the psewdo-Holbeins 
were fine pictures; one only of the false Hogarths 
is good, so far as we have observed. This we have 
already named to be Bishop Hooper (229), by 
T. Hill.—The Gay (177), which is now given to 
Richardson, was sold about 1820 as a Hogarth.— 
No. 332 is neither Thomson nor by Hogarth; it 
is more like Gay than the fat bard of ‘The Sea- 
sons’: see No. 333, which is really Thomson, by 
Aikman, whom Walpole wrongly calls a pupil of 
Sir John Medina; he rather followed Kneller.— 
Another Hogarthian blunder is the description of 
No. 341 as a portrait of Captain Coram. It is 
truly Mr. Porter, and has been engraved.— Viscount 
Boyne (357), seen on board a yacht, is no Hogarth, 
nor does it contain, as the Catalogue says, a por- 
trait of the painter. We doubt if Sir C. Hawkins 
(507) and The Misses Weston (347) are by Hogarth, 
and laugh at the idea of his having painted the 
wretched daub which the Salford Museum sends as 
Chatterton (810). Unquestionable pictures by Ho- 
garth are the charming sketch of Miss Rich (344), 
the brightest jewel of this gathering, The Duchess 
of Bolton (240), Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat (820), 
the well-known small whole-length, which shows 
that crafty fox counting on his fingers the names 
of the revolting clans. This picture is said to have 
been painted at St. Albans, where the peer stayed 





| sisting of eight small slabs of wood, each mea- 





on his journey to London and the scaffold. It is 
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said that when Hogarth was introduced to Lovat, 
the latter jumped up and kissed him, which must 
have been no pleasant salute to the Englishman. 
More famous than this is Sarah Malcolm (370), 
another malefactor’s portrait, and painted in prison. 
It is worthy of its reputation not only because it 
renders character admirably, but on account of its 
most felicitous, light-handled painting; it must 
have been wrought straight off, with the precision 
of fresco, and if not at one sitting, yet without 
retouching. This picture hung in the Green Room 
at Strawberry Hill. It is said that while it was 
being wrought, the knife with which the woman 
committed her crime was placed near the painter ; 
why this may have been done, one cannot guess. 
She dressed herself in red, as the most becoming 
colour, when Hogarth painted her. 

Another painter of this class, rather than of the 

riod, is Highmore, whose Samuel Richardson 
(294) powerfully suggests the influence of Kneller, 
who may be called his master, and not a little of 
the more refined and broader quality of Reynolds’s 
works. Aikman should, although of earlier date 
than Hogarth and Highmore, be ranked here; 
his portrait of himself (107) is very interesting: 
see also his Allan Ramsay (245). We suspect the 
unnamed Fletcher of Saltoun (20) is by this artist. 
Gay (173) is, on T. Kite’s engraving, stated to be 
his; the portrait is said to be signed by Dahl. 
These must suffice to represent the interme- 
diary order of portrait painters who flourished as 
well as they could in the first third of the last 
century, and a little latter. The number of 
painters at work among us in this time was much 
greater than is commonly believed; Kneller’s fame 
has swallowed theirs, 

Before quitting this part of the subject, it will 
be well, in addition to what has been already 
written, to supply names of painters to pictures 
which are not so endowed in the Official Catalogue. 
By Mr. W. Smith’s kind aid, we have already done 
much in this way, and now conclude the subject. 
The John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, (95) which 
should be William Thomas Pelham, Duke of New- 
castle, and was painted by Hoare, of Bath, is by 
the father of Prince Hoare; this picture, see the 
costume, is placed greatly out of chronological 
order. By Mr. Hoare also is Mr. Legge (481). 
This Mr. Legge had three fair relatives of the 
next descent, when Reynolds painted; two of these 
ladies married, the third remained a maid, and by 


portrait of a young man reading.—Dr. Nicol (385) 

is by Murray,—Dr. Doddridge (386) by Soldi.— 

Archbishop Boulter (408) is by M. Ashton, —Chief 
Justice Ryder (421) by J. Cranck—G@. Morland(534) 

is by himself.—John Dollond (568) is the work of 
B. Wilson, not the hapless landscape painter.—Arch- 

bishop Newcome (616) is by Hugh Hamilton, — Bishop 

Horne (632) by S. Olive.— Bishop Hinchcliffe (671) 

is said, not in the Catalogue of this Exhibition, for 
that is mute, to be by Romney; but see Bromley’s 

Catalogue, p.355. It is really by the Rev. W. Peters, 

one of the ‘ Boydell’s Shakspeare” men, with 
whose manner the picture thoroughly agrees.— 
The Bishop Lowth (679) is by R. E. Pine.—Sir 
S. Hood (724) is by Abbott,—Thomas Coutts (728) 

by Beechy,— Bishop Porteus (830) by Hoppner.— 
Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, (839) is by C. J. Stuart. 

—No. 471, The Duchess of Hamilton (Elizabeth 
Gunning), is painted on an impression of the famous 
mezzotint, the work of Catherine Reid. Cotes had 
nothing to do with this portrait, although he painted 
the lady.—The nameless picture of Johnson’s step- 
daughter, Miss Lucy Porter (562), can hardly bea por- 
trait of that lady.—The Mary Palmer (570) referred 
to in the so-called ‘‘Marchioness of Thomond,” 
otherwise ‘Hope nursing Love,’ was a model, not 
the niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who would have 
been scrupulous of representing his young unmarried 
relative in the act of suckling. This is also said to re- 
present Miss Morris, the hapless theatrical débutante. 
—No. 198, Prince James Francis Edward Stuart, 
is a bad, cold copy of No. 200, by Luti, of a half- 
baboon-faced man.—No.80, Queen Anneand her Son, 
is not by M. Dahl, we think: note the poor hydro- 
cephalic infant.—No. 256, Countess of Hardwicke, 
is by Jervas.—The Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
(306) has blue eyes; those of the same (?) person 
in 309 are dark hazel. The colour of the eye often 
changes with advancing years, but hardly so rapidly 
as these pictures suggest.—No. 391, the Mar- 
chioness of Hartington (compare it with 390, The 
Princess Amelia) is by Hans Huyssing. Why have 
we no pictures here by Gandy of Exeter, the able 
man to whom Reynolds is believed to have owed 
much? Of the 1,500 pictures Largilliere painted 
we have, thank Heaven! only two; yet he was 
nearly as active as Reynolds. How many of our 
readers know his works? Simon Du Bois was a 
man of note in his day, unrepresented here; nor 
H. Cooke, the murderer, so called. We should 
like to see more portraits by Riley than have yet 





the wits was called “the left Legge.” — Bishop Sher- 
lock (238), from St. Catherine’s, Cambridge, was 
painted by Jones, engraved by Lelius.—Lord 
Talbot (253), was painted by Richardson.—Queen 
Caroline (255), by Vanderbank, engraved by Faber. 


— John, Lord Hervey, (257) the much-abused | 


“Sporus” of Pope, is by Vanloo; also Viscowntess 
Townshend (265)—a lady who is very frequently 
mentioned in memoirs of her time, especially by 
Walpole, who wrote in his malicious way, “My 
Lady Townshend, who fell in love with Lord Kil- 
marnock at his trial, will go nowhere to dinner 
for fear of meeting with a rebel-pie; she says 
everybody is so bloody-minded that they eat 
rebels.” ‘‘She was smitten with his falling shoul- 
ders.” The pair of portraits of the fair Gun- 
nings, The Duchess of Hamilton and Argyle (433) 
and her sister The Countess of Coventry (441), at- 
tributed to Henry Robert Morland, the father of 
George Morland, have also been ascribed to Ed- 
ward Penny, one of the first Royal Academicians, 
well known as a painter of “candlelights,” one of 
which is now in the British Institution, No. 134. 
Notwithstanding Walpole’s assertion in the ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painters,’ we do not believe that the 
picture called The House of Commons (285), and 
belonging to the Earl of Hardwicke, owes anything 
to Hogarth or Thornhill. The “‘ poet” Sir C. H. 
Williams (288), much quoted in ‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ 
is by R. Mengs.—Marshal Wade (300), belonging 
to the Rev. J. Mason, is by J. Van Diest.—Mar- 
garet Woffington, as Penelope, (866) can hardly be 
a Reynolds: see the dates, and note the style of the 
Picture.—A rchbishop Potter (380) is by T. Gibson, 
—TIsaac Watts (883) by Isaac Whood.—Mr. 
Whitehead’s Alexander Cruden (384), except that 
he has a “‘ Concordance” by his hand, has nothing 
to do with Alexander the Corrector, but is the 
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appeared. We have only one by Clostermann, 
who, when he was painting the Marlboroughs, got 
| into such hot water with the fiery Duchess Sarah, 
, that her husband said, “It has given me more 
| trouble to reconcile my wife and you than to fight 
a battle.” She quarrelled with Vanbrugh, and, 
| fortunately for us, employed Wren to build Marl- 
| borough House, instead of giving it to the builder 
of Blenheim. Sir John Medina, the last knight 
made in Scotland before the Union, might be 
better represented than he is. Van Bleeck is not 
shown at all; nor Liotard, the predecessor of 
Hudson. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


| THe Royal Academy Exhibition, which has just 
closed, was remarkably fruitful of profit to the 
body. The receipts at the doors for admissions, 
amounted to 14,619/., being an increase of 3,6041. 
on those of last year. The number of visitors was 
235,497, exclusive of those holding free admissions. 
700 Belgians were admitted gratis, and presented 
with Catalogues. The sales of pictures in the Exhi- 
bition exceeded in value by several hundreds of 
pounds those of last year. 

On Wednesday last Mr. Woolner’s memorial 
bust of Cobden was placed in Westminster Abbey. 
No sculpture in this large gathering of works of 
Art surpasses this in interest and importance. Its 
execution is of that supremely delicate and elaborate 
kind which will go far to redeem the character of 
modern carving in that church which has received 
of late, and long before has received, so many 
unfortunate and feeble productions. Nothing can 
well exceed the merit of the likeness, which is 
extraordinarily faithful in expressing the earnest 

, and straightforward character of the deceased 


reformer. Without a shade of affectation in design 
or treatment, this portrait derives dignity from 
truth and simplicity. It is a model for all students, 
and will, in future time, doubtless be accepted as 
such. 


The Architectural Photographic Association has 
undertaken to furnish its subscribers of this year 
with a series of views of buildings on the banks of 
the Rhine and Moselle, including those which may 
be supplied by the Romanesque Abbey of Laach, 
the apse and details of the same character at 
Andernach, the church and old timbered houses at 
Boppart, the church at Limburg, the church and 
a sculptured ‘ Entombment” at Munstermaifeld, 
Schlop Elz, details from Treves, &c. Altogether, 
an excellent choice of subjects has been made by 
Mr. Seddon for the Association. 


The iron buildings at the South Kensington 
Museum so well known as “ The Boilers” are now 
emptied of their contents, and will shortly be re- 
moved to the East of London, on a site provided for 
a local museum of science and art. This is a most 
desirable thing, and will tend to remove those well- 
grounded complaints which have been made because 
our eastern and generally poorer neighbours possess 
no institution for instruction or amusement of the 
better sort, while they pay in proportion with others 
in maintaining the public gatherings of the kind 
in question. 

Messrs. ‘James Parker & Co., of Oxford and 
London, have sent us their ‘Illustrations of Me- 
dizval Antiquities in the County of Durham,’ from 
Sketches and Measured Drawings, by John Taver- 
nor Perry and Charles Henman, junior. An un- 
bound folio-sized series of lithographs, representing 
a considerable number of ancient buildings in the 
northern Palatinate, their architectural and archi- 
tectonic details, sculpture, and plans drawn to 
scale. These are prefaced by a very carefully- 
written historical sketch of the briefest kind, de- 
scribing the leading characteristics and progress of 
the successive styles of building in the district. 
The subjects for these memoranda—they, in respect 
to details, hardly deserve a higher name—have been 
chosen with felicity, chiefly to represent the remains 
of Norman and Early English work, which still dis- 
tinguish Durham among other counties in England. 
In execution, the sketches before us compare very 
unfavourably with the admirable transcripts of 
Billings, in deference to which, no doubt, the 
artists are by no means exuberant of illustrations 
from the great Cathedral of St. Cuthbert. Finchale 
Priory, and the noble remains of St. Hilda’s Church, 
at Hartlepool, supply, as they might well do, the 
major portion of the materials before us. With 
these, the churches of St. Andrew, at Auckland, 
SS. Mary and Cuthbert, at Chester-le-Street, and 
less-known edifices, are combined to a common end. 
The plans of these and other structures will interest 
architects who desire knowledge on that particular ; 
also the sections of mouldings, elevations of entire 
exteriors and parts, such as many spires and towers 
afford. Many wall-arcades, doorways, windows,— 
which are usefully reproduced to scale, and in 
sections,—add greatly to the technical value of the 
work, which, considering its rich materials, is pub- 
lished at a very cheap rate, The defect of the 
sketches is in their roughness where elaborate 
subjects are attempted, such as the few tombs and 
effigies, capitals, corbels and mobilia supply. We 
commend to the student the grand and curious 
remains of St. Hilda’s Church, at Hartlepool, as 
amply illustrated here. 

A fine cast from one of the most interesting 
examples of metal-work has recently been placed 
in the South Kensington Museum. This cast has 
been taken from the gigantic seven-branched can- 
dlestick in the cathedral at Milan, which was pre- 
sented by the Arch-Priest Trivulzio in 1562, and, 
so says the official inscription of the cast, was pro- 
bably made for an older church. This may, or may 
not, be the case. Certain it is, however, that this 
piece of furniture exemplifies two very different 
styles of design, neither of which pertain, we believe, 
although the inscription further states so much, to 
the twelfth century. The candlestick rests on four 
feet composed of dragons of most grotesque design 





and vigorous action. The tails of these creatures 
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are turned back on the stem which rises between 
them, and in their turning comprise most admirably- 
wrought figures of men and rich scrolls. The 
bodies of the dragons are united by very elaborately 
chased and moulded filigree work in foliage, inter- 
twined with which are small statues of angelic 
champions and others in the act of combating 
evil spirits and creatures; lower down than these 
are men in various attitudes of suffering and terror. 
It would be difficult to applaud too highly the 
vigour, spirit and variety of the design, or the 
extraordinary delicacy of these sculptures, whether 
they represent the human figure or foliage. The 
stem rises from this base, and is encircled at about 
five feet from the ground by a sort of ring of 
pierced work of foliage, scrolls and figures. Among 
the latter appear the Virgin and Child, and the 
Magi on horseback proceeding with their gifts. This 
portion is of the same date and equally valuable in 
Art as are the marvellously wrought feet of the can- 
dlestick. We consider the above-described parts to 
have been wrought in the thirteenth century, and 
by French rather than Italian hands. Another 
ihotive in design is obvious in those sections of the 
bronze which issue from the ring. The lower parts 
are intensely Gothic in their elaboration, grotesque- 
ness, and, above all, in their designer's evident 
disdain of repetition of parts; the main masses 
only repeat these broader elements; their details 
are ineffably varied. The upper part of the stem 
may have been added to the lower at the date of 
Trivulzio’s gift to the Duomo. These branches are 
alike throughout, and do not display that construc- 
tional propriety in design which characterizes 
Gothic Art. They are, nevertheless, extremely 
beautiful, and comprise a rigid tree-like stem, which 
rises straight in the centre, to sustain at the summit 
a large patera, resting on finely-wrought conven- 
tionalized palmated leaves; the six side-arms of 
the candlestick curve outwards on one line to sup- 
port pater of the same form as the central one; 
rings of considerable size, not unlike some Indian 
bracelets in their form, encircle the arms and stem 
atintervals. We commend this admirable example 
to all students of architectonic design. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PaRrt-SonGs,—SECULAR, 

THESE are best to be dealt with without any 
pretence of classification. Here are a pair of publi- 
cations by Sinclair & Co.: ‘‘ A Set of Twelve Songs 
of the Christy Minstrels,” which are anybody’s 
or nobody’s songs—of no value, of no character ; 
and ‘‘A Set of Zen Baritone Songs,” advertised 
as adopted by Mr. Santley, and, it may be 
fancied, adopted without his having headed it by 
his patronage, since some of the half-score are not 
in his repertory, so far as we know it.—Mr. Hullah 
is re-issuing his collection of Part Music (Longmans 
& Co.) —a valuable and carefully compiled work.— 
Mr. Tilleard puts forth a Collection of Patriotic 
Part-Songs, for the use of the Army, Navy and 
Volunteers (Novello & Co.). Too many of these are 
commonplace.—No. 1 of Cassell’s Choral Music, 
selected, marked and edited by Henry Leslie, pro- 
mises well. It contains two modern specimens of 
part-writing by Mr. Henry Smart and Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren ; the first the better of thetwo. We fail 
to see the necessity of English words to Mozart's 
* Ave Verum.’—Book 42 of Orpheus (Ewer & Co.) 
contains two specimens by Schumann—one, a 
setting of Burns’s ‘ Rattlin’ roarin’ Willie’ (what 
a choice of words!), which is simply hideously 
uncouth; the other, ‘Fellow Passengers,’ is of 
greater pretension, and, it may be added, beauty, 
with obbligati accompaniments of flute and horn, 
and a solo voice.—Six Four-Part Songs, for soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass, by William J. Young (Man- 
chester, Hime), are, weare told, a thirty-fourth work. 
They are of but slender merit.— While dealing with 
secular music, we must lastly mention M. Bor- 
schitzky’s Three-Part School Songs (Borschitzky), 
—the Carmen Marlburiense, by William Schulthes 

Marlborough, Lacy) ,—TZhe Hemlock Tree, by Walter 
ynard (Cock & Co.),—a Quartettino, for mixed 
voices, by H. C, Deacon (Cock & Co.),—in 





another style, Gia la Notte s’ avvicina,— When the 
balmy summer breezes, a Pastoral, same composer 
(Cramer & Co.). 

SACRED. 

We may be no less brief in noticing the music of 
this class which has accumulated since we wrote last, 
without any neglect of duty. The most important 
work is Mr. F. W. Hird’s Morning and Evening 
Service in F (Novello & Co.). It is not easy 
again to treat this text with the slightest novelty 
of character. Failing this, what need is there of 
treating it at all? An ‘ Agnus Dei,’ for four voices 
(same author and publishers), is more florid and 
papistical— Mr. E. H. Thorne’s Morn of the 
Nativity, a sacred song with chorus (same publish- 
ers), is also florid and ambitious, but not a little 
random.—What a contrast is furnished by M. 
Gounod’s ‘ Nazareth,’ and not less by his Noé/ solo 
and chorus for female voices (Paris, Choudens) !— 
Twenty Hymns, with Pianoforte or Harmonium 
Guidanee, by J. F. Borschitzky (published by the 
author), merit little praise beyond that of good 
intention.—Hamilton’s Selections of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, Nos. 1, 2and 3 (Glasgow, Hamilton), 
is especially arranged for the harmonium. We do 
not like to meet with the words “altered” and 
‘‘adapted” so frequently as they are encountered 
in collections like this.—Part Ist of Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, abridged for Vocal Use, in Score for 
Four Voices, (Pitman) gives sixty-three tunes for 
the price of sixpence. But a yet cheaper work is 
the same‘publisher’s Choral Cyclopedia, edited by 
James Brabham, the first part of which includes 
146 hymns for the same modest price. 





HayYMarRKET.—A slight change has been made 
in Miss Sedgwick’s arrangements at this house. 
Having seen it expedient to withdraw ‘The Co- 
quette,—touching which there has been some dis- 
pute, the last act having been altered without 
consulting Mr. T. Mead, the adapter of the 
drama,—the comedy of ‘The Love Chase’ has 
been substituted, and Miss Sedgwick has sustained 
with her usual force the part of neighbour Con- 
stance. We may add that Mr. and Mrs. Chip- 
pendale, in Sir William Fondlove and the Widow 
Green, were remarkably efficient representatives 
of those characters, and that the play was gene- 
rally well cast, though not so powerfully as it 
has been on these boards, and deserves to be 
on all. Miss Ione Burke was Lydia, and acted 
pleasantly enough, but we have seen the part 
more fully drawn out. Mr. Buckstone was, how- 
ever, great as Samuel Snozzle in the farce of ‘To 
Paris and Back for Five Pounds,’ which followed ; 
and Mr. Compton, as Percival Flojf, in the occa- 
sional piece of ‘The Rifle, and How to Use It,’ 
played with abundant humour. 


Sr. JAMES’s.—This week closes the engagement 
of the French players, whose efforts have been 
rewarded with large but well-merited patronage.’ 
Their répertoire has been very extensive, and some 
of their performances of an elaborate character, 
requiring for their adequate notice a treatise rather 
than a critique. Since our last report they have 
added many novelties. Among these are ‘Le 
Chapeau de Paille d’Italie,’ a long five-act farce, 
‘ L’Ami des Femmes,’ ‘ La Veuve aux Camélias,’ 
‘ Les Secondes Noces,’ ‘Le Fils de Giboyer,’ and 
‘Un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes’; all of which 
have been excellently well supported. Owing to 
the merit and consequent prosperity of M. Raphael 
Félix’s company, it is announced that this stage will 
be next year at their service during the season, and 
that in all probability they will in future pay annual 
visits to the theatre.—On Tuesday M. Ravel took 
his benefit, on which occasion Mr. Charles Mathews 
returned the compliment he owed to the Parisian 
actors, by appearing in the part of Brown, the hero 
of ‘ L’Anglais Timide,’ whom, it will be recollected, 
he lately personated for some fifty nights at the 
Variétés in Paris. This interchange of cour- 
tesies is pleasant. The piece was followed by 
‘L’Enseignement Mutuel,’ which was very neatly 
played. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP, 


THE principal singers at the Birmingham Fe. 
tival will be Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrin, n, 
Sainton-Dolby and Patey-Whytock, Mdlles, Tiet. 
jens and Nilsson ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Cummi 
Santley and Weiss. Madame Arabella Goddard ig 
to play Mr. Benedict’s new Concerto, Dr. Bennett's 
in F minor, and a duett with M. Sainton. 


The Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
Theatre are to commence on the 15th of this month, 


Among other of the past week’s entertainments 
at the Crystal Palace have been a concert by the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association, and a ballad concert, in 
which Mr. Sims Reeves sang. 

Our excellent and munificent townsmen, the 
Messrs. Broadwood, have won, the French papers 
tell us, golden opinions (i.e. a medal), by a piano 
mounted in loupe de noyer, which may be translated 
as “watered walnut-wood.” Great praise, too, is 
given to the pianos of the firm of Bernareggi, 
belonging to Barcelona and Madrid. 


So great has been the sensation excited in Paris 
by the competition of military bands, and so many 
persons were, as a matter of sheer necessity, 
excluded from the performance, owing to want of 
space, that the Emperor has desired a repetition of 
the féte, inviting all the foreign competitors (till 
now assisted by their own governments) to remain 
for some days in the French capital at his expense, 
In a greater or less degree, these gatherings and 
measurings of strength cannot but break down the 
wall of prejudice within which, especially as regards 
music, the Parisians have too willingly entrenched 
themselves. — The Prussian musical squadron, 
directed by its first-class conductor, Herr Wie- 
precht, has given more than one concert; with 
the utmost success. 

“¢ Musical coincidences,” writes a friend, “ are 
among the strangest phenomena belonging to the 
world of imagination. When hearing the exquisite 
prelude called ‘ The Sleep of Juliet,’ in M. Gounod’s 
new Shakspeare opera, I felt that it reminded me 
of music heard elsewhere. Impressions of the kind 
become importunate till they can take something 
like precise form and order. Which of us has never 
lost a night’s rest in the attempt to recall a forgotten 
name? Well: something curiously in spirit and 
progression resembling the theme of this Prelude 
may be found in the writings of a composer as 
different from M. Gounod as is Paris from Palermo, 
There is a haunting theme in Adam’s ballet, 
‘ Giselle,’ that presents the coincidence which has 
tormented me for many days.” 

The Italian Opera season in Paris will this year 
begin some weeks earlier than usual—that is, in 
the first days of September: with a view of catering 
for the guests to the Great Exhibition. 

It is said that M. Offenbach’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
may possibly be given at the Opéra Comique 
towards the end of September, 

A young singer, of whom many good things are 
said,—Mdlle. Balbi—has made her first appear- 
ance at the Théatre Lyrique in ‘ Martha.’ There, 
too, another young artist of promise, Malle. de 
Vries, has re-appeared. 

Signor Mazzoleni, “a robust tenor” (as the 
classification of voices runs), has entered into 
three years’ engagement at the Grand Opéra of 
Paris. 


? 


The annual examination of the pupils of the 


Conservatoire, at Paris, has duly taken place. 

The Italian theatrical papers speak of a few 
coming operas—one by Signor Platania (name 
unknown here), entitled ‘La Corte di Enrico III.’; 
another by “ l’egregio Maestro Lucilla,” with whose 
merits also the world on our side of the Alps is 
not yet acquainted. 

The Abbé Liszt's Oratorio, ‘Christ,’ was (we 
read) produced in Rome, on the 6th of July. 

M. Triebert, well known in Paris as an excellent 
oboe player, is dead. 

The dramatic authors of France have, we per- 
ceive, sent in a petition to the English Government, 
praying for protection for their inventions, by 4 
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reconsideration of that clause in the International 
Copyright Act which virtually permits of their 
being pillaged without hope of redress or share of 
rofits. We are glad to see that the French memo- 
rial is supported by the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 
The justice has been far too long deferred. 





MISCELLANEA 


—~—- 


Statue of George Canning.—Some remarks having 
been made on the removal of Canning’s statue 
from its old site near Palace Yard to a position 
in Victoria Street, Mr. E. M. Barry, the archi- 
tect, has written the following letter of explanation: 
—“The statue stood till lately in the inclosed 
garden near to St. Margaret’s Church, which lay 
between Victoria Street and New Palace Yard. 
The inclosure was planted with shrubs and also 
contained some trees of considerable dimensions. 
These trees and shrubs formed an agreeable and 
satisfactory background to the statue, which fronted 
New Palace Yard. The tunnel of the Metropolitan 
District Railway has recently been carried across 
the inclosure, and as the top of the tunnel is little 
more than twelve inches below the surface of the 
ground, the trees and shrubs which formed the 
background of the statue were destroyed by the 
works. There-arrangement of theinclosure became, 
therefore, a work of necessity, and the late First 
Commissioner of Works decided to avail himself of 
theopportunity of carrying out amuch wanted public 
improvementrecommended by a Royal Commission, 
by making a connecting carriage road between 
Victoria Street and St. Margaret’s Street, which 
adjoins New Palace Yard. The destruction of the 
background of the statue induced a reconsideration 
of the question of its site, and looking to the dimen- 
sions of the statue, which measures with its pedes- 
tal twenty-eight feet, and the fact that it has evi- 
dently been designed to be seen from the front, it 
seemed to me very undesirable that it should be 
left standing isolated in the midst of the open 
space, and should be first seen from the back by all 
who approached from Victoria Street and Great 
George Street. In advising Mr. Cowper, I therefore 
thought it right to suggest a change to a site in 
Victoria Street about seventy yards distant, which 
would as far as possible possess all the advantages 
of that formerly occupied, together with greater 
publicity. I have reason to know that the change 
has given satisfaction in many quarters; and I 
cannot but think that some of the objectors would 
cease to wish for the restoration of the statue to 
its former position, if they would carefully inspect 
itfrom the back, and would picture to themselves 
the effect it would have when seen from Victoria 
Street and the streets adjoining. I can safely say 
that the change was resolved on after much con- 
sideration, on public grounds alone, from a desire 
to place in the most advantageous manner a work 
ofart, and no suspicion was for a moment enter- 
tained that the step could be construed to imply 
the least slight to the memory of one of England’s 
most honoured statesmen.”—Our own impression is 
that the new site is better than the old one. 


Philosophical Instruments.—Mr. Whitworth has 
addressed to the Science and Art Department the 
flowing letter:—‘‘ Feeling the national import- 
ace of maintaining the position which England 
has reached in the manufacture of machinery in 
general, I desire to do as much as may be in my 
power towards effecting this object. I should, there- 
ture, feel obliged if you would inform the Lord Pre- 
ident of the Council that I am willing to deposit 
in the South Kensington Museum, to be there 
perpetually preserved, three original true planes 
id @ measuring machine, or instrument, demon- 
trating the millionth part of an inch, and I propose, 
ubject to some conditions, to make a sufficient 
adowment to provide for the delivery of lectures 
” explain such instruments. Their importance 
vil be manifest, when it is considered that the 
value of every machine when made of the best 
uaterials, depends on the truth of its surfaces and 
the accurate measurement of its parts.” 





To ConresPonDENTS.—T. G. C.—C, W. H.—H, J.W.— 
k-a, M. C.—A. W. V.—received, 








Now ready at all the Libraries, 
LOUIS BLANC’S NEW WORK 
ON ENGLAND. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND. Second 


Series. By LOUIS BLANC. Translated under the Author's 
sanction by JAMES HUTTON and L. J. TROTTER. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 163. 


The ver ne among the Subjects treated of :—The Times— 
Income of the Prince of Wales— Princess Alexandra’s Triumphal 
Entry into London—Lord Palmerston and Poland—The Cotton 
Crisis—The Lord Mayor's Police—A Trial for Breach of Promise 
—Death of Sir George C. Lewis—A Strange Sentence—Death of 
Stonewall Jackson: Effect produced in England—Bishop Colenso 
—The French Expedition in Mexico and the Times—The Love of 
the Marvellous in England—A Letter from the Queen—The Con- 
¢rom of German Subjects at Frankfort—The Prize-Fighters—The 
thost Club—Death of the Archbishop of Dublin—Death of Lord 
Lyndhurst—A Thing to talk about in Whispers—The Mexican 
uestion—Heenan and Tom King—Mr. Cobden and the Times— 
eath of Thackeray—Territorial Property in England, &c. 


From the Spectator. 

“We can no more condense these letters than we could condense 
perfumes, no more display their one merit by extracts than we 
could show the beauty of a flower by little snippets from its leaves. 
Our only business is to state a conviction that to those who care to 
study recent English history with the help of a mind essentially 
foreign, but of rare insight and honesty, to all who like to gaze on 
a well-known landscape from a new point of observation, these 
letters will prove most pleasant and most instructive......Sure we 
are that those who do read them will rise with a feeling of instruc- 
tion, such as that with which one quits a church tower or lofty 
hill, a feeling as if details had at last gathered themselves in a 
whole, as if one understood the geography of the little district the 
topography of which was so familiar.” 


From the Athenceum. 

“ Our readers will see that we have only touched on two or three 
of the many important subjects handled by M. Louis Blanc. He 
deals with passing events, and even with passing follies,—holding 
up a mirror in which we can see ourselves ; but his pen is always 
guided by a serious motive. Even when heis brightest and wittiest, 
—and he is sometimes singularly bright and epigrammatic,—his 
observations are remarkable for their good sense. England is 
fortunate in having such an interpreter with the French people.” 


*.* The Two Series, complete, 4 vols. 
uniform, 32s. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 
Also Publish This Day :— 


On the PRESERVATION of COM- 


MONS inthe NEIGHBOURHOOD of LONDON and other 
LARGE TOWNS: Six Essays on the Legal and Historical 
Part of the Question on the Rights of the Public and of the 
Lords of Manors; to which t iz 
Peek, Esq., of Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Prize by JOHN W. MAID 

Oxford ; 2nd w4 W. P. BEALE, Esq., Lewisham; also by 
OCTAVIUS CRUMP, Middle caeee i HENRY HICKS 
HOCKING, St. John’s, Oxford ; ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., 
Senin: EDGAR LOCKHART, Savile-row. 8vo. cloth, 
price 143. 


The BOOK of the HAND; or, 


the Science of Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to the 
Systems of D’Arpentigny and Desbarolles. With some Ac- 
count of the Gipsies. By A. R. CRAIG, M.A. With Illus- 





trations. 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
IN THE YEAR ’13: a Tale of 
Mecklenburg Life. By FRITZ REUTER. Translated from 


the Platt-Deutsch, by CHARLES LEE LEWES. 1 vol. 
small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


*,* Forming the New Volume of Tauchnitz’s German Authors. 


The PYRENEES: a Description of 


Summer Life at French Watering Places. By HENRY 
BLACKBURN. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 1 vol. royal 
8vo. cloth extra, with a New Map of the Central Pyrenees, 
price 188. 2 
*,* This work presents no less than One Hundred and Twenty 
of the Artist's Sketches—upwards of Fifty being Full-Page En- 
gravin, They have been produced with great care and finish, 
and will be found to comprise some of the most perfect pictures of 
Pyrenees scenery ever published. 


“To the noblest of its kind belongs Mr. Blackburn’s handsome 
volume.”—Examiner. 

“A remarkable and attractive set of sketches; and Mr. Black- 
burn has accomplished his portion of the task with the ease and 

1 t pected of the author of ‘ Travelling in Spain.” 
In short, this is as acceptable a drawing-room table-book as we 
have seen for many a day; and when its drawing-room service is 
over, it may well take its place either on the library-shelf or in 
the travelling carriage.” —Atheneum. 4 

“* One of the most exquisite books of the present year, and illus- 
trated by some of the finest works of Gustave Doré. Mr. Black- 
burn and M. Doré have together produced a book which should 


send hundreds of Englishmen to the Pyrenees this autumn.” 


Daily News. 
TWELVE YEARS in CANTER- 
BURY, NEW ZEALAND: with Visits to the other Provinces, 
and Reminiscences of the Route Home through Australia. 
By Mrs. CHARLES THOMSON. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


LIGHT after DARKNESS. Poems 


by Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. With Illustrations. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO. 


————— 


EDUCATION in EARLY ENGLAND. 


Some Notes used as Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on 
“* Manners and Meals in the Olden Time” for the Early cae 
lish Text Society. By FREDERICK J. FURNIVALL, M.A. 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early ‘English Text Societies. 74 pp. 8vo. sewed, 1s. 





EGER and CRIME: an Early English 
Romance. Edited from Bishop Pi 's Folio MS., about 1650 
A.D. By JOHN W, HALES, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge; and FREDERICK J. 
FURNIVALL, M.A. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. In 1 vol. 
large 4to. pp. 64, bound in the Roxburghe style (only 100 copies 
printed), price 108. 6d. 


The MEGHA-DUTA; or, Cloud Mes- 
senger. A Poem, in the Sanskrit Language, by KALIDASA. 
Translated, with Notes, by the late ft H. WILSON, M.A. 
F.R.S. Third Edition, with an enlarged Vocabulary, by 

FRANCIS JOHNSON. In 1 vol. 4to. cloth. [Next week. 





KHIBAD-APROZ (The Illuminator of the 


nderstanding). By MAULAVI HAFIZU’D-DIN. A New 
Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with Notes, 
Critical and wee © by EDWARD B. EASTWICK, 
F.K.S. F.S.A. M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late 
East India College, Haileybury. In1 vol. imperial 8vo. pp. xiv. 
and 321, bound in cloth, price 18s. [Second issue. 


The LIFE and TEACHINGS of CON- 
FUCIUS, with Explanatory Notes. By JAMES LEGGE, 
D.D. produced for General Readers from the Author's 
Work on ‘ The Chinese Classics,’ with the Original Text. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 19s. 6d. 





THEATRE FRANCAIS MODERNE. 


A Selection of Modern French Plays. Edited by the Rev. 
P. H. ERNEST BRETTE, B.D., Head- Master of the French 
School in Christ’s Hospital; CHARLES CASSAL. LL.D. 
Professor in University College, London; and THEODORE 
KARCHER, LL.B., of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich: Former and Present Examiners in the University of 
London, and for the Civil Service in India. Vol. I. 12mo. 
cloth. Vearly ready. 





CHARLOTTE CORDAY: a Tragedy. By 
F. PONSARD. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on 
Ponsard, by Prof. C. CASSAL, LL.D. of University College, 
Lo; Crown 8yo. pp. 150, cloth, 28, 6d. 


DIANE: a Drama in Verse. By Emile 
AUGIER. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Augier, 
by TH. KARCHER, LL.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 160, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BELISAIRE, par Marmontel. Nouvelle 
Edition, revue et corrigée par ERNEST BRETTE, CHAS. 
CASSAL, THEOD. KARCHER. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





COLOMBA, par Prosper Mérimée, de 
l’Académie Francaise. With English Notes and Introduction, 
7 ae BRETTE, CASSAL and KARCHER. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ENGLISH PROSE and POETRY: Select 
Pieces from the Best Authors, for Reading, Composition and 
Translation. By ANTONIN ROCHE, Director of the Edu- 
cational Troe ~ the Legion of Honour. Post 


8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 368, 


PORTUGUESE and ENGLISH MER- 
CANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. By WILLIAM ANDER- 
— and DIOGO E. TUGMAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 


A HANDBOOK of GYMNASTICS and 
ATHLETICS. By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.5., &., Pre- 
sident of the German Gynmastic Society, London ; and JOHN 
HULLEY, Gymnasiareh of Liverpool, With nearly 1,000 
Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 420, cloth. [Neat week. 


A HANDY-BOOK fortheGYMNASIUM. 
By E. G. RAVENSTEIN and JOHN HULLEY. In 8vo. 
cloth. With many Plates. (Un the press. 





London: TRUBNER & CO. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, 


NOTRE DAME. Victor Hugo’s Great 
ance. — Copyright Translation. Complete and Un- 
ae son 
*,* This torms the New Volume of “‘ Hotten’s Library of World- 
Wide Authors. 





Fifth Thousand, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. “Toned Paper 
Edition.” Five Choice Novels. Ornamental Boarder, cloth 
extra, 850 pages, 3s. 

This day, numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 


HANDSPIKE: an Occasional Magazine. 
Contributed by Members and Friends of the First ee: 
Artillery Volunteers. 

“The merit of producing the amusing Volunteer Magazine 
called The Handspike belongs to the Members of the First Middle- 
sex Artillery Volunteers. The regiment, in the attention which it 
has thus bestowed on literary matters, has by no means neglected 
its primary functions. It marched down with its guns to Wimble- 
don by road, and within its own lines has preserved, from the first, 
a strictly military bearing.”— Times. 


This day, price 2s. 6d. cloth neat, 


NEVER CAUGHT: Personal Adventures 


of Twelve Successful Trips in Blockade Running, 1863-4. By 
Capt. ROBERTS. 


“* A volume of adventure of shrilling RnErene. 
with point and humour.”—Atheneu 

Only a Few Copies left. 

CHEAP SETS of ‘PUNCH.’ 39 vols. in 


20. With Thousands of Humorous Pictures. Cloth gilt, ele- 
gant. Immediate application must be made for these, before 
the present greatly reduced price is raised. 


Hotten’s “‘ Library of World-Wide Authors.” 


“ The new and excellent library.”—Spectator. 


Now ready, the following New Volumes, with Portraits, 
Twentieth Thousand, 


RODERICK RANDOM. By Smollett. 


The Author’s Original Text unabridged. 6d. complete. 
Twentieth Thousand, 


ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 


With Unpublished Reminiscences of the Author and his 
Friends. By EDMUND OLLIER. 6d. 


*,* Third Editions of the following can be sorted with the above. 
Sale price, 13 copies as 12 
sien KEN ILW ORTH. 
MONASTERY. FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
And the Eight other Vols. already issued. 


The THAMES from OXFORD to LON- 


DON. In 40 exquisite Photographs. Royal 4to. neat French 
morocco, gilt side, 51. 58. 


.- The story is told 


Immediately, cloth, very neat, 2a. 6d. 


The WORKS of CHARLES F. BROWNE, 
better known as “ARTEMUS WARD.” With Mr. Conway’ 3 
Address at the a tn of the LT a Portrait by 
Geflowski, the Sculptor, and Fac-similes, 


SLANG DICTIONARY. A New Edition. 


Shortly, price 6s. 6d. 
Immediately, a Choice Book, on toned paper, 6s. 


The COLLECTOR: Essays on Books, 


Authors, Newspapers, Pictures, Inns, Doctors, Holidays, ke. 
Introduction by r. DORAN 
*,* A charming ven of delightful Essays, with exquisitely- 
engrav ed Vignette of an Old-Book Collector busily engaged at his 
favourite pursuit of book-hunting. 


NTT IARTDV 
RECENT POETRY. 
This day, feap. 8vo. toned paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A SONG of ITALY. By AtcEeRNOoN CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 

The PROMETHEUS BOUND of ASCHYLUS. 
Translated in the Oriental Metres, by C. B. CAYLEY, B.A. 

Now ready, 4to. 10s. 6d. on toned paper, very elegant, 

BIANCA: Poems and Ballads. By Epwarp 
BRENNAN. 

Immediately, cloth, price 5a. 

POEMS from the GREEK MYTHOLOGY; 
and Miscellaneous Poems. By EDMUND OLLIER. 

Shortly, in crown 8vo. toned paper, 
POEMS. By R.F. Roe. 
Shortly, in crown 8vo. 

The IDOLATRESS ; and other Poems. By Dr. 
WILLS, Author of ‘ Dramatic Scenes,’ * The Disembodied,’ and 
of various Poetical Contributions to Bluckwood's Magazine. 

In preparation, small 4to. elegant, 
POEMS. By Henry S. Letau. (Vers de Société, 


and Humorous Pieces descriptive of London Life.) With 
numerous exquisite little Designs by Alfred Concannen. 


Preparing, in 4to. exquisitely printed on ivory paper, 
PUCK on PEGASUS. Entirely New Edition, 
gaily enlarged, with additional Illustrations by Noel Paton, 


Millais, John Tenniel, Richard Doyle, M. Ellen Edwards, 
and other distinguished Artists. 


THE ATHEN 


NEW WORK on SWIMMING. | 
Now ready, with 31 Illustrations, fcap. 5s. 


A MANUAL of SWIMMING; including 
Bathing, Planging. Diving, Floating, Scientific Swimming, 
and Tr: sining; with a Chapter on Drowning, Rescuing, &c. By 
Lt ARLES STEEDMAN, several years Champion Swimmer of 
ictoria 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


SECOND 1 EDITION, revised 1 and enlarged, 
Ke E DEUS: Essays on the Life and Doctrine 


4 of Jesus Christ ; with Controversial Notes on ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 
In 8vo. price 108, 6d. cloth. 

“We have, again and again, felt a thrill of pleasure as the 
—e revealed to us some shining point in the one peerless life 
at we have never, before noticed. He is evidently a man of bot 

culture and power.”—Brit. and For. Evangelical Review. 
A book which, in some respects, is among the most original 
and. aeauan which we have read for a long time.” 
Christian Advocate. 
**As a whole, it is a brilliant and masterly argument for the 
proper divinity of Our Lord.”—London Quarterly Review. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adastte Co. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRA- 
4 PHY, POLITICAL, PHYSIC AL, and MATHEMA- 
TICAL: with a Chapter on the Ancient Geog graphy of Palestine, 
Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary of Geographical 
Names, Descriptive and Pronouncing Tables, Questions for Exa- 
mination. &. By Rev. ALEX. STEWART, LL.D. With 11 
Maps, 38. 6d. 

*,* 21st Edition, carefully Revised and adapted to recent import- 
ant Political Changes and Geographical Discoveries. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





mm 2 


Just published, price 3s. feap. 4to. extra cloth, 


OEL. A Translation, in Metrical Parallelisms, 

e according to the Hebrew Method of Punctuation; with 

Notes and References. By ADAM CLARKE ROWLEY, M.A., 

Incumbent of St. Matthias’, Bristol. 

London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 
French Studies condensed, Seventh Edition, 5s. 6d. 

T OW TO SPEAK FRENOE: 

or, French and France: Facts, Inductions, Practice. By 

A ALBITE LL.B., Paris.“ Perfect.”—Era 

INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH EXERCIS 

Longmans & Co. 












.; Key, 2s. 


In Use at Eton, Ww ‘estminster, Harrow, Cheltenham " College, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


DE! LLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


School, 


The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to 
the same, 2s. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 8s. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


2s. 


6d. 





a Now ready, price 1s. 
TYHE DESIGNS for the NEW PALACE of 
JUSTICE CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. Dedicated - 
Her Majesty's ——— for the New Law Courts. By 
WELBY PUG 
Pub mas = E. Bligh, Hardress-street, Ramsgate. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


1 IGESTION : Its Disewdors and their Treat- 
ment. By F. W. PAVY, M.D. F.R.S., Senior Assistant- 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Phy: haar a Guy’ 's Hospital. 
Contents. 
General Remarks on Digestion and Indigestion. 
Prehension. | Vomiting. Water-brash. 
Mastication. Eructation—Rumi- | Acidity. 


Insalivation. nation. Intestinal Digestion. 
Deglutition. Perverted Appetite. | Colic. 
Difficulty of Swal- | Pain. Ty mpa anites. 

lowing. | Flatulence. Diarrhea. 


Gastric Digestion. ‘Heartburn. Constipation. 


Also, by the same Author, Second Edition preparing, 


DIABETES: Researches on its Nature and 
Treatment. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


This dog, super-royal 16mo. = — Three tinted Lithographs, 


UVERGNE: rng "Thermo- Mineral Springs, 
Climate, si Soenery. A New Salutary Resort for invalids. 


y ROBERT CROSS, MI 
London: oho rt Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


QCHOOL BOOKS BY WM. DAVIS, B.A, 

The COMPLETE BOOK of t glare AL 
EXAMPLES. Cloth,1s. 4d. KEY, 2s. 

The COMPLETE EXAMPLES and KEY. 
Together, 33. 

The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BUOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 








The JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION. 9d. 

The SENIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION. 9d. 


The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID. Cloth, 1s. 





JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, London. 





4 Will be the most com lete Flora of Great Britain e 

out. inte pret at a will a d : place wherever botanical seat 

is cultivate an ue study o our native — wi 

fascinating associations, held dear.”—Athene with all tha 
* Exhaustive of the subject, and worthy 

it illustrates.”— Times. 


SOWERBY’S 


ENGLISH BOTANY, 


COMPLETION orf Vot. VII. 


a 


of t the | branch of scienge 


Tus great National Work has now reached its Seventh 
Volume. It ought to be in the Library of every Country. 
house and in all the Public Institutions throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Edited by J. T. BOSWELL SYME, F.LS, 
WITH 
Popular Descriptions by Mrs. LanKester, 


Every Flower life-size, and coloured to 
Nature 7 hand-painting. 


VOLUME VII. contains all the 


Horehounds Bugles Oxlips 

Mints Germanders Primroses 
Thymes Buglosses Ivy-leaved Cyclamens 
Penny-royals Lungworts Loosestrife: 
Marjorums Gromwells Saas 
Calamints Forget-me-nots Thrifts 
Clarys Alkanets Sea-lavenders 
Balms Comfreys Plantains 
Scull-caps Hounds". -tongues Rib-grasses 
Woundworts Butterworts upture-worts 
Hemp-nettles Bladderworts Knawels. 


Dead-nettles 


Seven Parts at 5s.; complete, in cloth, 38s.; 
whole morocco, 488. 6d. 


VOLUME VI. contains all the 


half morocco, 4:2; 








Centauries Figworts 
Cicendias Snapdragons 
Gentians Toadflaxes 
Buckbeans Fluellins 
——— spectwets 
ders a ebrights 
N ightshades Bartsias 
Lullei Louseworts 
W ater Betonies Yellow Rattles 
Broom-rapes &e. 


Seven Parts at SS comers, in cloth, 383.; half morocco, 428; 


whole morocco, 48s. 6d. 


VOLUME V. contains all the 





Thistles Fleaworts Ox-tongues 
Burdocks Leopard’s-banes Goat’s-beards 
Knapweeds Bur. Marygolds Dandelions 
Chamomiles Flea-banes ettuces 
Yarrows Golden-rods Sow-thistles 
Wormwoods Coltsfoots Hawk’s-beards 
Cudweeds Butter-burs Hawkweeds 
Groundsels Cat’s-ears &e. 
worts Hawk-bits 


Eight Parts at 5s.; complete, in cloth, 43s.; in half morocco, 478.; 
whole morocco, 538. 6d. 


VOLUME IV. contains all the 


Willow-herbs jenden- Prides Woodbines 


Evening 4 rimroses Parsley a dstraws 
Nightshades W. a “Parsnips Valerians 
Water-Milfoils Hare ettuces 
Currants Water. Dropworts Teasels 
Stone-crops Ww Scabiouses 
Saxifrages Chervils &e. 


whole morocco, 58s. ¢ 


VOLUME III. contains all the 


Furzes Melilots Pears ’ 
Brooms Trefoils Strawherries 
Restharrows Clovers Cinquefoils 
Vetches Plums Brambles 
Lucernes Cherries Roses 
Medicks Apples &e. 


Eight Parts at 5s.; omg in loth, 43s.; in half morocco, 4 
whole morocco, 538. 6d 


VOLUME II. contains all the 


Mignonettes Catchflies Spurreys 
Rockroses Campions Waterworts 
Pansies Chickweeds St. John’s Worts 
Sundews Stitchworts Mallows 
Milkworts Sandworts Flaxes 
Pinks Pearlworts Crane’s Bills 
Geraniums &e. &e. 


half morocco, 42s.; whole morocco, 483. 


VOLUME I. contains all the 





8 Waterlilies Rockets 
Anemones Poppies Stocks _ 
Crowfoots Fumitories Lady” Smocks 
Spearworts Mustards Cres 





commence at any time without buying the 
all at once Prospectuses and Specime: 
volumes will be carefully packed and 
through any respectable Bookseller. 







ge 





London: Longmans & Co. 


London: Rosert Harpwicks, 192, Piccadilly. 





Nine Parts at 5s.; eam in cloth, 48s.; in half morocco, 528. 


Vols. I. and II. (Seven Parts sam, eamuafote in cloth, 38s.: 


*,* Subscribers to this great National Undertaking mas 
tek numbers 
or several 

for approval 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


——-¢——— 


o FAMILY PEN: Memorials, Bio- 
1 and te! 0 e Taylor Family of Ongar. 
Fitet by, the Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A., Author of 
rds and Places,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 158. 

au volumes are worth looking at carefully. Here, in these 
the author of ‘The Physical Theory of Another Life,’ mt 
fe inventor of more than one skilful mechanical device, with 
his sister, Re well-known Jane Taylor, live before us. The 
* which has never been suffered to drop, is now in 
the bands D of one who, though the editor, never introduces him- 
self in these volumes. But there is poetry in the Sternest lines 
of his most simple prose, and in ~~ sour when ‘life is all re- 
touched again, there will be many a t thread woven in with 
s blessing on the pen a that told the hey ret. the children of Bethnal 
Green.” 


GHT: a Poem. By Geor e Gilfillan, 


MA. ‘Author of ‘ The Bards of the Bible,’ Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


“The style of the poem is that which might be expected from a 
-minded thinker, in whose nature lurks the love of poetry 
aod e ieeve to form it. The poem is the work of a master 
“ pind. se - poem. The immense variety of allusions, his- 
tori, scientific and literary, the grand catholicity, and the reverent 
tness of this poem will give it a permanent place amongst 

the choicest works of English bards.”—Homilist. 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. “i Toon BROWN, B.A., Author 
of ‘The Divine Life in inane *The Home Life,’ &. Cr. 8vo. 58. 


“He has pointed out with conspicuous ability, and in burning 
words, the startling parallel between the Ritu ‘alism, Sacramen- 
tarianism and Sacerdotalism of our day and the idolatries de- 
pounced by both the Law and Gospel ¢ oo holy religion.” 

ritish Quarterly Review. 


MEMORIALS | of. the ‘OLAYTON 
FAMILY; wi of the eg 
pb mag ia SS “Revs. ua hn Newto: i 
lady, &c. By the Rev. THOMAS W. AVELING, F Kingslas 
With Portraits, 8yo. 18. 

“We have read this volume with unmingled snfiieetion and 

uitiring delight.”—British and Foreign Evangelic 

“These Memorials are valuable, if only for the interesting 

pses they give us of the Nonconformist movement and i 

fier d during the reigns of the last two Georges. Amongst 4 

curious correspondence the k contains several letters written 

by Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, to John Clayton, a student of 

her college, in whose welfare the pious lady took a great aero ag a 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from the 
Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver Crom- 
well. By JOHN STOUGHTON, eon og of ‘ Church and State 
Two Hundred Years Ago,’ &. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


“We cannot praise too highly the skill a which Mr. Stoughton 
has treated this most eventful period of Church history. The 
impartial spirit and high Christian tone with which the acts, 
motives, and beliefs of the various sects throughout an epoch of 
endless controversy and division are weighed, place the author in 

theforemost rank of modern Church historians.”—London Review. 





London: Jackson, WALForD & HopDER, 
27, Paternoster-row. 





’ 


EXAMPLES OF BRIDGES, &c. WITH ESTIMATES. 
Now ready, with 50 pape Se folding Plates, 4to. 27. 12s. 6d. 
TOCCO, 


EXAMPLES of BRIDGES and VIADUCTS; 
| the Contract-working Drawings or Admeasurements | 
of Select. bs = dition. To — are added upwards 
of 550 Esti d the Practice of Setting out Work. 
w. DAVIS TASKOLL, ‘Author of‘ The Engineer's, Mining Sur- 
veyor’s, ond Contractor's Field-Book,’ &c. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


Price 28. 6d. in cloth covers, 


TREATIOS on PUNCTUATION, 


ign ge 





cena th a tae Brine’ reais wl 
benefit all who fead i “f h care. Public erage 


“The little manual cannot fail to be of great. interest to a t 
number of people, to a na at present the whole art of punctua- 
tion i isa profound my —Star. 

Rat | to meet ‘with ‘and will doubtless obtain, a very large 


reulation.”—Su 
on We recommend this book to the attention si young writers.” 
Wf ‘oria Magazine. 
a , eaation, on a most important subject, is very carefully 
“i wy Worthy of an attentive perusal.”—JUustrated London News. 
F. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


By | 


| 
! 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
On the 15th of August, price 6d., or by post 8 stamps, No I. of 


THE BROADWAY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


had the Fortunes of a Free Lance y the 

vin; me.” (With full-page Tiustexting 

uier.) pters I. 

2. cima By Robert ——. 

3 DBAMATIO CRITICS CRITICIZED. By John Hollings- 

4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griset. (With Eight 
Illustrations.) 

5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANTand AMERICAN POETRY. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


6. FLO’S FATE. By Clement Scott. 
7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 
full-page Illustration by R. C. Hulme.) 


8. FALLING IN LOVE. By the Author of ‘ The Gentle Life.’ 
9. IN THE SEASON. By Edmund Yates. (With a full-page 


1. BRAKESPEARE; 
Author of ‘ Pac 
by G. A 


(With a 





HE WORSHIP of BACCHUS, by GrorcE 
CRUIKSHANK, mena, on Steel, 47 inches by 30 inches, 
is NOW READY. This remarkable ~ aving contains over 1,000 
figures, each figure oe a character or a passion ; the whole 
oe eninge a Shera ed of the customs and — of the present 
century. ee . 58.; Prints, 
Lond on: W. Tweedie, 337, ‘Strand. 


AL HARIRI. 
Just published, 550 pp. 8vo. cloth, 18. 


[THE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI. Trans- 


lated from the Arabic, with an Introduction, and Notes, 
Historical 





and Grammatical. Vol. I., containing the Intro- 
and the first Twenty-six Assemblies. By THOMAS 
RY, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, C t-gard 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. penton s 


OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS AND BROADSIDES. 
In the press, to be published in a few days, price 12s. 
A COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE 
OLD BLACK- Leste BALLADS and BROADSIDES, 
printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the Years 1559 
and 1597, all of the highest interest and curiosity. v ri he celeb to be 
guiges ‘and hitherto unknown. Reprinted f e celebrated 
io Volume formerly in the Library of the late G aniel, 
Folio ; accompanied with an Introduction and Tilustrat tive ro 
Josrrn Li t.y, 17 and 18, New-street (entrance also 5a, Garrick- 
street) Covent-garden, London. 
" * The above is a omen —. by Messrs. Whittingham 
& Winking, on fine toned size, 8vo., Mg oo of above 
300 pages, to range with the TGollections 0 ot Percy, Ritson, &. 
A Detailed Prospectus and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seventy 
llads, consisting of sixteen pas ages 8vo., may be had on — 
tion, or will be forwarded on the receipt of two oo m 
A Specimen Catalogue of above 50,000 Volumes of Rare, Curious, 
Useful and Valuable Books, Splendid Books of Prints, Picture 
Galleries, Illustrated Works, &c., on le, at tly-reduced 
pete. may also be obtained on application ; orin the Country, 
two postage-stamps. 
Joseru LILty, 17 ond 8, pavetamt (entrance also 5a, Garrick- 
street), Covent-garden, London. 








CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Pn 


|N the beginning of August will appear the opening Chapters 
of a NEW SERIAL TALE, by the Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ entitled 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 


UNTIL THE END. 


A NOVEL, in One Volume, 
By JOHN POMEROY, 
Author of ‘ Raising the Veil,’ ‘ Opposite Neighbours,’ &c. 


Cartes W. Woop, 18, Tavistock-street, Strand. 





The NEW NOVEL, Reprinted from ‘ BELGRAVIA.’ 


In 2 vols. 


C I R C-E 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 


&e. 


Fourth Edition, in 3 vols., now ready, 
RUPERT GODWIN. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 





London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 


XUM 





10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 


11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 
reface or Introduction. | Chapter 1. 
Preface. Chapter 2. 


12, AMARANTH. By Savile Clarke. 
George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





PHE WHITE COCKADE, the New 
Novel, by the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR,” 
is Now Ready at all the Libraries 

George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





Pages CHILD'S NEW NOVEL. 
and FLORA. By Lypia 


OSs 
R aed A CHILD, Author of * Spring Flowers,’ ‘ The 
History and Condition of Women,’ is Now ly, in 2 vols. at all 
the Libraries. 

George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


*THD OLIVES OF BURCOT,’ 
In crown 8yo. cloth, price 68. 


[THE CLIVES of BURCOT. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 
George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill, 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ar Seen 
NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 


The FOREST and the FIELD. By 


H. A. L., “The OLD SHEKARRY,” meng” The Huntin 
Grounds of the Old World,’ “The Camp ~ so &c. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, price 21s. 
“* Will be read with pleasure | by all persons who delight in 
narratives of manly adventure.”. 
“We sincerely trust that he may live long, write many more 
books, kill mod more tigers,—and no, not marry ny more 
wives. He has a very rotty. oem of enjoying himself; and his 
timer Pall Mal is ym of = most amusing we have read for a long 
ti 


“ Major  danady «3 ton of a hundred pévsntunens exploits 
among the wild beasts and wild men of different regions in Asia 
and Africa, wherever the dauntless activity of English sportsmen 
and travellers delight most to wander, comes before us again in 
this attractive book.” —JU lon New 

“The tamest pereen. in the world must feel an .qubilarating 
emotion creep over him as page ge of scenes 
of daring, an descriptions of f Aeeds o! of valour, which few others 
than the ‘Old Shekarry’ would care to undertake. It is another 
triumph.”—Bell’s Life. 

“* We have thorou: ly enjoyed our ramble through ‘ The Forest 
and the Field,’ and cordially recommend a similar expedition to 
all. those who seek entertainment and wages information.”—Ficld. 

ed in a pleasant, lively server. 

“Should be in the library of avery « one who « dais hts in ‘ disas- 
trous chances, of moving accidents by flood and field.’ 

porting Review. 


“ The best descriptions of La 8 pont. bunting, adventures, and 
military life that have appeared for many a 
Basrting Magazine. 


8} rting writers; but, alas! 
f wi ar beh ¥ roth Fe a c! id the 
them each provide himself wit! z "Copy - e Forest an e 
Field,’ and study how a steeple-chase ough Ad be described.” 
Un Service Gazette. 
“ More remote sit with be Sateen Se for $e sporting world than any 
book ever yet brought out.”— 
= Thrill: ig stories aie well told —Age We Live In. 


CHEAP EDITION ur 





“The town is now inundated by 
the quality of their writings 





NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 


The ADVENTURES of an ARCOT 
RUPEE. By Major CHARLES F. KIRBY, Retired List, 
Madras Army. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“‘ They come, the chgpes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of ong ago, 
The dreams and fancies known of yore, 
That have been, and shall be no more. 





MR. PLATT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The HOUSE of ROCHFORT: a 


Novel. By WM. PLATT, hates of ‘Angelo Lyons,’ ‘ Betty 
Westminster,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Saunpers, Ortey & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF ADAM BEDE. 
In crown Svo. with Seven Illustrations on Wood, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


A D A M B ED E. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


Witiiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


ARIS EXHIBITIO,, 
VISITORS ean be INSURED AGAINST F 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSon the JOURNEY THERE and BACK 
Or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY 
as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS, —~ 


The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPA 
STATIONS in the Kingdom. ATLWay 


Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 





This day is published, in post 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 


MEMOIR OF 
WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 


D.C.L, 


AvuTHor oF ‘LAys or THE ScoTTisH CAVALIERS,’ &c. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In the Press, Second Edition, in One Volume, demy 8vo. with Two Portraits on Steel by WrL114M Ho 1, from 
Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s. 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
COMPILED, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lievt.-GeneraLt THE Hon. CHARLES GREY. 

London: SurrH, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





TINSLEYS MAGAZINE: 


An Llustrated Monthiy. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. L, for AUGUST, Now Ready. 
Contents. 
i. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. 5. THE ROCK AHEAD, By Epmtnp Yates. 


RvsseLt, LL.D, (With an Illustration.) | Illustration. } 
| 


” Prologue :— 
Chap. 1. ‘* Myself. 7 er 
Gg Chap. 1. Whispered. 


sand F »» 2. Pondered. 
3. Doubts and Fears. 6. RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 
4. The Disillusion. | 


5 Site Joumer. 7. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 
2. THE SHORTEST WAY HOME. 8. THE RECLUSE OF THE IRON TOWER. By Sarr- 
tion.) 


(With an 


Chap. 3. Proposed. 
» 4. Settled. 
”? 


(With an Illustra- 


LEY Brooks, 


9. THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Illustrated.) | No. I. 


| 10. STARVED AT SPITHEAD. 
(With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. ) 


3. THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. 
4. AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOCIETY. 
11. PARIS FASHIONS, 


“ Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and produced in a neat and handsome style, it can hardly fail to achieve 
success.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Oe 
UJ StvVERsity LIFE ASSURANORZ 
SOCIETY. 


EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions for Forty years’ average nearly 2 per cent. per annum, 
‘ CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 
No. 24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LompBarp-sraggy 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary, 
meetin annnentiedenga nn 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Tnstituted 1820. 
Miah oe sag of the Profits divided among the Assured every 








[MPERIAL 


—— of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
ates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


ears. 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence ang 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values, 

Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances age 
favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 
Established in 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W, 
Directors. 
| Edward Hawkins, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. MP, 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Thos. Henry Farquhar, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.RB.S. 
Chas. Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. Esq, 
B.RS. | MP. 


Henry Robert Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 


NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be made atthe 
end of 1868. All Policies now effected on the “return system” 
will Louery aoe a 

— last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the Premiums 
paid. 

Loans, in connexion with Life Assurance, upon approved 
security, in sums of not less than 500U. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents. 








GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 








AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families, by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Uffice of 
established credit. 

Among the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to persons effecting assurances now are— 

Low rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable an- 
nually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Participation in 80 per cent. of the profits. Fi 

A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which 
three or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of 
division, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of 
the sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
Policy-holder. 

N.B. Proposals are now received and Assurances may be effected 
at the Office at Charing Cross, as well as at the Chief Office im 


Threadneedle-street. 3 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 





In 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


Novel. By 


(Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channings,’ ‘East Lynne,’ &c. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. In 3 vols. [This day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hood. 


In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. By Miss Annie 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne,’ ‘Sir Victor’s Choice,’ &c. In 8 vols. [Now ready. 
London: Trnstey Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait: a Novel. 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE.—WILLIA 
S. BURTON has one large Show-room devoted exclusively 
to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock ol 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with those thal 
have tended to make this Establishment the most distinguished 
in this Country.—Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 3. 
to 5l. 128.; Nursery, 15s. to 328.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s.; Hip, 
13s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. A large Assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot an 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in 
great variety, from 15s. 6d to 458, the set of three. 


YHE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. He_has 
eight large rooms devoted to the Show of Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads and Children’s Cots, with Bedding, Bed-hangings, and Bed- 
room Furniture, all manufactured by William S. Burton, and of 
aranteed quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 12s.; Patent 
ron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from 11s., and Cots from 158. 6d. each. Handsome ornamen 
fon and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from ll. 138. 
0 451. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FOUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGU E gratis, and 
It contains upwards of 60@Illustrations of his unriva!! ed Stoe 
of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
fetal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders 
Marble Obisanep-sisens, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tet 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, To et- 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-Room 








Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of t 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman- 
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MOS E §S & 8S O N, 

E. Ready: -made and Bes ioe Folions Habit Makers, Woollen 

Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, and Shoe Manufacturers, and 
general Outfitters for all Classe: 

MOSES & SON Texpeshtaliy invite an inspection of their 


stock of Ready- -made Clothing, which, in magnitude, Merged 
jowness of prices, and general excellence, surpasses any that has 
ee placed | before the public. 


The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnished with 
syery large assortment of materials selected ve particular care 
from the principal home and foreign mar! Only pent 
eatters are employed, and therefore “the best styles and a perfe 
ft can be depended upon 

The Hosiery and Drapery, Hat and Cap, and Boot and Shoe 

ments are also supplied witfi a large and varied stock. 
i Outfitting Deparment contains every requisite for the 
§ea or Shore, including Tin Ware and Cabin Furniture of every 
eeiptiicles for charitable objects supplied at wholesale prices. 
Estimates promptly furnis! shed. 


EB. MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
ge CLOSED EV ERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o'clock. 

Every article is marked the lowest price in plain figures, from 

hich no abatement can be made. 
Ft not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
returned. 
Mist of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement, Patterns, and 
Fashion 5 Sheet, and ‘ History of London’ (Second Part), gratis and 


TO TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 
-f. MOSES & SON have made preparations on a large scale, in 
al departments of their business, for Tourists and Excursionists, 
and respectfully invite an inspection. 
The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
14, MINORITIES. 
18, MINORITIES. 
1%, MINORIES. 
17, MINORIES, 
@, ALDGATE. 
&, ALDGATE. 
§, ALDGATE. 
%, ALDGATE. 
g, ALDGATE. 
&, 4 LDG! ATE. 


LDGATE. 
6, NEW ‘OXFORD-STREET. 
w7, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
508, eS . OXFORD-STREET. 
STREET 


PHART STREET. 


3, TREET. 

wr, TOTTENH A M-COURT-ROAD. 
i, TOTTENHAM- COURT. ROAD. 
#8, EUSTON-ROAD 


Also. 
, BRIDGE- ins 4, BRADFO RD, YORKS. 
9, BRIDGE-S TREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 

SPECIAL rnin E.—In_ consequence of frequent misrepresen- 
tations, E. 
donot employ any travellers or ageats, and that their only Estab- 
lishments are the above mentione 


HAN DELIERS, in Bronze and Or- molu, for 

Dining-room and Library, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps i in 
Bronze, Or-molu, China, and Glass; Statuettesin Parian, Vases, 
and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected ex ressly for these 
Atticles -OSLER, No. 45, OXFORD-STREET, W 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 
LIERS, Wall me ~B and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Candles; Table Glass Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Pe vO 
from 71. 158. ; Glass Donen ditto, for 12 ditto, from 2. All A: 
des marked in plain figures. Ornamental ‘Glass, English | 
Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing 
Orders promptly executed. London Show-rooms, No. 45, Oxford- 
street, Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street, Birming- 
‘Established 1807. 


INING TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 
(Cireular or oblong. Registered No. 3213). These superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and wood frames, 
can be easily extentoa by one person, and are not liable to get out 
of order. y be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
STREET, Oxford- street, W. 


HUBB’S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
tom Doors, illustrated, with all the sizes and prices, will be sent 
itis and post free to any part of the world on application to 
HUBB & SON, 57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, ondon, B.C. 


TENDING P URCHASERS of the SMEE’S 

SPRING M ATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitations and infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
anee of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

h Genuine Mattress bears the Label * TuckER’s PATENT,” 
iad a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent,” received the 
oily Prize Mepat,or Jionourable Mention given to Bedding of 
wy description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 258.) of most res ectable Beddin 

arehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the create 
fucturers, WILLIAM SMEB & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, L ondon, E.O. 


EALTH RESTORED by DU BARRY’S 
FOOD to the stomach, nerves, lungs, and liver, curing | 
dyspepsia (indigestion), constips ation, diarrhea, acidity, palpita- 
tion, sleeplessness, debility, w Weseings cough, asthma, fevers, con- 
sumption, low spirits, 60,000 annual cures which had resisted all 
Medicine, including that of = eens the Pope. Cure No. 1,771. 
~Lord Stuart de Decies, of m years of dyspe sia, No. 62,316.— 
qaretionees de Bré an, ‘of seven years’ indescribable agony 
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Co. 77, es, London; also’at Fort: 
Xun’ and at 61, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Ghuedie, 63 and 150 


IMPORT. ANT CAUTION.—Beware of the many unsavo 


MOSES & SON find it necessary to state that they | 





¢ | 


g | ceste: 


num 1 | 


| 
aad more than sloppy imitations to which, without authority, | 


Baron Liebig’s name is most audaciously attached. 
i 


EATING’S FERGIAN INSECT 
i DESTROYING POWDER Bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Bich is qi Moths, &c. are instantly yn Bey by this Powder, 
apie harmless to animal egraes in Packets 1s., Ti: 
eel, anc . each ; or ls. Packets, free b; py he 12 pos A 
With Bellows NG 





ao, 0h ce ‘seacigt ach, ty THOMAS S*eATANG 
8. an 8. Cac! iy 
Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, London, E. . 





Syspenela, ne mer ey low spirits, liver disorder, and wasting | #ent of 
wa b., 28. 9d. ; 12 


J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON— ee. 116, a 120, Regent-street ; and 
orn! 
MANCHESTER 10, Mosle -street. 
LIVERPOOL—50, Bold-street. 
FOR YOUTH. 


H. 


SPECIALITIES in Dress\Suits ........ from 2} to 4 Guineas. 
” in Hi d Costume.. ,, ; to 5 ” 
pa in Knickerbocker Suits ;; to 9” 
in Overcoats .... from 178. ed. to 2 9 


Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c. adapted for each Dress. 


HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.” 
Under this title an article appeared some =e ago in the 
Cornhill Magazine, point ing out ‘the want of good taste in the 
design of a eae pe offering suggestions for its 
improvement. Those-suggestions have been carried out by the 
ART FURNITURE “CO, 25, GARRICK-STREET. ‘Oven’. 
garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House Furniture of 
a picturesque and artistic character at ordinary trade prices. 
Most of the work has been designed by = Charles Eastlake, 
Architect, the Author of the Cornhill Articl 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d, post free. 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 
pont a de Articles of Bed-Room Furniture, sent free by post 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
81, 32 and 28, BERNERS- STREET, Oxford-street, W.; and 
34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET, W. 


C= SOAP WORKS, 1851, 1862, 
Established 1712. 


OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP, 
Cunsententes ans Beted py Macitnaey in into 3-lb. Cakes, 


h equal to 4- rdinary Soap. 
Sold by all Lrespectable d dealers, in 608. boxes. tL. chests (400 4 1b.) 
e e paid. W ae only atthe CITY 
E.C. 

















1867. 


with lock a i carriag 
SOAP WORKS, Lilton- street, London. 
* See Address on casi Piece. 


(THE SILVER PRIZE MEDAL has been 
awarded to the above.—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWAKDED. 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Ba, 8, With Silver Fittings: 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or nega rer eing- — ILLUSTRATED 
C! \TALOGUE, post free.— Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, ceikek \ . 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post ff free. 


E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. LAZENBY & SON Sole ees = i celebrated receipts 
— Bea epee of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
ENTS, so long and cescnans distinguished by their name, are 
poe oS, to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had — from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. 


- ‘econ 














PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33., 48., 58., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “ TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
P. & C.’s New Envelope, “ The CATAPHRACTA,” 1a. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 68. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
58. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 78. 
Address Dies from 38. Preliminary Pencil Sketches, 18. each. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. pee ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
(EsTaABLIsHED 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
_J OSEPH GILLOTT re spoctteiiy direets the 


attention of the Commercial blic, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his productions, 
which, for Quality of Moserial, Easy Action, and Great Dura 
bility will ensure universal a ference. 
hey can be obtained, tail, of every Dealer in the world ; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, John- 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 








USE ONLY THE 
u F Ff 
STARCH. 


L EE = & BD 
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OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, 
at the penie , Ee (1867), again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE and 
Only Rivne MEDAL out of 27 Competito 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, hee received 
the commendation of the le members of the Medical Profes- 
“dt is sold. by all Chomicta and Druggists in capsuled half-pint 
yu] al “hor 
bottles, at 2s ——_ os ane - 
uens” Name and Label on each bottle. 
p bs. and Testimonials of Perer MOLLER, 22, “Mincing- lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


D E P. NE. 


P P Ss I 


Morson’s Pepsine Wine ‘ine Globules and Lozenges 
are perfectly palstable forms for phatptating this popular 
medy for weak Digesti 
Manufactured by T. "MORSON & SOD aie 33, and 124, SOUTH- 
AMPTON-ROW, Russell- -square, London, W.C. 

(Silver Medal—Paris whee 1867.) 

Bottles at 38., 5s. and 10s. each. Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 28., 3s. 6d., and 63. 6d. each. 


[paxerory S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
best cemnedy. for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172; New Bond-street, London; and of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 

















ARVEY’S SAUCE. —CAUTION.- —The 
to observe that each 


admirers of this age Sauce are particularly 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


Bottle bears the well-known iabel, aed 

This label is protected by ——— in- 

junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 
AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®S 
eee SAUCE. 
This deli d by C i 
“THE ONLY "GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERKINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR“ LEA & ay ll SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for E es e Proprietors, bie] 
Tr’ Messrs, OROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs, BARCLA 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and dilmen cae 


‘I R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL.—The extraordinary efficacy whery unrivalled 
preparation in the treatment of C Shronic Br 
Asthma, Coughs, and Debility of Adults and Children, is now 
thoroughly recognized. Invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
palatable, and easily taken, it is emphatically —anosene by 
the highest medical authorities to be incom Fees ly superior to 
every other kind. Hence the un ee public patronage 
it has obtained. Sir tlikel Marsh, Bart. M.D., describes it to 
be “a very pure oil, not lik mg to create disgust, = a therapeutic 
reat value.” Letheby writes,* is universally 
acknowledged that it a. erent therapeutic our Dr. Lankes- 
ter, F.R.S., “ a it preferable to any other kind as regards 
i ] efficacy.” Dr. Lawrance “ invariabl 
prescribes it benanes it is not a manufactured compound in whic 
he efficac; ae this invaluable medicine is destroyed.”—Sold only 











ion, C 








n capsule cag half-pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quart: rhe 
labelled with | De Jongh’s stamp and signature, by his ‘Sole 
Consignees, A} NSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London, 





W.C., and respectable Chemists. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
ee, _ roved Flesh and a Cloth Brasher, an 


Sponges, an every Bore! wedi —# 
‘ooth Brushes search 
hairs never come loose. Metealfe's celebrated ‘A 


Ikalin 
Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 130p and 131, OXFORD-STREET 








Br and IN DIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. 


a R. HOWARD, SURGEON- -DEF sie, se, 
FLEET-STREET, has om. an EN 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
perfect] resemble she natu- 
m t the originals by the 
e colour or decay, and wW: 
be foundsuperior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the pio hoy of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore arti tion and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastic ication. —52, Fleet-street. 


(Peet and PAINLESS 3 DENTISTRY, 
any Anzsthetic.— Messrs, 
without the use of aerated p or any Nt eet that had 
y been aware of the advantages of the atented system of 
PAIN LESS DENTISTRY 1 in conjunction with insertion of Arti- 
ficial Teeth (practised solely by this firm), they had been spared 
weeks of saffering and months of inconvenience by an earlier trial 
of this invaluable method, instead of mg Pe to the semi- bate 
us treatment usually pursued. osely are sheretre 
induced to offer to nervous os excitable patients, and to the public, 
their system of dentistry, pe! n its immunity from pain, 3 
traction of stumps, &c.; it ae Steroid of unpleasant operation o: 
any kind. —* eee in ‘at t this ultimatum of Mientistry, they have 
necessarily ical department to such a is desree 
that rei AAT Teeth (from o one toa complete set) can be inserte: = 
go exact a semblance to Nature that detection is impossible, t ae 
——_ proportions of the face and —_ being restored to the 
Perfect ection, and articulation 








ey tt relieved — 








cieeied in the tropics, to public speakers — 
5 ic 1 
any 3 a ire the services ofa dentist, _ confidently recom- 





id d this th their p ~~ system, combining immunity from 
mend th r ion of an artifi substitute so efficient _as to be 
pn dong >the natural o! fe ¢ the Miner, wot ane 

ccess of 
| $80 30 cit Liew fir & Sra cg SIMEON 3 MOSELY © ae 
the o! 
addresses, 30, Berners-street, Oxford. and 448, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Hotel. Consultation Gertie 
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BEST HARMONIUMS vo 


The Presid 


The Sectio 
at 
IN THE Soirées on 


PARIS EXHIBITION tt, 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TO Notices of 


MESSRS. ALEXANDRE & CO. Evy 


ies a Re 
Konday, zn 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS, Ss 


PUCTORY 
TUESDAY, 


METZLER & CO. 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, | | te: 


year, 2 simi 
year; or, by 


LONDON, W. a 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





THE NEW SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, TUNED TO THE ENGLISH PITCH. «ff itch x 
With a compass of Five Octaves, two Pedal Boards, ALEXANDRE’S * Yen | 


jum. 
and a solid OAK CASE, ay n Morbid An 
These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. N EW CONCERT MODEL HARMONIU aie ecten 
In handsome ROSEWOOD, ITALIAN WALNUT, or polished OAK OASE, — 
eventeen Stops, viz. :— farey, 8 
Flute or Percussion, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Voix Céleste, Musette, Forte, Tremolo, TRM 
AT EXANDRE’S Cor Anglais, Bourdon, Clarion, Basson, Voix Humaine, Forte, Sourdine, BL 
Grand Jeu, Expression, and Grand Jeu for heel, Pre 


NEW CHEAP CHURCH HARMONIUM, ppt ampere) Prinipa 








PRICE SIXTY-FIVE GUINEAS. Sherringto 
In solid OAK CASE. ote 
With heel and knee Swells, two rows of Vibrators and Stops. gue Fis 


PRICE EIGHTEEN GUINEAS. 
THE BEST CHURCH HARMONIUM MADE, 
ALEXANDRE’S WEDNI 


ALEXANDRE NEW CHURCH MODEL HARMONIUM. § 
PRIZE EXHIBITION MODEL HARMONIUM ia sith ahaa hh aan 


FOR THE CHURCH. Seventeen Stops vx. :— poe 














Flute, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Voix Céleste, Musette, Forte, Tremolo, Cor Anglais, WEDN] 

In solid OAK CASE. Bourdon, Clarion, Basson, Voix Humaine, 2nd Bourdon, Forte, ies Or 

Fourteen Stops, four rows of Vibrators, and Venetian Swell worked by the heel of the Sourdine, Expression. Legend of 
right foot. Grand Jeu for knee and heel swells, and six rows of Vibrators. HUES 

PRICE THIRTY GUINEAS. PRICE FIFTY-FIVE GUINEAS. Select 

FRIDA 

P n 

applicatio: 

mittee, 29, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION 
TO Qe 
METZLER & CO. The nex 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W. 


—* 
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